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Most of our readers have probably heard of the 
feud which has been for some time smouldering 
between the Head-master of the Cathedral Gram- 
mar-school of Rochester, and his superiors, the 
Dean and Chapter of that ancient city. This 
hitherto smothered fire has now burst into open 
flame, and the result has been that Mr. Whiston, 
the quondam master of the school, and, we trust, 
the modern Luther of the later monachism of 
cathedral establishments, has stated his wrongs and 
his grievances in print, accompanied by a very 
elaborate description of “the crystal palace” of his 
oppressors, from which those worthies are in the 
habit of hurling the stony missiles which they who 
live in habitations composed of such materials 
ought proverbially to abstain from, This state- 
ment is comprised in a three-and-sixpenny pamph- 
let of some two hundred pages, made up, in great 
part, of whole pages of the barbarous Latin of the 
charters of Henry VIIT., and the scarcely less 
barbarous English of their commentators since that 
period, relieved, now and then, by catalogues and 
figures which descend into the most provoking 
minuteness of accurate detail. It may easily be ima- 
gined from this slight sketch, that the wrongs of the 
unprotcted schoolmaster are not quite so amusing as 
those of the unprotected female; and yet how much 
does it speak for the intense interest which the 
people of England take in any tale of wrong and 
abuse, that such a pamphlet should have already 
passed through four editions, and will, doubtless, 
pass through several more! It shall be our task in 
tuls article to present the facts to our readers in a 
popular manner, interspersing our narration with 
aiew of our own observations, and passing somewhat 
lightly over the merely personal quarrel between 
Mr. Whiston and the Dean and Chapter, upon 
Which part of the case we shall, however, record 
our deliberate conviction that the conduct of that 
so-called reverend body has, in this instance, amply 
kept up the character long ago ascribed to corpo- 
rations in the abstract, that they are and must be, 
fr m their very constitution, inaccessible either to 
suanie or to fear ; or, as has been expressed in a way 
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more homely, though not less true, that they have 
neither noses to be pulled, nor souls to be saved. 
The institution of canons, called since their 
acquisition of property by the much more sweet- 
sounding name of prebendaries, has long survived 
the purposes for which it was originally created ; 
and it may well be a grave question to many sin- 
cere Churchmen, whether the functions that have 
been imposed on it in its second childhood, are of 
sufficient utility, or have been sufficiently well 
performed, to justify, in the present age, its pro- 
longed senility. The sites of the cathedral towns 
were originally selected to form, in the wilder 
ness, centres of civilisation and of Christianity ; and 
men, half monks, half priests, were selected to reside 
in them, whose lives were bound by some sort of 
rules called canons, for the double object of forme 
ing a council to the bishops; and of visiting dis- 
tant parts of the diocese unprovided with parish 
priests, and performing in those benighted districts 
the sacred and necessary ordinances of religion. The 
institution of parishes,and the consequent appoint- 
ment of parish priests, has for ages reduced the 
latter part of the canonical duties to less than mere 
form. Of the former we do not pretend to speak ; 
the bishops themselves can best bear testimony to 
the value of these domestic parliaments, and how 
much of their counsel] they now ask or take ; though 
had the Code Napoleon been in existence some 
centuries ago, we doubt not it would have formed 
a fair subject of antiquarian discussion to ascertain 
how far its admirable provisions for forming a 
consell de famille had not served as a model to 
our spiritual fathers But we must be grateful 
for the good we have. We are told by those who 
are unquestionably good judges on such subjects 
(and we confess we should not have known the 
fact unless we had been so told) that these now 
comfortable sinecures are reserved as the prizes of 
the Church, as rewards for eminent piety, learning, 
and religion, though, as the motives which led such 
men into the Church are, if we are to believe their 
own ordination-oaths, very different from the hope 
or wish to grasp its worldly prizes, we receive 
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¥ At one time three out of the four canons of Carlisle were Goodenonghs, the Bishop being, of course, their father, The case 
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with humble thankfulness, as in duty bound, the 
successful efforts of our bishops to overcome the 
ious scruples of their meritorious brethren. We 
ee not, however, now to do with the expediency of 
continuing these establishments; our business is 
rather to arraign them on their trial, as to how far 
they have, in modern times, performed with fidelity 
the pecuniary trusts reposed in them by distant ages 
for the benefit of the poor, the orphan, and the 
defenceless. 

Henry the Eighth, of pious and plundering 
memory, founded and endowed out of the grand 
sack of ecclesiastical England, some chapters and 
colleges, as well as favourites and families; and 
Rochester and Russell at this day owe, the one 
whatever is ecclesiastical in it as a city, the other 
the position which has enabled its most distin- 
guished member to assert some claims to the cha- 
racter of an ecclesiastical reformer, to the piety or 
rapacity of that most Christian monarch.® 

The purposes, or what lawyers would call the 
declarations of trusts (which, if not enforceable 
at this distance of time in the Courts of Equity, a 
position we by no means concede, ought to be car- 
ried out by the paramount force of Parliament), 
deserve to be written in letters of gold on the 
portals of every cathedral in England; they are 
the conditions, the tenure, on which the Chapters 
were intended to hold the property then first 
bestowed on them; and if carried out in a liberal 
and enlightened spirit, almost any benefit or 
advantage to the Church or neighbourhood 
might be held to be included in them; and 
if Henry really intended, as there is no reason 
to doubt, that his new establishments should 
be thus carried out, let us charitably hope that 
this may weigh against his misdeeds in calling 
out of the red clay of the earth, for our especial 
advantage, a few families compared with whose 
existence our Cokes, our DBacous, our Miltons, our 
Shakspeares, our Wattses, and our Arkwrights 
would have 
seale,f and in transferring to their nostrils the 
expiring spark of prostrate monachism which 
was at once to convert them for all time into 
the white porcelain of humanity. The words, 
as contained in the preamble to, We believe, 
nearly all the charters of foundation are 
these: “That youth might be liberally trained, 
eld age fostered with things necessary for living, 
and that liberal largesses of alms to the poor in 
Christ, and reparations of roads and bridges, and 
wr offices of piety teeming over from them, 
might thence flow abroad, far and wide, to all the 
neighbouring places; to the glory of Almighty 
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(rod, and the common welfare and happiness of 


the subjects of the realm.” 
It is not generally known that, besides a dean, 
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* Canterbury, Carlisle, Durham, Ely, Norwich, Rochester, Win- 
chester, and Worcester, old sees, were refounded and reformed ap. 
1541-2: Brisiol, Chester, Gloucester, Oxford, and Peterborough 
were, for the first time, created. To the latter may be added 
Westminster, subsequently converted to a deanery cvilegiate by 
Queen Elizabeth. 

+ Let laws and learning, wealth and commerce die, 
But leave us still our old nobility! 
Lory Joun Manners. 
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canons, minor canons, preachers, deacons, ch rks. 
and choristers, the statutes of the new cathedra)s 
created a right in many other person: to be par- 
ticipants, co nomine, in the income of the newly. 
bestowed property ; amongst these may be enume. 
rated “two teachers of the boys in grammar, one 
of whom is to be the head-master, the other the 
second-master, fifty boys to be instructed jy 
grammar, and twelve poor men to be inaintained 
at the costs and charges of the Church.” 

The creature-comforts are not neglected, and 
caterers, butlers, barber-tonsors and cooks, figure 
in the list; while, beyond the trouble of furthering 
the advancement of religion and of education, we 
can find no traces of mortification or penance. On 
the contrary, these regulations undoubtedly point 
to a common hall or dining-room, in which most 
of the subordinate members of the Chapter, in- 
cluding the boys to be instructed in grammar, 
were to take their meals; and in order to keep up 
a necessary connexion with the superior institu- 
tions of Oxford and Cambridge, each Chapter was 
to keep, according to its ability, a certain named 
number of students at each University,® generally 
one-fifth of the number of scholars who were to 
be taught and maintained at its school. Their 
stipends were to be one-third of those of the 
prebendaries, which, as a general rule, was 201. 
a-year—a knight’s fee, and a handsome income for 
those days. It appears that some Chapters after- 
wards succeeded in getting released from this 
burden in consideration of the surrender of estates; 
though it is asserted that Edward the Sixth Le- 
stowed other estates upon them in lieu of those 
surrendered. Upon this point some obscurity 
seems to hang, which, however, would easily be 
dispelled by an inquiry into the documentary 
evidence which must remain wpon the subject. 
jut let us be thankful to Sir Robert Inglis and 
lis party for resisting, often with marked success, 
all such proposed inquiries ; for the Chureh 
would hardly have been so much respected now, 
as it doubtless deservedly is, had prying con- 
inissioners laid bare to profane eyes the secrets 0: 
these Chapter prison-houses. 

We have touched but lightly upon the grammar- 
schools, one of which, corresponding in design and 
detail with those of Eton, Winchester, or West- 
minster, was intended to be established in con- 
nexion with each cathedral establishment. These 
were, in truth, designed for the lower ranks oi 
society, but yet were hot to be closed to the sons 
of the poor gentry; in proof of this, Mr. Whis- 
ton (p. 12) has transferred from Strype’s “ Memo- 
rials of Cranmer” an interesting account of what 
took place when the Royal Commissioners met to 
establish the new Chapter of Canterbury. A 
harrow and exclusive spirit of admitting to the 
new schools none but the sons or younger brothers 
of gentlemen had manifested itself amongst some 
of the Commissioners, who, almost presciently for 
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* Thus Canterbury was to keep twenty-four, Rochester four, 
Worcester twelve, kc, The interest taken in this subject by the 
royal founder is evinced by the preamble of the statute enacting 
its provisions (31 Hen. viii, ch. 9) having been reduced to writing 
by his own hand; an autographical curiosity still preserved 18 
the British Museum, 
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our modern opposers of education, advanced the 
argument that husbandmen’s children were more 
meet for the plough, and the artificer’s son for his 
father's trade! Then pronounced the noble Arch- 
bishop glorious words, remarkable in themselves, 


from one so pure and so exalted, burning aspi- 
rations claiming and asserting with Christian 
socialism the world-historical truth that man 
js equal in his mental and intellectual gifts, or 
at least that there is no antecedent probability that 
these are bestowed by Providence on any particular 
class or station: “ Poor men’s children,” said the 
venerable prelate, “are many times endowed with 
more singular gifts of nature, which are also the 
cifts of God, and also more commonly apt to apply 
their study, than is the gentleman's son, delicately 
educated.” And again : “To exclude the poor man’s 
con from the benefits of learning is as much as to 
cay that Almighty God should not be at liberty to 
bestow his gifts of grace but as men shall appoint.” 
He concluded thus: “The poor man’s son, by 
ains-taking, will for the most part be learned 
when the gentleman's son will not take the pains 
toget it. And we are taught by the Scriptures 
that Almighty God raiseth up from the dunghill 
and setteth him in high authority. And when- 
soever it pleaseth him of his divine providence, 
he deposeth princes unto a right humble and poor 
estate. Wherefore, if the gentleman’s son be apt 
to learning, let him be admitted ; if not apt, let the 


hut still more remarkable, in that age, as coming | 
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‘mode in which the sums allotted for the distribu- 
tion in alms, and those for the repairs of the high- 
ways, had been expended, and, if necessary, “to 
assign and appoint the same to be bestowed in other 
places.” A like commission was issued so late as 
(1592, to inquire into similar expenditure in 
Durham, when the actual names of the highways 
and bridges repaired, with a detailed account of 
the expenses, was exhibited to the commissioners 
by the predecessors of the men who now hold them- 
selves beneficially interested in the endowments 
beyond their statutable stipends. Again, in the 
time of Elizabeth, the deaneries were valued for 
the purpose of paying their tenths, and those 
_values correspond with the stipends fixed by the 
original statutes! Indeed, the only dividend 
of any kind alluded to in those statutes is the pro- 
vision for throwing the daily fines for non-residence 
into a common fund, and sharing the aggregate at 
the end of the year: expressio unius est exclusto 
alterius. Is it credible that, had any other divi- 
dend been contemplated, the statutes would not 
have specifically mentioned it? And yet now the 
Dean of Rochester appropriates to himself more 
than 1,400/. a-year, instead of his original 100/,, 
and each canon TOOL, instead of his original 200. 
We do not say that it would be right at the present 
‘day to limit the incomes of these dignitaries to 
their original stipends, but we agree with Mr. 
Whiston in thinking that there is little justice in 
/making splendid additions to the incomes of men 





moor man’s child that is apt enter his room!” | whose services to the cause of religion are, in our 
High, exalted sentiments, by which if Cranmer | opinion, more showy than useful, while the remn- 
had been always influenced, he would neither have | neration of the really working members of the 
burned Johanna Boucher, nor have recanted his | Chapter, the poor minor canons, has been only 
faith and his principles at the bidding of a tyrant | raised from 10/. a-year to 30. or 400. 

as inconsistent as he was bloodthirsty, in a fruit-| An audit of the Cathedral Church of Ely of the 
less effort to escape the usual reward of Henry's} year 1572 is still preserved in the library of 
best and bravest servants. Corpus Christi College at Cambridge. By it, it 


The endowments bestowed upon the various 
Chapters to enable them to carry out the above 
ohjects were ample at the time. But two capital 
errors were committed ; first, no future change in 
the value of money, nor in the relative value of 
cstates as compared with each other, was antici- 
pated ; and secondly, no provision was made for 
the application or distribution of any surplus 
venue, probably because it was not intended that 
ere should ever be a divisible surplus, inasmuch 
as the exact separate stipend was allotted to each 
member of the body, and the aggregate sum was 
fixed as the permanent endowment. Thus the 
Pesessions of Canterbury were fixed at the annual 
‘um of 2.5437. of which the dean’s share was 
SO! a-year, and the twelve eanons 4812. Ely 
wae to have YOSL, of which the dean’s share was 
~- ".. and eight canons 1602, and thus of the 
‘ers: the intention being clearly to exhaust 
“Whole revenues without leaving any divisible 
eurplus, _— - 
hy /adigatee was, however, far from intending, 
the “ie ne _ ments, to part with all control over 
poe aoe “ : uch these revenues were expended : 
tution of thee y; within five years after the insti- 
tone op ne new, Chapters, two separate commis- 

* Were issued by the King to inquire into the 
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appears that the statutory stipends of the dean and 
_prebendaries had not then increased, though the 
‘expenditure for the repairs of the magnificent 
cathedral equalled the receipts of five prebendaries. 
Truly may we be here reminded of the forcible 
words of the Roman poet when, contrasting the 
siern simplicity of the founders of the Republic 
with the luxury and prodigality of his own times, 
he exclaimed— 

Privatus illis census erat brevis, 

Commune magnun. 

It would be an interesting question to trace how 
the statutable stipends of the deans and prebenda- 
ries came to be increased to their present enormous 
amounts. Mr. Whiston thinks that the first at- 
tempt of the sort occurred some time about 1573, 
when those personages first began to appropriate 
to themselves the fines for the -enewal of the 
Church leases. This they had some power surrep- 
titiously to effect, for upon them, and upon them 
only, depended the renewal of the leases; and as 
these leases had been granted by the old monas- 
teries time out of mind, and the lessors had stood 
by and seen the lessees, upon the faith of continued 
renewal, expend their money in improvements, 
and, in fact, almost create the property, it would 
have been too ungracious an act to have refused 
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altogether the renewal of the leases; nor, indeed, 
had they any de sire to benefit their successors a 


their own expense, 


selves the fines by way of dividend.® 
This innovation was indignantly denounced by 


Archbishop Parker in 1575, who, in his Canter- | 
accuses the dean and | 


bury visitation In that year, 
prebendaries of “aiming at their own private profit 
by sharing amongst themselves the fines whic h 
should have been laid up in the common chest, 

and in his capacity of visitor “wills that the 


decrees of the Chapter for the division of fines be | 
blish the proposition, that in the original Intention 


declared null and void, as contrary to the intention 
of the statutes and the advantage of the Church.” 
One reason which, as he states, influenced the 
worthy primate in this denunciation, was the scandal 
which acerued to religion from the quarrels 
these reverend robbers amongst themselves touch- 
ing the division of the booty—quarrels which not 
unfreque ‘ntly led to actual blows, and to a preben- 
dary threatening a dean “to nail him to the wall 
with his sword :” an amusing and edifying practice 
for these officers of the Church Militant. 

There are several instances of clauses to be fonnd 
in the old statutes of the cathedrals of St. Paul's, 
Canterbury, and Rochester, which contain e xpress 


prohibitions against dividing the money arising from 
the cathedral incomes in the sixteenth and nine- 


fines amongst the Dean and Chapter. The Durham 
statutes are still more explicit in directing that 
these sources of wealth “shall go to the common 


use of the Church, and shul/ not be converted to. 


the priv’ ate be nefit of the Dean and C ‘hapter, or 
Moreover, ancient terriers of the 
income of some of the cathedrals are still extant, 
more especially one of Rochester, preserved in 
the library of Lambeth Palace, and in that it no- 
where appears that fines for the renewal of leases 
were estimated as any part of the income of the 
Chapter. 

The conclusions which Mr. Whiston draws from 
all these facts and documents, and which in our 
view he has most clearly established, are the 
f llowing :— 

1. That the deans and pre hbendaries of the new 

cathedrals had originally thei ir ye ‘arly stipends, or 
their “waves, in bare money, fixed, limited, and 


any of thein.” 


* The case of the Church lessees has been recently well stated 
in a pamy hlet by Mr. Gravy, the seers tary of the committee for 
protecting their interests, published by Ridgway and Co. From 
the invar ible ] ractic 2, for x ces | ist, of re newal, these lenses have 
Leen, to the knowled ge of the Clure ‘h, made the subject of mort. 
gages and family settlements, and saad capital has been in- 
vested in the prope rty by the lessees, on the faith of their con- 
tinued renew al. The enfranchisement of the property in the 
hands of the lessees two several Committces of the Jlouse of 
Commons (one in last session) that investigated the whole subject, 
unanimously recommended, on a principle more advantageous to 
the Church than the kindred measure of the commutation of the 
tithes, which adopted the principle of the uli possidetis, securit 
to the lessors for all future time what they 4ad enjove d time out 
mind. This has been actually carried into effect in Lreland for the 
enfranchisement of the Church leaseholds there ; and yet when a 
Bill was brought into the House of Lords, a few weeks since, by 
Lord Carlisle to give effect to the recommendations of the com- 
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missioners, the present Archbishop of CanterLury and the Bishop | 


of London denounced it as “a roblery of the ‘Chureh.’” 


lordships would be better ocenpied in looking after the rolberies of 
the Church, which, as visitors to their deans and chapters, they 
have the power, but, we fear, want the will, of preventing. 


| determined, 


by allowing the leases to run | 


out, if they could succeed in appropriating to them- | drals were exhausted, or intended so to Le 


to meet the changes in the 
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as strictly and closely as any cther 
meme ‘rs of their respective foundations. ~ , 

2. That the original revenues of these Cathe. 
Ay th, 
statutable charges, stipends, and apportionments 
for which the founders made them liable. 

That their statutes contain no provision, 

p Rete or implied, that the deans and pre bendaries 
should exclusively take a surplus: which, indeed 
could hardly have arisen had all the statut, | 
stipends been from time to time augmented so as 
value of money. 
These conclusions seem clearly enough to esta- 


of the founders no one object was intended to be 
benefited to the exclusion of others. What, when. 
shall we say of prebend: iries like those of ett bere si 
who, in the face of solemn oaths to observe their 


| statutes, increase their own Incomes from 20/. per 


annum to 6S80/., without reckoning the patronage 
they enjoy for their friends and relatives, or tie 
princs ‘ely income, according to their own retn rhs, 
of 7 s 740. a- year arising from the livings held by 
the « lean and fiv >» Canons ? Pretty puty, this, for 
attending service in the cathedral once a- “day fur 
two months in the year, and preaching ten or 
twelve sermons! 

Mr. Whiston gives a comparative table of all 


teenth centuries. The same gross disproportion 
in the incomes of the dignified clerzy exists in 
them all, Rochester being merely a sample, and 
a sample favourable to the recipients, and the 
same nearly stationary character of the incomes of 
the inferior members; as, for instance, the founda- 
tion stipend of the pvor toed sters at Canterb ury Was 
3/. 16s. Sd., now it is T/. 13s., for attendance twice 
es ay throughout the whole ye ar, the five youngest 
receiving On ly 10s. per month. It is almost in- 
credible that until very lately these poor helpless 


children were compelled hy their pursy tusk- 


masters to contribute to the support of the organist 

by being mulcted, for his use, of their first ball- 
ve ‘ar's salary ; and that while the : salary of the 
organist was provided for by the statutes, an d the 
dean was receiving lis 2,000 guineas, and the 
prebendaries their 1,000 each, fur their sieepy 


once-a-day attendance for a couple of months, am d 


| 


The ir | 


CTmons, fit only tu } ‘ot iC’ 


their dozen vapid s 
sleep in others. 
The following 
and then” of Canterbury will, however 
matter at a elane e. Taking the 
incomes as the unit, we shall show the proporti B, 
of the incomes ol 
former 


short comparis: nm of the “now 
exhibit the 


pr ebe udar ies 


in round nunibers, to that unit, « 
the inferior meimbers of the Chapter in 
times and in the present. 


wie h 
Choristers, formerly one-eleventh, now one-1 16th. 


Schoolmasters one-half »» one-9th. 
Second Master - one-fourth me one- 15th. 
Poor Scholars each ,, one-tenth », one-7 10tb. 


We must refer to the pamphlet itself (p. 55) f" 
the somewhat complic ‘ated legerdemain by w hich 
the Chapter of Canterbury have contrived to mulct 
the poor boys of 130/. a-year, in order to p srovide & 


‘master for the school, w ‘hich they could not have 
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Jone out of the statutory allowance of 20/. a-vear, j call up the spirits of these poor men from their 
and which they would not set so bad a precedent long-forgotten resting-places ; but this notable 
as to provide, out of surplus which they were deter- humbug was sufficient for the consciences of those 
ined to appropriate exclusively to themselves. who ought to have dispensed the money, and quite 
The deans and chapters have, however, not been | enough to justify their never dispensing it at all. 
altozether inattentive to the changes which Time , Had this miserable 402 been accumulated in the 
has wrought in their institutions. funds since 1800, it would, by this time, have pro- 
They have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, duced, with its accumulations, a sum of upwards 

Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone? of 50001, applicable now to purposes of education 

In other words, there is no reason to believe that | or charity, and this the Dean and Chapter ought 
their. cookery or their wines are in any respect | to have done, if, as they say, there were no bedes- 
deteriorated; and yet the whole array of cooks, men appointed to receive the stipend. Surely the 
yndercooks, butlersand barber-tonsors, so presciently | Charity Commissioners ought long ago to have 














rovided by the statutes, has been swept away ; 
their statutable salaries, of course, helping, by their 


euppression, to swell the incomes of the dignitaries, | 


These, however, we should not have regretted, and 
we should have been inclined to have left the ques- 


tion of how far these convenient observers of ordi- | 


nanees Which they have solemnly sworn to fulfil 
are or are net guilty of moral, if not of legal, per- 
jury, to the determination of the Cambridge Pro- 
fessor of Casuistry, who, by-the-bye, with singular 
aptness, is generally selected from the capitular 
class; but having been ourselves tapped occa- 
sionally on the shoulder for our share of the county 
“little bill” for the repairs of the highways and 
bridges, we should certainly much like to know 
what becomes of that portion of the Chapter 
revenues originally, and, we maintain, stl legally, 
applicable to those objects; certainly we never re- 
member seeing any such item figuring in the ways 
and means of our county treasurer. 

In the face of such facts these very men could, 
in a memorial addressed to the House of Lords in 


153, having for its object (vainly, we are happy | 


tosay) to throw out the Ecclesiastical Duties and 


Revenues Act, assert that the suppression of useless | 


prebends was wrong, as involving “the violation 


of statutes still observed, and the solemnity of | 


taken cognizance of this. 

An analysis of the ancient and modern incomes 
of the Rochester Chapter gives results very ana- 
logous to those of Canterbury; but we have not 
space to enter minutely into the details. The same 
distribution of prize-money, the lion’s share to the 
| superior officers, obtains here as elsewhere. 

We now proceed to a more important branch of 
the great question of “cathedral trusts and their 
fulfilment,” more important, at least, as respects the 
iaterests of the people of England, than any mere 
question of meum and tuum between the different 
members of the clergy themselves; we allude to 
the manner in which the Chapters have performed 
the educational trusts reposed in thein. It appears 
that by the very terms on which they hold their 
property, 212 boys, in the agyregate, ought now to 
be not only educated, but actually maintained, by 
seven of the cathedral establishments: viz., 50 at 
Canterbury, 40 at Westminster and Worcester, 
2+ at Ely, 20 at Peterborough and Rochester, and 
18 at Durham; besides the free instruction, with- 
out maintenance, of 24 at Chester, and 20 at 
Bristol, Carlisle, and Gloucester respectively. The 
language of the statutes (which, it ought never to 
he forgotten, the deans and prebendaries swear to 
fulfil and keep) is too clear to admit of any doubt 





oatus of which the obligation is deeply felt ‘and |on this head ‘The boys are to be “de bonis ec- 


the sanctity revered,” 

Cicerv has left us a lively picture of the ancient | 
gurs, who, when superintending the sacrifices and 
celebrating the outward religious ordinances in- | 
tended to impose upon their credulous countrymen, 
could not forbear smiling in each other's faces; but | 
we will not attempt to trace how akin to that feeling 
lust be the thoughts of a newly-appointed dean or | 
canon, When, fresh from his oath to observe and | 
keep the statutes and ordinances of his Chapter, the | 
it Mn of his palm is allayed by the pleasant irri- | 
tation of feeling within its grasp asum of money 
& hundred-fold vreater than that which those sta- | 
tutes, on any construction, would ever have bestowed | 
ouhim. It was scarcely to be expected that the 
> rT be lesm ‘n should fare better than “the legion 
O CO Ks and ariny of slaves.” Forty pounds were, 
by the Rochester statutes, to be siven to six poor 
en; and the farce of calling over the names of | 
eX then lone gathered to their fathers was actually | 
“ph Up atthe veneral audits till 1810, in the solemn | 
oo 1ave of dean, prebendaries, and chapter-clerks. 
Wr neuted plaintiffs in the courts of law at | 

Minister, even the threat ot losing all that had 
' racted them thither was not sufficient to_ 
' 
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ae 


| 


, 
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clesiw alendi;” they are to have “victum gratis 
datum ;” they are to be “impensis ecclesiz alendi ;” 
and the statutes descend into the most minute 
directions as to how much is to be paid for the 
table and commons of these boys and choristers, 
that is, at the common table, which, as we have 
shown before, the statutes intended should be kept 
up at each establishment. Subsequent visitations (in 
times when prelatical visitors did their duty) con- 
firm all this; and in Archbishop Parker's visitation 
to the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, in 1573, 


occurs a distinct passage, directing that no lands 


Which shall have been assigned “ for the provision of 
the common hall, or the tables of the scholars,” 


shall be alienated from their intended destination. 


Then follow regulations as to their diet, and for 
providing them with “commons without stint,” 
and the schoolmaster (one Miller) is reprimanded 
fur neglect of duty in not “overseeing the 
scholars at their table at meals.” Lest, however, 
it should be urged that these statutes have, from 
leneth of time and desuetude, lost their efficacy, 
we will remind the reader that, by a well-known 
principle of the Court of Chancery, no lapse of 
time can be pleaded against the claims of a charity ; 
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and, further, that these very statutes were twice 
solemnly confirmed by Parliament—once in the 
reign of Charles L, and again in the reign of 
Queen Anne. A curious clause occurs in the 
statute of Charles, which provides that, if the 
common table be not kept up, then the stipends 
of the officers of the establishment are, by way of 
compensation to the minor canons and lay clerks, 
to be added to their salaries—not to swell the 
incomes of the deans and prebendaries. 

It is worthy of remark that Lord Melbourne, 
in justifying the scheme of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners (afterwards legalised by 3 and 4 Vic., ch. 
113), expressly declares that that scheme “ would 
leave to the cathedrals sufficient means for all the 
objects and purposes for which they were ever 
founded ;’ and, on the same occasion, Lord John 
Russel] declared that “ it would not depart from the 
intentions of the founders.” Why, then, have the 
Whigs stopped short of compelling the carrying 
into effect these objects and these intentions? The 
instances of Rochester and Canterbury will show 
whether or not there exists any necessity for 
this: “The statutable allowances (we quote from 
Mr. Whiston, page v3) for the servants of 
the common hall amounted at Rochester to nearly 
seven-tenths, and at Canterbury to three-fourths, of 
the prebendal income; a proportion which would 
now give about 470/. in one case, and three-fourths 
of 9001, or 6O745L, in the other. In fact, at 
Rochester, the barber-tonsor, butler, cook, and 
undercook, had altogether 19. 15s., or nearly as 
much as one prebendary. Now, the reader will 
remark that in none of the cathedrals except at 
Durham has the stipend of the scholars been at all 
increased. In none of them has the establishment 
of the common hall been kept up, nor any com- 
pensation made to the scholars for the loss of it; 
whereas in the case of Canterbury the allowance of 
4/. has been cut down to 1/. &s. 4d., and at Wor- 
eester the 2/. 133. 4d. has been diminished to 
5a. 10d.” 

Mr. Whiston then proceeds to contrast, with 
the conduct of the cathedral es‘ablishments, that 
of the analogous foundations of our great public 
schools, the statutes of most of which are nearly 
identical with those given to the former; and we 
are happy to say that the school-trusts have been, 
on the whole, and despite some irregularities, 
observed with commendable fidelity. The present 
flourishing condition of Eton as an educational 
establishment, and the well-merited reputation of 
Winchester, furnish sufficient prima facie evidence 
that the provost and fellows of the former, and the 
warders and fellows of the latter, have not swelled 
their incomes at the cost of the poor scholars. 
Westminster, however, cannot show quite such 
clean hands; but here we havea Dean and Chapter 
to deal with, who, true to their vocation, compel 
the forty foundation-scholars to pay, under dif- 
ferent pretences, 1,500. a-year, and the Queen's 
scholars uearly 1,700]. a-year, for advantages 
which the statutes intended should be bestowed 
gratuitously. The colleges of Trinity and St. 
John's, at Cambridge, stand out in glorious con- 
trast to the evil deeds we have been detailing. 
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| Well may they fear no Royal Commiasions of 
Inquiry, and accordingly they have not, like 
Oxford, resorted to the special-pleading subtleties 
of a batch of narrow-minded lawyers, to fortify 
them in their resistance to one of the most reason. 
able Commissions of Inquiry that has ever issyed 
from the Government. 

If right should be done, and restitution ordere,] 
during the life-time of any of the present plun- 
derers of the poor scholars in the cathedral schools, 
it would be a curious calculation to show to what 
extent justice and their own stereotyped phrase, 
“a due regard to the sanctity of their oaths,” 
would compel them to disgorge. Mr. Whiston cal- 
culates that the sum owing to the Rochester Scho, J, 
since 1800, amounts to upwards of 5,000/.; an| 
the case of Canterbury is even still worse. Very 
recent instances are, however, not wanting where 
the Court of Chancery has ordered restitution in 
instances much less flagrant. 

We have dwelt so long in the hallowed pre- 
cincts of Canterbury and Rochester that we have 
not left ourselves much opportunity for a visit to 
the other cathedrals; need we say, that the same 
system of universal plunder of the poor and the 
defenceless seems to exist more or less in all. The 
Worcester interpretation of the passage in the 
statutes which directs that forty poor boys shall 
be maintained by the Church, is to give them 
ds. 10d. a-year each; while the analogous passage 
which directs that the dean is to have 1001, and 
the prebendaries 20/. each, is construed to mean 
1,486/. a-year to the dean, and 626/. to each 
prebendary! Ely is no better. Chester com- 
plains of its poverty, having, as the Chapter state, 
lost much of its property by “an accidental error, 
followed up by an iniquitous transaction ;” yet it can 
afford 1,000/. a-year to the dean, and 500/. to each 
prebendary ; to the school—nothing !—the loss 
of property, and “the iniquitous transaction” 
being, of course, made to fall as much as possible 
on the poor scholars. We might here, as else- 
where, with some truth, paraphrase the lines © 
Byron on Ireland : 

Gaunt famine never shall approach the gown ; 

Though scholars starve, the dean weighs twenty stone. 

Ecclesiastical Bristol is as naive as her merchants 
are ‘cute. The Chapter are afraid that if they 
were to augment the stipends of their munor 
canons “an inducement would be held out t 
nepotism ;” and yet, when a rectory held by 4 
minor canon becomes vacant, they pass over 4 
deserving senior minor canon of twelve years 
standing, and four others, in order to bestow the 
preferment on a relation of some one of their 
body, a transaction which formed the subject of 
an indignant memorial from the whole body © 
the minor canons. 

Carlisle so efficiently provided for its school 
that, seven years ago, there was not a singie 
scholar! The stipend of the master had been 
previously reduced from 201. to Si. Afterwards, 
upon the appointment of a new master, in whom 
the inhabitants had confidence, the school showe 
some symptoms of flourishing, and then the 
Chapter insisted upon the head-master teaching 
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the choristers for nothing! This. Chapter has 
canal shown considerable ingenuity in consoli- 
dating functions intended by the statutes to be 
kept distinct. Rather than raise out of the revenues 
of the Chapter the incomes of the minor canons 
(who, be it remembered, do the real work) to 
an amount barely sufficient to keep men who are 
clergymen and gentlemen, not only are several 
cathedral offices consolidated in one, but livings in 
the gift of the Chapter are bestowed upon these minor 
canons to eke out the deficiency ; which, in fact, comes 
+o the same thing as if the incomes of these livings 
were turown into the common source of prebendal 
dividends. Dy these means the incomes of the 
rebendaries have been raised from 22/. &s. to 
4392, while, of course, all the other incomes of 
the ¢ athedral officers have been stationary since 
» death of the royal founder. 
Well might the Chapters, in the face of these 
facts, refuse to comply with the request of the 
House of Commons to return the amount of their 
incomes, and most futile is their allegation that 
the deeay of the schools is not their fault. With 
respec + to the latter, we answer that it ¢s their 
fault if, by departing from the intentions of their 
under, with ample means at their disposal, they 
ret: vin the stipends of the schoolmasters at sums 
Jy insufficient to procure efficient men, and | 
wot t the scholars of their maintenance, in order 
t) divide the more themselves; and, with respect | 
yrmer, we tell these men, clothed in purple | 
aad fine mg thou; th they be, that though it is their 
turn 2 yet if the re form in Parliament pro- | 
mised I y ae John Russell for the next session 
’ Parliament be not, as we confess our mis- 
ivings ag mistrust of Whig honesty sometimes 


7 


the 


to the fi 


i 

» ke 1 power the family clique—the partie 
say, reform in tle representation shall 
‘ become a reality, 
he people of England, who, with indignant | 
and oe voice, will not be long in de- 
mandiug redress for the orphan and the appre ‘ssed, | 
‘e aly > has the subject attracted considerable 
attention, but no amendment has been produced | 
or promised, Already in the distance, looms, in 
racters of fire, the warning and mysterious | 


thing but these modern Belshazzars start | 
d tft i — banquet ° ! 

Lic subject is of so much public interest that 
we have not touched upon the merely personal 
[i connected with the dispute between Mr. 
NW hoton and the Dean and Chapter of Rochester. | 
I , be stated in a few words. Some years | 


the latter, well or ill for themselves, as the 
sequcl nay show, had the fortune to stumble upon | 
. seutleman as their head-master. A better 
feces or @ man, in our humble opinion, better 
flapted to the dutie 's of his appointment, could not 
“ave Oren made. A clergyman of most unexcep- 


“out-e moral and religious character, a scholar 
Ltnuent elassieal endow ments, as the honours he 

at Cambridge abundantly testify, and a man 
ng 1c (what, we believe not one of his oppressors 
“4 CVer have had the slightest chance of obtain- 


he us to believe, just so much as will suffice | 
‘of Thusells Howards, Greys, and Elliots— | 


then will come the turn | 
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ing) the proud and most unmistakeable distinction 

of a fellowship of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
such a man was likely, if properly treated, not only 
to confer honour upon the establishment of which 
he became a member, but to afford to it, in times 
of danger, a shield and a protection. Let us see 
how far the Dean and Chapter of Rochester have 
endeavoured to enlist on their side the services of 
a man capable of becoming so efficient an ally or 
so dangerous an enemy. 

Naturally anxious for the success of the school 
over which he was called to preside, Mr. Whistor, 
in February, 1848, addressed to the Dean and 
Chapter a request, respectful enough in its terms, 
to augment the stipends of the exhibitioners of the 
school at the universities—the unaugmented sta- 
tuteable sum being 5/. each annually, intended by 
the founder to prov vide for their maintenance there, 
as in those times it was doubtless sufficient so to 
do, and as the clear language of the statutes 
abundantly testifies; a fact, indeed, subsequently 
expressly admitted by the Dean and ( ‘hapter them- 
selves. The Chapter, with a hardihood that a 
lawyer might envy, coolly reply to this by telling 
the ‘applicant that he “is mistaken in his inferences 
Tespecting the obligation imposed on them by their 
' statutes. 

Nothing daunted, the indefatigable reformer 
addressed (July 3, 1848) another communication 
to the Chapter, in which he brings to their notice 
the precise words of the statutes.® To this the 
A ‘hapter reply, with convenient generality, that 

“they cannot admit the princ iples upon which 
the application is founded ;’ and that they desire 
to ‘close the corres sponde nee.’ Probably they 
may find hereafter it will not be quite so easy to 
“close the correspondence” with those that may 
next honour them with an = 

Once more (August 23, 1545), Mr. Whiston en- 
deavoured to bring the Chapter to a sense of justice, 
and, ina long and somewhat discursive letter to 
them of this di ate, he ree apitulates the proofs of his 
assertion that that body is bound by their statutes 
to maintain not only the four boys at the univer- 
sity, but twenty foundation-scholars at their school. 
These proofs we have already given ; but we cannot 
‘avoid bringing to the reader’s notice a new fact 
prominently advanced in this letter. 'T rinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and the cathedral establishment 
of Rochester, owed their existence to the same 
founder (Henry VIIT.); one was born in 1543, the 
other in 1546. Can there be a doubt, therefore, that 
language nearly if not quite identical in the two 
statutes should be construed in the same w ay ?T 

Trinity, noble Trinity, construes its statutes 
(assigning, nominally, one shilling a-week for 
commons) to mean that real commons and rooms 
shall be afforded at the present time to its founda- 
tion-members. Rochester pretends to keep the 
| promise of its statutes to the ear, but sorely 


* The words are, “ Statnimus at ex bonis ecclesia (quatuor 
scholares pauperes in academiis nostris semper alantur.” “ We 
ordain that out of the funds of our Church, four poor scholars Le 
always mainfatned in our univetsities.” 

+S aking of the foundation. scholars and sizars, the words 
are, «Oui ui sumptibus collegii alantur ac sustentantur.” Compare 
this with the language in the last note. 
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breaks it to the hope. Utrum horum? Trinity or 
Rochester ? 

Two or three more letters were addressed by 
our apostle of the new Reformation to this most 
leaden Chapter, of course without result ; and then, 
wearied by so many fruitless efforts, Mr. Whiston 
submitted the whole case to two eminent equity 
barristers, one Mr. David Lewis, the other Sir 
John Romilly, since Attorney and Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, and now Master of the Rolls, who, though 
willing enough to take credit as anactive reformer 
of the law, seems to have quite forgotten the 
monstrous abuses then brought to his notice. Their 
opinion was in substance the following :— 

1. “ That the Dean and Chapter of Rochester 
are under an obligation, in the nature of a trust, 
to allow out of the common funds of the cathedral 
to the four university students a yearly sum of 
money sufficient tor their imaintenance at the 
university. 

2. “That they are under the like obligation to 
provide for the maintenance of the twenty founda- 
tion-scholars. 

3. “ That the proportion of the increased income 
applicable for the maintenance of the students and 
echolars is to be regulated by the proportion which 
the statutable stipends as-iened for their benefit 
bear to the other stipends assigned ly the statutes.” 

[N.B. Compare this with the table we before 
gave of the proportion in which the stipends of 
the deans and prebendaries have been increased 
compared with those of the other members of the 
Chapter. | 

4. “'That desuetude will not release the Dean 
and Chapter from the obligation which (as above 
stated) the statutes impose on them; and that the 
increase of the whole income of the Chapter is 
applicable to the augmentation, pro ratd, of the 
various specific payments directed by the statutes, 
upon the principle of ev prés applied to charities.” 

Now, with such clear and incontestible opinions, 
the only wonder is, that the cathedral towns con- 
tain no attorney enterprising enough to file a bill 
in Chancery ayainst the Chapters. Such a bill 
would cost him nothing, as the costs would (in 


justice they ought) probably he ordered to be paid 


by the delinquent deans and prebendaries out of 
their own pockets, or, if net that, then ont of the 
charity funds. <Atall events, they would never be 
saddled on the relator of such a bill. 

Mr. Whiston, very fairly, transmitted — this 
opinion to the Chapter, who, it seems, had also 
been taking counsel's opinion ; but this thev have 
taken care never tu publish to thisday ! Of course, 
this proceeding was as fruitless as his former efforts, 
and, at length (December 14th, 1848), innocently 
Imagining that the prelate s of these dave are ais 
pure-minded and as fr ady in thy ir Visitatorial 
capacities to redress Wrong as the Cranmers and 
the Parkers of former times, le finally appealed, 


In sclenin form, to the bish ip of the diocese, in his | 


capacity of visitor of the cathedral. This most 
active prelate deigned, in the space ofa fortnicht, 
to notice the ¢ ise thus gol m1! ly eonfids dl to lim, 
by rtarting a new and, as he doubtless anticipated, 


an insurmountable difficulty to the further progress | 


+ 


of Mr. Whiston’s requisition: to wit, that the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners were a party interested 
in the question. ‘The futility of such ar excuse for 
delay Mr. Whiston distinctly showed in a subse. 
quent communication to the bishop, not only from 
the nature of the case, but also because, unluckily 
for the bishop's position, the very statute creating 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners contains an ex. 
press saving clause, which has been ratified by 
judicial decisions, preventing their interfering with 
the necessary and proper expenditure for the 
cathedral trusts. A desultory correspondence with 
the unwilling prelate for more than a year, during 
which the latter takes care to advance not a single 
step, is at length (March 15th, 1849) brought to a 
permanent stand-still by the latter coolly telling 
Mr. Whiston that, as he “ is claiming pried 1€8 
[the episcopal word for rights] which, if they 
ever existed [surely, the bishop cannot construe 
the easy Latin of the statutes we have before 
quoted], have been in abeyance for 300 years 
{more shame to the bishop and his predecessors, 
who, as visitors, might and ovght to have afforded 
a remedy long ago}, I do not think that fifteen 
months [Cranmer or Parker would not have 
required many more days] is a long period to 
wait.” Such is the mode in which the not under- 
paid prelates now perform the high functions 
reposed in them! Mr. Whiston, however, supplies 
the key to this bishop's conduct by informing us 
that he was, previously to his elevation to the 
bench, Dean of Worcester, where the forty founda- 
tion-scholars receive for their statutory mainte- 
nance 5s. 10d. a-year each; and where a remon- 
strance from the minor canons as to the none 
observance of the statutes met with the reply from 
the dean and prebendaries, in substance, that they 
would do what they liked with their own, and 
that, if the minor canons did not like it, they 
might go to the d——-; or, in ecclesiastical Jan- 
guage, resign. At length, after two more Un- 
answered letters, this guardian of the rights of the 
'Chureh, who is bound by an express clause of the 
‘statute of Henry VIIT, to “watch and take care 
that they be inviolably observed, and, once in 
every three years, to visit and reform abuses,” and 
who is “forbidden to dispense with any one 
' statute,” coolly tells Mr. Whiston that he must £0 
to the Court of Chancery. We know not whether 
| Mr. Whiston has taken this Judas-like advice ; 1! 
he have, we certainly wish that, in this instance, 
| Chancery may realise the school-boy’s bean tdea! ol 
‘it: that the Acad of the cathedral establishment 
lat Rochester may be included in its grasp, and 
| may get well pummelled before it gets out again.? 








We have now finished our resumé of this most 
interesting ease; the pamphlet, though discursive, 
‘somewhat encumbered with repetitions, and not 
‘arranged in the most logieal order possible, 3s, 02 
ithe whole, temperate and well written, and evi- 
dently proceeds from the pen of one whose heart 
hand soul are in the cause he espouses. The reader 
| will he anxious to learn whether the Dean and 
| 


— 








* In some of the public schools, when one boy gets tic hea « 
boy under his arm, so as to Le able to pumn el him at! 
tu Le in Chancery. 
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lease, the head of the patient is si 
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Chapter of Rochester have impugned the accuracy 
of any of the damning facts now first presented to 
the public, or whether they have produced the 
opinions of counsel as eminent as those who have 
expressed an opinion favourable to Mr. Whiston’s 
allegations, to the effect that they are not bound 
by their statutes to do what is required of them. 
Nothing of the sort! The real answer of these 
most logical reesoners reminds us of the fable of 
the discussion between Jupiter and the country- 
man, when the former, finding himself likely to be 
worsted in the contest, threatened to bring his 
thunderbolts to his aid. “Now, Jupiter,’ ex- 
claimed the acute rustic, “I am sure you are 
wrong, When you threaten to resort to your thun- 
der.’ Of logic near akin to this is that of the 
Dean and Chapter of Rochester ; for their answer 
to Mr. Whiston’s pamphlet has been—reader, you 
will never guess—to remove him from the head- 
mastership of the grammar-school ! and that with- 
ont a single allegation, advanced or proved, of im- 
morality, irreligion, or unfitness in any respect 
for his office, except in having presumed to ask, in 
print, justice from these pseudo aristocrats of a 
plethoric establishment. Determined to give them 
an opportunity of justifying, if possible, their con- 
duct, Mr. Whiston obtained from the Court of 
Queen's Bench a rule for a mandamus to restore 
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him to his office; this the Dean and Chapter 
defeated in Easter Term last, not upon the merits, 
but by the shabby and merely formal objection 
that he ought to have applied first for redress to 
the visitor. What justice he is likely to get if 
he applies in that quarter we leave our readers to 
determine by what has gone before. 

But a power more potent, more determined, and 
better calculated to do justice than faithless visitors 
or lagging courts, has already shown symptoms of 
having been a not unobservant spectator of the 
struggle; and we are glad to find that a notice 
has been placed on the papers of the House of 
Commons by Mr. Mowatt, stating that he will 
‘all the attention of the House to the whole case, 
when it will doubtless attract that attention in the 
country which its importance deserves. From such 
small beginnings the greatest changes have, in 
times past, arisen; and, substituting “ people” for 
“king,” pro rege, grege, as Lord Brougham has 
it, the prophecy in “ Marmion” of the approach- 
ing fate of the Popish hierarchy may not prove 
altogether inapplicable to the cathedral establish- 
ments of our own days— 


Behind, a darker hour ascends, 

The altar quakes, the crozier bends, 

The ire of a despotic Aing 

Rides forth upon Destruction’s wing. 
Marmion, Canto 3. 


SOU L-DEA THI. 


Ir in us, born for heights of bliss, 
Our hapless Spirit should storm and strive 
‘lo free himself from iron gyve, 

r N . . . - — “ = . yar 

To soar to where he first did miss, 


And find the effort vain, and lie 
A time-bound slave of circumstance, 
Fulfilling all his round of sense, 

To let his nobier Reason die— 


This world were but a barren sherd 
Struck from the sphere of Nothingness ; 
And all our dearest happiness 

The shadow of a flying bird. 


Our labour but to build our tomb, 
Our heart a broken shrine of shame, 
Our hope a wish without a name, 

Gur home a home, and not a home. 


So, holding in his dole of breath, 
Should solemn Time gaze on their graves 
Who gave them-zelves for sordid slaves, 
And gorged themselves with glutted death— 


Who sank at last in dream of bliss, 
Who lost all faith in godly fears, 
And gave the lie to human tears, 

Seeking no other rest than this, 
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CRAIGALLAN 


CASTLE. 


(Continued from page 339.) 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
INTRIGUES, 


Wirn a perseverance worthy of a better cause, 
Morison persisted in his suit, but all to no pur-| 
pose. Sarah became silent and reserved to every 

one except her father ; the bloom forsook her cheek, 

for she rarely went abroad; and it became appa- | 
rent that health and spirits were fast going down. | 
Threats and persuasion had been alternately tried | 
by her mother, in order to induce her to consent | 
to a union with Morison, but in vain. The house- 

hold was truly a distracted one, the father was, 
sinking into dotage, the mother saw herself on the | 
brink of a precipice, with only one chance of 
escape, the marriage of her daughter, and that she_ 
had almost given up hope of accomplishing; the 

daughter, in her turn, miserable from two causes, 

the probable loss of her own lover, and the evident 

distress she was inflicting on her parents by the 

rejection of the substitute that they had provided 

for her, Of all the painful struggles in this world, 

that is the most trying when we are tempted to 

merge duty in affection; the spirit truly requires 

much strength from within when everything ex-} 
ternal seems to conspire in forcing on such a sacri- | 
fice. Resolute in her resistance, Sarah looked | 
about for means of escape, and, as a last alternative, | 
she bethought herself of trying the sympathy of 
Morison himself: she had not much expectation 
of succeeding, but she determined on making the 
attempt. She sent him a note requesting a private 
interview in the garden; and it was amusing to 
hehold the extravagant vestures which he exhi-, 
hited on receiving the tiny epistle. He knocked 
down chairs and tables, and then danced on them, 
to the yvreat consternation of Rankin and the 
other clerks, who regarded him as having been 
seized with a sudden fit of madness. Ludovicko 
came in during the melee, and to him Morison 
triumphantly held up the note, which was read by 
the lawyer with a grim smile, accompanied with 
the remark that “all women were alike.” Mori- 
som Went up stairs to examine his wardrobe, sing- 
ing by the way— 


I'l. dress myself all in my best, 
To walk abroad with Sally. 

The rejected bracelets were carefully taken out 
for the second time, as he had no doubt that on 
this occasion they would be received with great 
liumility, and, equipped in the most dazzling 
manner that his resonrees would permit, the san- 
guine swain set out on his journey. Poor Sarah's 
costume bore a marked contrast to that of her 
bean. Dispirited and crushed, her toilet was plainer 
now than ever; and be it known that a woman’s 
grief is very bad when she neglects dress, Who 
ever saw a slovenly widow? Morison shrank a 
little when he observed the pale cheek and the 
drooping figure, and conjectured that such appear- 
ances boded ill for a sprightly interview. “She'll 


be going to beg my pardon, and trying to come jt 
humbly,” thought he. 
“You'll think me very bold, Mr. Morison,’ 


commenced the young lady, “in having asked 


you to meet me in this way.” 

“Not at all, ma’am,” replied the self-satisfieg 
suitor; “ better late than never.” 

“Tam going to ask you a very extraordinary 
favour.” 

“What is it?” asked the brisk young man, 
jutting out his limbs from the arbour-seat wit! 
more energy than grace. 

“IT wish you to fling away a worthless thiug, 
that is not worth having,” answered Sarah. 

“What is that?” 

“Myself!” 

“You speak in riddles, ma’am ; explain yourzelf,” 
said Morison. 

“'The case requires little explanation,” replied 
Sarah. “ With my mother’s sanction, you have, as 
I think, foolishly aspired to my hand. There are 
hundreds better worth your notice than I am; 
leave me, then, and look after them. You and 
your uncle have, it seems, our family in your 
power. It would be more generous, would it not? 


/—lI am sure, on reflection you will see it to be so 


—if you would, without taking offence, or in any 
way seeking revenge on my parents, transfer your 
attentions to some other quarter. I do not hate 
you, but I cannot love you as a wile should do; 
and it would be a poor triumph to drag an unwil- 
ling victim 'to the altar. You yourself would be 
the first to regret it; but repentance would come 
too late, if the deed were once done. Do, I |} 
seech you, take pity on a helpless, miserable girl, 
anxious, on the one hand, to save her parents, and, 
on the other, to be true to honour and duty. >ay 
that you will do this, and I shall never cease to be 
grateful to you till my dying day.” 

“Save your parents, Miss Graham?! 
you mean ?” 

“T do not know business matters; but there 1s 
money borrowed of your uncle, or some such 


What do 


| thing.” 


“Not a farthing that I know of.” . 

“There is some misunderstanding, then,” satd 
Sarah, who saw by Morison’s suspicious looks that 
she had said too much, and had probably disclosed 
to him information not previously known to him. 
Trying to recover the blunder, she added, in some 
confusion, “ Perhaps, with a view to gain me overt, 
my mother has represented it in that light, or I 
have not understood her correctly.” 

“Perhaps not,” replied Morison. “I know of 
no claim that I have upon you; but I shall inquire 
into the matter very narrowly, and, if I have, I'll 
avail myself of it to the smallest item. A pretty 
thing, indeed, it were, if I were to relinquish you 
in order that you might fall into the hands of the 
creature, Turner!” 
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“You know,” said Sarah sadly, “that he is 
sup posed to be gone.” 

“Why, then, do you care for him ?’ 

“T may not long survive him; and I would 
have the hand that is his laid into ‘the grave pure 
and unpledg sed.” 

Morison burst into a state of uncontrollable 
fury when he heard this. “I tell you, madam, 
what I told Turner, that I will have you if there 
js any means 10 earth or hell by w hich I can com- 


a my desire. I know that you despise me, 


but that only whets my resolution, and will add | 


sweetness to my revenge when the day comes.” 
“You speak like a savage, sir! 
boldly, for Oscar was by “her side. 
on earth shall make me yours! Nay, despite the 
canon ‘gainst self -slaughter, I had sooner fall by 
my own hand than call such a monster husband ! 


‘The bully saw in her flashing eye and deter- | 


mined bearing that this was the death-warrant to 
f s hopes; and that she whom he had _ hitherto 
regarded as a pretty sentimental plaything could 
boast of the highest attributes of female character, 
and that, once resolved, her decision was irre- 
vocable. Maddened by this consideration he 
added— 

“You did not hear all that I said to Turner. 
: told him that if I did not get you no other body 

hould—that whoever became your husband, let 
bien cross the widest seas, he should fall by my 
hand: and no terror of law should stand between 
ime and my purpose, For, were a gallows high as | 
Haman’s to stand before me, I should have the 
heart's blood of my rival ? 

Having delivered this furious speech, Morison 
rau off, going back to Paulton much faster than he 
lad come out. On his way he met the post-boy, 
ed him— 

“Sir, you sometimes tak oot the letters to 
Craigallan; ye micht tak them oot the day—it is 
very warm.” 

Maser for an excuse to visit the castle, Morison 
liad often taken out the letters, and, really, if the 
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truth must be told, had peeped in at the ends and | 
| Subscribe myself, 
yours, “By Bs 


opened epistles when he could do so with im- 
puuity; and thus gratifying a low, vulgar curiosity, 
had utrived to pick up a few family secrets. 


He iechanically took the letters from the lad, and, 
glauciug over the addresses, saw one for Sarah 
feats s the post-mark of New York. It occurred 
to hin that this might be from Turner; and, seruti- 
hising the superscription, he was confirmed in this 
Dismissing the messenger, he promised 
ty ip to the castle with his despate hes; and 
he post-office emissary’s back was fairly | 
tris a le broke open the seal after a brief interval | 
of hesita ition, such as might be supposed to occur 
toa v rson vof his morality. His conjecture turned | 
outright, and the document ran as under :— 


pi lion, 


vy} 
wiley 


“32, Broadway, New York, Aug. 3, 18—. 
“My Dearest Sanau,—I embrace the very 
opportunity that I have had on shore to 
We were shipwrecked on the out- 
i ard passage ; and, after being picked up b an | 
poe 


earlic t 
Write you. 


Aincrican ve ‘ssel, were landed here to-day. 


retorted Sarah | i 
“No power | 


| most anxious to push through my medical educa- 
| tion; and, as I find I cannot return in time for 
|next session at St. David's, I have reluctantly 
| made up my mind to remain here for the winter ; 
and all the more readily as I made the acquaint- 
ance on board the American vessel of some trans- 
atlantic savants, who will be of great service in 
forwarding my prospects. One thing, however, 
causes me the’ profoundest regret in making this 
| arran; gement, and that is the misery of postponing 
my re-union with you; but then I try to console 
myself with the reflection that, in consenting to 

| this temporary separation, I am only taking a ‘step 
in the way of making myself more worthy “of you. 

To be entirely worthy of you is a height ‘of eleva- 
in thought, 








‘tion to which I can never reach; but, 
I climb to Fame’s highest pinnacles. And though 
in reality I only make but one step towards the 
threshold of their glory, yet I know I am in the 
right path; and if I only were assured that this 
humble effort met with your approval, I should be 
supremely happy. I much need encouragement 
when I think of the great gulf which conven- 
tionally separates us. Let me, therefore, have but 
one kind word from you, dearest Sarah, and I 
shall cheerfully encounter whatever discourage- 
ments may be before me. 

“When we parted, we made no arrangements 
t} as to correspondence. I have therefore, at a ven- 
‘ture, addressed this to the castle, and earnestly 
hope that it will reach you safely, and without 
delay. I shall be very miserable till 1 hear from 
you. Out of sight, out of mind, is a common 
catastrophe in love; but when, as in my case, the 
ies ntee is poor and friendle 8S, and the rivals on 
, the spot rich and powerful, how fearful are the 
odds! Qh, if you could only be poor for a short 
time, in order that my pretensions might be 
weighed against all other competitors! You in- 
deed told me, Sarah, that you had no other lovers ; 
i but how can beauty, worth, and wealth such as 
yours long remain uncoveted? Do relieve my 
anxious suspense, and let me know that you enter- 
tain for me a tithe of the affection wherewith I 
fondly, devotedly, and for ever 





ee 


“Tf you wish me to write again, please say if I 


»} shall do so to the same address as this.” 


“You wish an answer by return of post, my 
fine fellow, do you? Well, you shall have it— 





you shall have it; and in such a w ay as shall close 
the correspondence, if there be any virtue in good 
ink. What a blessing I came out to see the jade! 
She might otherwise have got this precious docu- 
ment, and sent a shivelling communication in 
ire ‘turn, I'll nip their cooing in the bud, and 
make myself the hero of a new edition of the 
Babes in “the Wood !” 

With this resolve, Morison returned to Craig- 
allan, and left the letters at the porter’s lodge, 
except, of course, the one which he had opened ; 
and it he carefully deposited in his pocket-book, 
and a second time retracing his steps, he pursued 
his way into Paulton. After a few minutes’ rumi- 
nation in the office, he took up a sheet of note- 
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per, and, cleverly imitating a female hand, wrote | 
the following letter :— 
“ Craigallan Castle, Sept. 16, 18—. 
“Sin,—I had always considerable scruples in 
‘jelding to your svlicitations ; and, on reflection, 
thought myself so far wrong in m: aintaining an 
intimacy with a person in your position, unknown 
to my parents, that I took an carly opportunity, 
after your departure, to consult them on the point ; 
and they were so dec idedly averse to anything in 
the shape of a low connexion, that I have no alter- 
native left but to insist, in the most decided man- 
ner, that all intercourse of every kind shall for ever 
cease between us. 
“Tam, sir, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“Saran GRAHAM, 


“PS. There is no occasion for your writing any 
answer to this, as, if you do, I shall put it into 
the hands of my esteemed friend, Mr. William 


Morison, as the legal adviser of the fuinily.” 


“There’s a hit! exclamed the ingenious pen- 
man. “ Won't that go into his nerves! By jingo, 
when he reads that, he will have to prescribe for 
himself for a fortnight!’ ‘The letter was duly 
folded, addresse ', sealed, and that sume night took 
its flight to the unfortunate lover. 

Next morning Morison called arain at the castle, 
and acquainted Mrs, Graham with the transaction 
who, cn the whole approved of it. Had any rich 
man come forward and claimed Sarah’s hand, he 
would have been made welcome, as such a suitor 
might have helped the family out of difficulties ; 
but a poor husband to Sarah, however much it 
night have gratified the young lady herself, was 
not consonant with sound household diplomacy, 
and therefore fell to be condemned. 

“You know, Mra. Graham,” said Morison with 
a keen look, + I havea qreat deal tn my power, 
but Tam anxious to get Sarah, at whatever hazard, 
and have taken the trouble of going through this 
manceuvre In order that she may have another 
chance before she incurs the danger of rejecting 
me. 

“T have done all [T can, Mr. Morison,” replied 
the lady coldly, who, although hearing well the 
ominous words with which he b: ‘rn, sad observ- 
inv, too, the sigrific ant look, had the presence of 
mind betray no emotion, Ludovicko and she 
having well arranged that ho mine should be 
sprung except between themselves, 

“T shall give her a little more time,” resumed 
Morison, “and if she still holds out, her father 





and you miust take your chance.” 

‘What do you mean, sir?” 
lx la dly. 

“ Nothing,” replie 1 the bully, somewhat abashed | 
at the ab rapt <8 of the query, 

“Nothing, sir!” continued Mrs. Graham ; “why | 
vou talk as hal my daughter were obliged to marry 
you and nobody else! Let me tell vou, sir, for the 
sake of your uncle I have done more than I : shall | 
ever do for a iy other body. 


asked the lady | 


cir, is not to be dragved like a truant to school. 
an end of the | 


She will not have vou, and there's 


But my daughter, | woman that is worth having. 
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matter in the meantime. And yet, after all that ] 
have done, instead of being grateful, you throw 
out bullying hinte! Explain, if you please, what 
is the great calamity that is to befal Mr. Graham 
and me, if we do not force Miss Graham to become 
your wife. Don’t look from side to side, but tel} 
me straight to the face what you can do, or meay 
0 do!’ e 

“T heard Sarah say something about Mr. Graham 
having borrowed sums from Grant which he could 
not repay.” 

“And do you know of any sums having loep 
borrowed 2?” 

“ No.” 

“Then why do you listen to the story ?" 

“To tell the truth,” replied Morison, “iny uncle 
is so deep, and you yourself so intriguing, that you 
might do many things unknown to me.” 

Mrs. Grahain laughed at this sally. “Oh, you 
dear innocent !” said she, after indulging her mirth 
which, for an artificial laugh, might have done 
credit to Mrs. Jordan. “TI really do believe you 
are in love, after all. But you must be schooled 
again; for although everybody in your situation 
does foolish things, you are committing such extra- 
vagant acts that the whole parish will make a joke 
of vou. Mr. Graham, I believe, has joined your 
uncle Grant in some speculations, by which he 
hopes to make money; but as to borrowing, thiat 
is out of the question, unless you become too love- 
sick to manage well. Now look, stupid! How could 
I go to Sarah and ask her to love you without 
some reason to give for my so dving? You are 
well enough in looks, as young men go now-a-days, 
but when [ was in my teens, no young lady would 
have thrown herself at vour feet. Then you were 
humble in situation, poor, and so forth, and Sara! 
didn't know that you were a relation.” 

“No; and she made light of it when I told her,” 
interjected the meek lover. 

“'That’s her way. Well, [ had to give some 
reason for pleading the cause of one poor lover, 
when [ had diseountenaneed the attentions oi 
another party of the same description; and 
Heaven forgive me! I told her this story about the 
borrowing. But how came she to mention it to 
you? 

“She was urging me to resign my pretensions, 
and implored me to give her up and at the same 
time not injure you.’ 

“ And what did you say ? 

“T told her roundly that I would on no account 


9 ” 


give her up.” 


“ And there you ac ‘ted like a fool! You play 
the gallant! Why. you think a woman should be 
hunted down like a hare! You ought to have 
made a deep sigh, put your hand on your breast, 
and said that words could not describe the sacri- 
fice, bat that, since she wished it, you would make 


the fatal ronanslation-~then heawn Paulton, leave 
| ) Seotland, and turn another Romeo. Had you ¥e ie 
‘that, most likely Sarah would have relented ; 


mere threats will never move her, or any = ; 
You must ¢ ‘hi ans re 
vour tack altogether, and try to win her over with 
kindness.” 
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«So I did,” replied Morison sulkily. “I bought 
a handsome and very expensive pair of bracelets, 
I twice put them into her hands.” 

« There again you were wrong. You ought to 
have W aited till you heard of her going toa party, 
and then sent them anonymously, and given me a 
hint; I would have so managed that she would 
have thanked you in good earnest. Lut there’s the 
dinner-bell ; come along.” 

When seated at table, Morison, in accordance 
svith the new tactics, made no advances to Sarah, 
as usual, but contented himself with doing the 
honours of the table to the father and « laughte T. 

‘Any news to-day, Mr. Finlayson ?” asked the 
old gentleman, one of whose infirmities was a 
constant forgetting of names. 

« None partic ularly, except that the emigrant 
ship, the Brilliant of St. David’ s, has been 
wrecked.” 

“Ay 2—I don’t recollect of her.” 

“T dare say not; but [ mentioned her to you 
because Barker, Tommy Barker, one of your own 
old captains, commanded her.” 

“T recollect him,” answered John. 
she wrecked ?” 

“There was a mutiny, headed by the surgeon, 
and a storm came on, and all went wrong.”’ 

“ Have any lives been lost ?” asked Mr. Graham. 

“Tt was at first supposed that the mutineers had 
all been drowned, but it now turns out that they 
have arrived at New York. The way that [know 
of it is by a young woman, a daughter of Mrs. 
indlay, a decent vintner, having called on me to 
say that this surgeon had promis sed to marry her, 
and wishing me to write him to keep his promise ; 
but I told her that, as the fellow had left his 
mother to starve, it was not surprising that he 
should jilt his mistress.” 

Sarah could bear the ribaldry no longer, and 
abruptly left the room. 


“Tlow was 


CHAPTER XXX, 
LUDOVICKO CHECKMATES, 


Oxe day Mr. Morison had occasion to pass the 
establishment of Mr. Skipton, the eccentric brazier, 
the sound of whose hammer reverberated throu: ch 
the street. ‘Time was when that cadence would 
have caused Morison to pause and to walk into the 
hop, and discourse with its ocenpant on amateur 
theatric: ls, or listen to Skipton’s , fucetia in con- 
ne m with tlh © passing news of the town; but 
the business of life was pressing hard on the new 
factor for Craigallan, and he had no time for un- 
cudiny from its eares, Mr. Skipton was not dis- 
a al. Lowe ver, to allow him to ps 38, for he hailed 
him Very unceremoniously, 
“Ho, without there, young quill-driv. ir: 
quill-driver with the hiat, here, will your’ 
Morison’s pride was somewhat touched by this 
Punrctilious salute, but he nevertheless turned back 
and entered the shop. 
“What do you want?” 


shy 


Young 


said he sternly A 


and she would not take them from me, although | 
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you are disposed to join the Coriolanus Amateur 
Dramatic ¢ Tub.” 
“T am not.” 


“Why ?” 


“It is enough,” retorted the quill-driver, “ that 
I tell you my determination, without giving 


but since you ask them, I may just tell 
you, at once , that your positi on, never at any time 
great things, has not been raised for the last two 
or three years; mine has been elevated during the 
last two or three months; and therefore it is not 
meet that you and I shoul 1 club together. 

“Why, hang you, sir! people as good as you 
have given in their adhesion. Look at the list of 
the acting committee.” 

“ Let me see your list,” asked Morison. “ Why 
there is not a single person here that Mr. Graham 
of Craigallan, or my uncle, Mr. Grant, would asso- 
ciate with, and all the world knows that they 
associate freely with me.” 

“And do you reckon John Graham and Ludu- 
vicko Grant to be trumps?” inquired the intrepid 
artizan. 

“TI do,” replied Morison, 
disparaging question. 

“Well,” answered Tubaleain, “I reckon them 
two low scoundrels, unfit for any society  bove 
travelling tinkers. I know that about them which 
might cause both to be hanged.” 

“Skipton, take care what you say! That is 
actionable; and if either thought fit fos might 
amerciate you in more damage than all your brass 
ay would be worth.” 

“A fig for their action! They have more need 
to be afraid of me than I of them. How I did 
tickle them !—hang me if ever I saw any thing cu 
the stage like it!” 

“Did you stone them?’ asked Morison. “I 
hear you have a trick of stoning people at night.” 

“Worse than that; I gave them a touch of the 
supernatural which the ‘y won 't forget in a hurry.” 

‘I don’t understand you,” said Morison, impa- 
tient to be off. 

“Stop, and [ will tell you all about it; the 
story is a good one, and would make a capital 
play. paying 


reasons ; 


rather daunted by the 


One night I was out at Craigallan, 
my respects to the young ladies of the establish- 
ment. Whilst regaling myself in the kitchen, a 
ery was raised that Mrs. Graham was coming. I 
sprang into the scullery, but had not been there 
many minutes when I heard footsteps approaching. 
Thinking it might be the lady, I climbed up into 
a recess In one of the corners; an old door was 
there, which I pushed open and crept along till I 
was stopped by a thin wall, through which I heard 
voices. ‘The voices were those of Graham and Grant 
hatching a plot ; and I determined on giving them 
a fright. , 
“What plot were they hatching?” asked Mo- 
rison, considerably interested. 
“They were confabbing how they could share 
some property between them and keep out the 


heir, who, they said, did not know about the will.” 


} 


exclaimed Morison ; “do tell me all about 


“Halt” 


“Hey-day!” said the brazier; “don’t our new. that, good Skipton, do!” 
I want to see, sir, if| 


honours sit heavy on us! 


“I am good Skipton now, am I?” 
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“Yes; you are very good, Skipton. Tell me 
this story, ‘and I shall j join your society, and triple 
the entry-money.” 

“Tt is half-a-crown; take care !” 

“I don't mind. Like you, I detest villany, 60 
let it be Now, my dear Skipton, go on.” 

“They had been speaking for some time, 80 
that I could not make out the whole story ; and 
then, as they did not always speak loud, and I had 
to listen through a partition, I could not catch the 
whole, but I gathered this, that somebody had 
married privately and had a son; the husband did 
not acknowledge her; she died mad. The hus- 
band afterwards made a will leaving all to the son. 
Grant had the will, but had kept it private, and 
he and Graham were to divide the spoil. Grant 
asked how much he would give as hush-money. 
I gave a groan at the critical time. Graham was 
as cowardly as Macbeth, Grant as bold as his wife, 
and Grant soon after put the question. Again I 
cried, ‘Beware!’ in the style of Hamlet’s father, 
and Graham fell down as flat as a pancake.” 

“Most astonishing! Did you not catch the 
name of the son or of the property?” inquired 
Morison, trembling with anxiety. 

“No,” answered Skipton ; “but, oh, I did do the 
unearthly to perfection! I could swear that John 
Graham believed the voice to come from the dead 
fellow who made the will.” 

“IT am sure you would do it well,” 
Morison. “ You need not speak about this matter 


to any one else, one does not like the faults of their | 


own relations to be made public.” 

“Certainly not. ‘He who steals my purse,’ &. 
Come, now, the entry-money; we'll make you 
vice for oming down so handsome. 'There is another 
rogue that I used to frighten, the fellow Wain- 
right; many a time I slapped him. But the money !” 

“I have not the money upon me,” said the 
future vice, “ but there is my signature.” 

“Pooh! A skinflint, after all,” muttered the 
brazier, as Morison left. “But if he does not pay 
I'll not only expose him, but Grant, Graham, and 
the whole tribe. 'T hey are a set of rogues all.” 
And so the brazier resumed his hammer, aud his 
wits shortly after gave chace to a Shaksperian 
quotation that might be germane to the subject in 
hand. 

Morison was busied with graver thoughts ; he 
had no doubt that the conversation overheard by 
Skipton referred to himself, and he determined on 
taking the bull by the horns at once, and challeng- 
ing Ludovicko with the fraud. “If he hear of 
ngs oad s story,” thought he, “he will find means 
to wheedle him into the disbelieving of his very 
ears, and he will have such lies hatched for me 
that I will infallibly be smoothed over as I have 
always been. Ha! I now see what Graham's wife 
meant when she told her daughter that they were 
in my power. My power! They shall know it, 
they shall feel it with a vengeance. I will grind 
all of them to the earth. Miss, I warrant, will 
be glad to cry peccavi now on her knees. She 
must down upon her knees and lick the dust be- 
fore I will stoop even to look at her! And the 
mother, the artful, brazen-faced, lying Jezebel ! 





remarked | 
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I'll tear the mask off her face, and make her cars 
tingle as they have never done before.” He gra- 
dually worked himself into a state of frenzy, and 
by the time he reached the office his face was 
flushed and his brow knitted in fierce anger. He 
burst open his uncle’s door and, rushing in, wildly 
exclaimed — 

“Uncle, you are a villain!—a double-dyed 
villain !” 

“Patience,” replied Ludovicko, adjusting his 
books and papers; and when he had carefully 
assorted them and closed his ledger, he added, 
“You have had the politeness to shut the door 
before paying me those compliments, suppose, now, 
that you sit down calmly, and tell me what new 
Will-o’-the-Wisp has entered your brain.” . 

Ludovicko’s eye fell calmly on Morison, and it 
assumed its old, brilliant, penetrating gaze, and 
made the nephew quiver in spite of himself. 
“Are you unhorsed so soon? Has the wind 
changed already? And is my question to be, 
what did you mean, or, what do you mean?” was 
the uncle’s continued speech. 

“Both!” retorted the nephew; “and again I 
say you are a villain, and your conscience knows it, 
too! # 

“We'll leave conscience alone, if you please,” 
replied Ludovicko; “those who use it sometimes 
find that they have sins of their own. What do 
you refer to? Take time; do not toss about in 
that way. I have a letter to write; perhaps vou 
will be calmer when I have finished it.” 

“No, sir, I shall never be calm with you—you 
have cheated me !” 

“ How ?” 

“ Defranded me of my birthright; and, in con- 
cert with those detestable Grahams, have tried 
to keep. my property from me and take it to 
yourself!” 

“Ts that all?” remarked Ludovicko, re-opening 
his portfolio, and preparing to resume his w riting. 

“All, sir!” roared Morison. “Hell and fury! 
If a man’s father leaves a will bequeathing him 
an estate, and if two scoundrels connive together 
to keep it between them, and make me sub-factor 
with fifty pounds, when I should have five thou- 
sand, is that to be called a trifle? It’s a hanging 
matter; and if there’s law in the Jand you shall 
both have halters—and the old witch, too, shall 
have her share, if there is as much rope left in the 
country " 

“Whoever knows you, William, will say that 
I acted a friendly part in not giving you the 
estate all at once. I meant to do so gradually, and 
it would do you more good i in that way. 

“No wheedling, sir! I have been imposed on 
too often by palaver to be hoodwinked by your 
smooth tongue again. Had not my authority 
heard you through the wall, I might have lived 
till Doomsday before I had got my ‘rights. But I 
have them now, and bitterly shall you realise the 
fact. Had you "confessed your villany, and im- 
plored my forgiveness, I do not know what I 
might not have done; but, by Heaven! to brazen 
it out in this fashion is more than flesh and blood 
can bear. I go this instant to take out a warrant 
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against Graham and you for fraudulent conspiracy. 
J suppose, sir, you don’t think I will do it, judging 
from your Judas leer ; but you never were more 
mistaken. I'll do it, as sure as there is a Heaven 
above !” 

“You won't,” said Ludovicko, with his pen 
between his teeth. 

“Won't, you old hypocritical rascal! Wait 
there five minutes, and you'll see if I won't ” 

«]’'ll wait ten times five, for that matter.” 

«Why won't 1?” 

«Because you dare not.” 

“You trust to our relationship exclaimed 
Morison, with a horrid giggle. 

“No, to a much surer foundation; and, since 
-ou are curious—to your roblery of the Ship 
Bank ae 

A cold perspiration came out on Morison, and 
he sunk into a chair helpless; he panted for breath, 
his head fell to one side, and his eyes rolled with 
lunatic glare. Ludovicko resumed his writing in 
cood earnest, and left him to come round as he 
best could. 

“You are only trying to frighten me,” said 
Morison, with the ghost of a laugh. “I know 
nothing about robbing banks !” 

“TI thought you were winged a minute ago,” 
said Ludovicko, looking up. “But since your 
memory is so short, allow me to rub it up a little. 
Your friend, Wainright, now in Botany Bay, 
opened the safe-door, while you drew up the bolt 
in the bedroom above. It was well contrived in 
you to decoy the two clerks out of the bank that 
night, on pretence of giving them their supper; 
it was well contrived for you to go out and find 
time to commit the robbery under pretence of 
seeking for a poor buffoon of a brazier—all well 
contrived, very well; but I found out the whole 
thing.” 

“It’s all a lie, a lie of Wainrizht’s; but he is a 
convict, and his testimony is infamous. It would 
he received in no court, and he has forged these 
falsehoods to screen himself.” 

“Softly replied Ludovicko. “He was never 
charged with this offence, and therefore my infor- 
uation did not come from him.” 

“Then you have no information that would 
convict !” 

“Softly, again! When you next require to lift 
a hatchway leading down to a bank-safe bolt, do 
hot use your penknife, or, if you do, leave no frag- 
ment behind. I suppose you have forgotten that 
you had a penknife, with a white handle; it is 
“ale In my custody, fragment and all. Also, young 
man, give over robberies until you have dropped 
speaking in your sleep. Will you take out your 
Warrant now? You had better! I am quite 
ready i 

And again Ludovicko began his writing, the 
; phew looking abundantly foolish during the 
ime, 

“Uncle,” said the young robber sulkily, “you 
have me, and I have you.” 

“Well!” 

“Can't we make 
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out something mutual between 
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“Mutual? nothing! If discovered, you area 
felon. I have done nothing beyond merely keep- 
ing an estate from one who has made himself 
obnoxious to the law. If you speak of protecting 
yourself something may be done; but recollect it 
is for yourself, not me. My withers are unwrung.” 

“Always the way; you are ever out of the 
scrape, and everybody else in. What, now, if 
I were to turn desperate and inform, even at the 
risk of the gallows to myself ?” 

“ Do what you like,” said the complacent uncle, 
“T fear you not. If you take me along with you 
in what you do, you may do well; but I should 
not say much for any scheme planned and executed 
by yourself.” 

“Surely, uncle, I ought to be something the 
better of my discovery. I owe a grudge to the 
present people in the castle !” 

“So do I; and, so far as they are concerned, you 
may work your will on them. John is an old 
enemy of mine—the wife a new one. The doll of a 
a daughter I do not care about, and so you may pack 
thein off, bag and baggage, when you like; only 
it must be on the terms of one-third to you, and 
two-thirds to me!” 

“ These are hard terms, uncle.” 

“Not at all! You may have the castle and the 
name of laird—these are but shadows. I care for 
substances only.” 

“Then may I turn them out ?” 

“You may. Iam tired of them 

“Will you go with me to give effect to the 
proceeding ?” asked Morison. 

“No; you can do it yourself,” was the reply. 

“T'll go immediately !” 

“You had better not,” replied the more reflect- 
ing uncle; “you are excited. You are always 
hasty, but to-day you are unusually so. Go up- 
stairs, and think over how you are to do it. Leave 
me now, I am busy.” 

The nephew, if we may still call him so, went 
up stairs, but not to think, for he could not calmly 
rest his mind for any length of time. The past 
rose up before him in grim and dreaded colours, 
while the future, although gilded with hope, and 
the prospect of riches and enjoyments, yet had its 
ominous clouds which darkened the whole pros- 
pect, and spread a funeral pall over every castle 
that fancy reared in the air. Tortured by the con- 
flicting emotions which rent his mind, he deter- 
mined on going out to Craigallan at once, and he 
rushed down stairs to pursue the journey. 

“Where are you going ?” was the cold query of 
the uncle. 

“'To the castle,” answered he. 

“T told you not to-night.” 

“Well, I shall not go in; I'll look at the 
outside.” 

“Silly fool!’ muttered Ludovicko. “ He is ima- 
ginative, young, and hot-headed. He cannot wait 
till he gets quiet possession, but must needs look 
at the stone and lime a few hours before his time. 
He has a saucy tongue—it will better suit Madam 
Graham, and I owe her something. But this 


business complicates ; the meshes are extending ; 
I must fling myself out of the coils in time. e 
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Grahams are already done for—who next ? Not 
me, but this young headstrong fool. He called 
me names to-night; poor thing! his account for 
that will be duly balanced. Yet, I do not see my 
way over clearly; but where is the ravelled skein 
that I have been unable to untwist? Patience, 
patience, patience !” 

In the noble old drawing-room, with its roof of 
antique carved oak, sat the family. The father 
looked into the fire, the mother was at the work- 
table, and the daughter at the piano. Comfort 
gleamed from the huge grate, and was reflected 
from picture and panel; yet there was sadness in 
the faces of the household. With prophetic spirit, 
Sarah was playing the plaintive melody of the 
“ Land of the Leal,” and every note was sounding 
deep into the recesses of her father's heart, as it 
warmly came from her own. “ That’s a very 
wnelancholy tune, Sarah,” said the mother, who 
caught the tone of the prevailing sadness. 

“It is, mother, but I cannot help it,” replied 
Sarah. 

She could not, for « demon’s eye was upon the 
place, a demon’s step walked round it, and a 
demon's hour was on the wing. 


_—— 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE EJECTMENT AT THE CASTLE. 


Morison could not wait for the dawn of another | 
day in order to wreak his vengeance on the Craig- | 


allan family. After two or three walks round 
about the castle, he went to the hall dvor, and rang 
the bell long and violently. The household was 
alarmed at the noise, and the inmates of the draw- 


ing-room were startled as he dashed open the | 


door, and entered with a scowl on his face that 
bespoke deadliest hatred to all on whom his fiendish 
eye might light. 

“What is the matter, Mr. Morison? 


“Tt was, madam; and as it happens to be my 


own bell, I presume I can ring it as loud as [| 


please.” 

“What mean you, sir?” pursued the lady. 

“T mean that the knell of your doom is sealed, 
old one; I have discovered ali—al/, mark me !” 

“ Are you mad, sir?” 


“No; but the next thing to it, and well I may | 


be hy the treatment I have received. Well I 
know now why you were anxious that I should 
marry your tawdry daughter, and well, I now see, 
had you 0 casion to tell her that you were in my 
power—in my power as thoroughly as if you 
were bound hand and foot, and that you will know 
to your cost. By the Lord! you have fallen into the 
right hands for merey ” 

“ What do you mean, sir?’ asked Sarah, sternly. 

“IT mean this, my popinjay: that my father leit 
me this property by will; your father and your 
worthy mother, knowing this, tried to make a 
paction with Grant, and to keep it between them, 
and so defraud me, the lawful heir; but a friend 
of mine overheard the plot in the library, and so 
it is all up; and you and your amiable parents 
must be off from this place bag and baggage—that 





Was it | 
you that rang the bell so loud ?” asked Mrs.Graham. | 
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is, with such baggage as I may please to alloy 
you, for everything is mine—the very brooch op 
your stomacher was bought with my money. You']| 
refuse the first bracelets that I offer you!” 

“Does this man state what is true?’ asked 
Sarah, turning to her father and mother. 

John fell down on his knees before Sarah and 
cried like a child. 

“Kneel not to me, father, but to your Maker. 
Mother, I insist on you answering me! Tell me. 
yes or no! Does the infamy that this man charge; 
us with rest on your hands, or does it not?” — 

Mrs. Graham quailed before her daughter's 
searching look, and she answered not, but, covering 
her face with her hands, stooped down her head to 
the table. 

“Mother,” said Sarah, her voice tremulous with 
emotion, “are you ashamed to look me in the face ? 
O God! I see it is too true. Shame is upon us 
now for ever.” She walked to the bell and rang it. 

“Tell all the servants in the house to come here 
—every one of them,” said she, in a composed 
voice. 

“ What are you going to do ?” inquired Morison. 

She waved her hand contemptuously, and leant 
her arm on the chimney-piece, as if waiting for 
the domestics—and, on their being assembled, she 
turned round to them. “ My friends,” said she 
solemnly, “it seems that my father and mother 
should not have succeeded to the castle and pro- 
perty left by my uncle—we give them up entirely. 
This is your future master, and from this hour you 
will take your orders from him. It was to tell 
you this that I rang, and, in coming, you have an- 
swered to the last summons that you will receive 
from me.” 

The servants, gazing on each other in stupid 
astonishment, stood still. 

“ Be off with you, and don’t stand staring there 
like a parcel of jackdaws,” said their new lord, and, 
taking this hint, they withdrew in a body. 

“‘ Mother,” resumed Sarah, “if I had fixed when 
we were to go I should have had my father re- 
moved to-night; but just now you had better take 
him to his own room, if you can use that liberty, 
and to-morrow I shall take him away.” 

Morison was quite overawed by the deliberate 
yet dignified composure of Sarah, whose character 
now shone forth in its native lustre, and with a 
strength and decision—for virtue is ever strong— 
which neither he, nor even her mother, had ever 
dreamt of her possessing. Morison quailed before 
the pure-minded girl, and tried to offer some civi- 
lities. 

“There's no use,” said he,“in taking it on 6 
strong. If you remove in a week or two, giving 
me the use of a few rooms in the meantime, !t 
will be quite sufficient for my purpose.” 

“But not for mine, sir! My head shall never 
be dishonoured by sheltering for one day under 4 
roof that calls you owner. T'hey may remain here 
for the night, if the degradation be not too much 
even for them; but I had sooner sleep on the sea- 
shore than be indebted to your hospitality. You 
talked of this bauble—take it; and if there 
anything else about me that you claim, name it 
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Saying this, she plucked the brooch from her 
bosom and flung it on the table, and left the room. 
John Graham looked wistfully after his daughter ; 
and then looking towards Morison with a shudder, 
he beckoned his wife to assist him, and, leaning on 
her shoulder, he, too, slowly left the apartment. 
Morison was thus left alone. 

“Lord of all I survey!” said the miscreant, 
tumbling on a sofa, boots and all, the network 
cover of which had been made by the fair hands 
of Sarah. “ Lord of all I survey! The young 
wench has died game; she has more pluck than 
her mother. ‘There must be something in this 
innocence after all; at least, I know that ever since 
that accursed robbery I have been a great coward. 
Every strange face that I see causes new terror ; 
but 1 must brave it out. There’s Grant, my uncle, 
as the world thinks, what a face does he lift up 
towards the sun! KEvery one calls him good 
Grant, honest Grant, worthy Grant! He is a 
greater villain than I am, but only more cunning. 
But I must see what has become of the girl.” 

And he rang the bell. 

“Tell Miss Graham to come here immediately. 
I wish to speak with her.” 

“Miss Graham has gone out, sir.” 

“Gone out! Who dared to go with her?” 

“She went alone.” 

“A pretty go! Here will I be bothered with 
her stupid old father; but if not claimed to-mor- 
row, I shall send him and his wife off in a cart. 
Harkee, sir! Go down stairs, and get a bottle of 
the oldest brandy in the cellar, and some hot water ; 
and—do ye hear?—get some beefsteak ready. 
If you have none in the castle, ride in for it, and 
be hanged to you! By jingo! you shall work for 
your wages now. Be off!—what do you stare at? 
I do not pay you for staring, do 1?” 

Leaving Morison to indulge his delicate appe- 
tites, we prefer following poor Sarah. The only 
one in the household on whom she would have 
drawn for sympathy had left the castle—and that 
was Martha Martin. ‘The faithful creature could 
no longer bear the increasing pettishness of Mrs. 
Graham, aggravated by a cause known to the 
reader, and so, to her own and Sarah’s great regret, 
she had left the castle a month before the sad 
catastrophe. Her little savings, she considered, 
would enable her to end her days in peace and 
comfort. And so, denied the solace of her society, 
Sarah walked out, scarcely knowing where to go. 
At last, she bethought herself of the cottage of 
Mrs. Arthur, the sailor's wife. 

“Preserve me, mem!” said the humble matron, 
“what brings you out at this time o’ nicht, and 
naething on ?”’ 

“I would take it as a great favour if you would 
allow me to stop all night with you, Mrs. Arthur. 
I'll sit by the fireside, or lie on the floor, or any- 
thing !” 

“Mem!” ejaculated the sailor’s wife, who con- 
cluded that the young lady’s wits had gone a 
wool-gathering. 

Sarah briefly told her story, suppressing what 
bore on the guilt of her parents. 


“Oh, the black-faced, black-hearted villain x 
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exclaimed the honest cottager. “No good will 
come o' him. If Mr. Turner had been only here 
he would pu’ his nose for him. But ye have had 
nae supper, mem !” 

“T can take none, Mrs. Arthur.” 

“Then ye'll gang to my bed, and no sit there.” 

“I can neither sleep nor eat. I have much to 
think about. Good Mrs. Arthur, I may need your 
services to-morrow, for I have no other friend ; and 
if you will go to bed yourself you will be all the 
better able to assist me. Do now, and leave me 
here.” 

“Tl no gang to my bed,” replied Mrs. Arthur ; 
“but I'll sit here by you, and I'll no speak a word. 
Weel do I ken that when the heart’s full it's no 
idle blether that gie’s consolation. I'll sit here, 
and no more; and God grant ye a safe deliverance 
from your sair troubles.” 

“ God alone can do it!” and, covering her face, 
Sarah knelt down in silent prayer. And as the 
unfortunate girl communed with her Maker, and 
solicited aid in this the hour of her great need, 
no sound was heard in that lowly cottage save the 
soft breathing of the sleeping child ; and who would 
seck a sweeter accompaniment to a heaven-ascends 
ing petition? To know that she had been bred 
in the lap of plenty, and was now in indigence, 
was but a small matter to Sarah; the great source 
of distress was the crime in which her parents had 
involved themselves. ‘To be looking up for years 
to those whom Nature has set over us, and to look 
up to them with the fondness and respect that 
Nature inculcates, and, after all, to find them vicious 
and depraved, is a bitter disappointment, and a 
discovery sadly humbling. ‘To cherish a flower 
and find it poisonous, to dote on moral worth to- 
day, and to-morrow find it rottenness and dead 
men’s bones, is awful mockery. Thoughts like 
these were calculated to banish sleep; but even 
criminals sleep on the morning of their execution. 
And the more Sarah contemplated her fate, the 
more she became reconciled to it; and at last she 
fell into a gentle sleep, her hand uneasily resting 
on the back of a chair. ‘Tenderly did Mrs. Arthur 
draw other two chairs together, and smooth a 
pillow beneath her weary head: a large cloak 
flung over her completed the furniture of her 
couch. And thus the heiress of yesterday slept 
serenely, nature’s great restorer coming oppor- 
tunely to relieve her from the pressure of thoughts 
as yet too heavy for human endurance. 

In the morning, Mrs. Arthur went into Paulton, 
and took lodgings for the family; and, on her 
return, Sarah and she proceeded to the castle, to 
take away the father and mother. Both were 
ready for the journey, and both shrank at the 
approach of Sarah. Fain would the poor girl 
have assured them of her forgiveness, but she 
shrank from their crime, and could not; and she 
more and more saw that reconciliation with them 
must be a work of time, as much for their sakes as 
her own. Mrs. Arthur wg up such necessaries 
as the party required for immediate use; and, 
having secured them in a small bundle, announced 
that all was ready for departure. Anticipating a 
scene with the servants, Sarah reeolved on retiring 
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by the garden door; but her intention was com- 
municated through the house, and when the re- 
tiring family were stepping down the garden 
stairs, they found the whole household, and many 
of the neighbouring cottagers, drawn up to receive 
them. As Mr. and Mrs. Graham passed the men 
lifted their hats respectfully, and the women curt- 
sied ; but when Sarah came, a universal sob burst 
from the little assembly. 

“God in heaven bless you, Miss Sarah!” said 
one, seizing her hand, and kissing it, whilst the 
scalding tears fell so fast as to choke all further 
utterance. 

“'Take this, if you please, mem,” said the kitchen- 
maid, thrusting into her hand a few pound-notes, 
the gatherings of many years of labour. 

“When I am poorer, Mary, I shall borrow from 
you,” replied Sarah, greatly affected by this proof 
of kindness. 

“Dinna be offended, mem, if I offer to yoke my 
cart, and drive you a bit,” said an honest farmer. 
“God knows I am sorry for you; ye sat wi’ my 
wife on her death-bed.” 

Sarah could not speak, but she shook hands with 
all around, and, kindly declining all kinds of 
service, bade them farewell. 

“ Gie’s a paw, Oscar!” exclaimed a little urchin, 
who, not having the courage to proffer his civilities 
to Sarah, was content to pay his regards to her 
canine friend. Oscar held out his paw, and, 
moaning most piteously, prepared to follow the 
humble cavalcade now in motion. 

“Come back, dog!” bawled Morison from a 
window ; “come back, sir, I say! Some of you 
there take hold of the brute, I want to keep Aim.” 

Oscar barked furiously at his new master; and 
the spectators—tenants, servants, and _ cotters 
although they were—felt such a glow of indigna- 
tion at the unfeeling interference of the new laird, 
that they set up a shout of scorn, which drove the 
bully back from the window. 

Slowly did the small procession move towards 
Paulton ; and, entering by a back street, took pos- 
session of their poor lodgings. The news fled like 
wild-fire over the town; but, nothing daunted, 
Sarah boldly walked to Ludovicko’'s office. 

“TI come,” said she to the lawyer, “to know the 
exact nature of this business. I cannot ask my 
parents, and even if I could, they are ashamed to 
answer ; and as to your nephew, I have no confidence 
in his veracity.” 

Ludovicko briefly informed her how the case 
stood. 

“ You, then,” said she bitterly, “are as bad as 
they; and yet, while they are degraded in the 
eyes of the whole world, you walk on unscathed. 
But a day of reckoning will come.” 

“What wonld you have had me to do? Ihad pity 
on your family, and allowed them to remain; but 
then I could not allow them to keep the whole 
crear and so I made them give over half for 

lorison, intending, at the proper time, to give 
him the money.” 

“ But when would that time have come, had not 
& premature discovery taken place? I despise all 
such hollow pretexts, and if association in vice 





lessened my parents’ guilt, assuredly I should look 
to you for the relief; but what I want to know js. 
do we now know the worst ?” 

Ludovicko hesitated. 

“I came for your opinion, and am willing 
to pay for it. Do not look at me in that manner, 
sir, 1 have nothing to fear from your scrutiny. 
Look at me through and through, if you please, but 
answer my question.” 

“Well, Morison might claim the past rents.” 

“ Might claim them! I know of no rapacity of 
which he might not be guilty; but can he legally 
do so? I wish to know the worst.” 

“His legal claim,” answered Ludovicko, «jg 
somewhat doubtful, but he might try it; still, as 
your father has nothing, the worst he could do 
would be to imprison, and that he would require 
to do at his own expense.” 

“Then there is some hope,” observed Sarah ; 
“for he is too sordid to go to the cost of such ¢ 
revenge. There is another hold, I think—is he 
going to raise any action against you ?” 

“No; we have made it up,” answered Ludo- 
vicko. “ He dared not for his life quarrel with me.” 

“Then,” replied Sarah, exultingly, “ he dare not 
meddle with my father any more.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because his exposure would be yours.” 

“Ha! you are a young general, and yet you 
reason well. But take my advice. In matters of 
this kind your hand is no match for experienced 
adversaries : it is better to flatter a fool than fight 
him. Morison is attached to you; make it up with 
him, and you yet may return to the castle, and 
your father and mother be comfortably provided 
for.” 

“ Never,” replied Sarah earnestly, “would I 
allow myself again to see that man! Had he all 
the gold of India, I had sooner perish than be 
indebted to him one farthing. Perdition is stamped 
on his very face, and his riches will not thrive 
with him. I do not care for being poor—in that 
there is no disgrace ; but for the misdeed of you 
and my parents I feel black, burning shame, and 
shall carry it with me to the grave. I can work 
for the support of the family, as better people have 
done before. It will be a hard struggle, and we 
may barely live; but there shall not, in future, be 
one dishonest penny within our household; and 
the smile of Heaven with a cup of cold water is 
better than luxury with the curse of God hanging 
over it.” 

“ You are an extraordinary girl,” replied Ludo- 
vicko, “ but your ideas are too sentimental to be 
carried out.” 

“We shall see, sir,” replied Sarah coldly, as she 
left him. 

“That girl reminds me of my cousin, Mary 
Morison,” cogitated the lawyer. “'These honest, 
plodding people have a kind of happiness of their 
own, although it is not to my taste. If one could 
depend on them thoroughly something might be 
made of them ; but I have had too much experience 
of the gentry not to keep my eye upon them.” 

Oh, the gossip that went on in Paulton that day, 
and for many eieed days afterwards! Laura 
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Miller and Lucretia Dickson, the two young, “I suppose there is,” said his chafed mate. 
ladies (young by courtesy) who discussed Sarah's; A letter was brought in, and, on being opened, 
merits at an earlier stage of this history, rushed) was found to contain a card of the following 
out to drink tea with one another; but, both | tenor >— 

dropping into the houses of acquaintances to dis- “ Disappointment having at different times been 
cuss the previous news on the way, they missed | expressed that the higher branches of female 
the precious meeting. Dr. Anthony Fitzgibbon | education could not be acquired at Paulton, Miss 





carried home the news to his loving spouse. Sarah Graham has resolved on undertaking the 
« Let me see,” remarked that great man ; “ since | education, in such branches, of a limited number of 
last payment thirteen visits and a half.” | young ladies.” 


«Thirteen visits and a half!’ echoed hisspouse.| “Poor thing!” sighed Mrs. Fitzgibbon, “ we do 
«What do you mean by half visits? Was there, not know what we may come to.” 
ever such nonsense ?” _ “As there is no other way of getting my bill 
“You speak, to quote Job, as the foolish paid, you had better send the three eldest girls,” 
women speak. When I meet a relation of the said Anthony. 
invalid on the street, and they report progress, and “ Would I have the whole town talking of our 
I prescribe, that is half a visit. Time lost is money _ shabbiness—Hayes’s wife and all ?” 
lost. Is there no one in the house to answer that “ Well, there’s sumething in that. Send Mari- 
bell ?” tana, and pay for her,’ replied the mild Anthony. 


POP E. 


BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY, ESQ. 


(Concluding Paper.) 


My last pn 2 oe has been y wig “a me | sos sod oe more effectively, because more 
geration. is charge comes from a London /| exclusively, upon such cases of frantic and moon- 
weekly journal (The Leader) distinguished by its struck falsehood as could allow no room for sus- 
ability, by its hardihood of speculation, by its! pense or mitigation of judgment. Of these I have 
comprehensive candour, but, in my eyes, still more | selected two, one relating to the Duke of Bucking- 
advantageously distinguished by its deep sincerity.| ham, and the other to the history and derivation 
Such qualities give a special value to the courtesies | of English literature. Generally, I believe, that 
ig ny Rae ‘4 r ges as : onan A to Fy ra nat wag e pel peste tir 
an, have to thank it for repeated instances of and self-contradiction, it is almost essential that a 
na aa es —_ indulgent on ed occasion = | — should have studied him with the purpose 
ias brought up the mention of my name. Such | of becoming his editor. This at one time was 
— ota F give a sepeyseens Sarge my — yore : we’ bo it ~~ that I —— 
nsures. And accordingly, as a point of | acquain with qualities prevailing in Pope 
duty, I directed my attention immediately to this| which, in the midst of my great admiration for 
A ey eo 
; an y 7 $ ope cution. or in the relation ween author 
objection I removed. And if the result after all | and editor, any harshness of reproach on the part 
has been, that I do not altogether concur in the of the latter, or any expression of alienation and 
criticism of The Leader, the reason is because, as imperfect sympathy, seems unbecoming in one 
upon re-examination it strikes me, in the worst who has spontaneously assumed the office of a 
cases Pope has not left room for exaggeration. I) patronus to a client, and are uniformly painful to 
?, " ry ~ bop eTARTRLO, INE a? - ve . On this paary it is “gr = late 
ot see any exaggeration is ible. But, Mr. Roscoe figures amongst all editors o as 
though I thus found coal unable sinoaely to make | by far the nin em He om a just tandate 
the sacrifice of my own opinion, another sacrifice of "ness for the memory and merits of the great writer 
a different kind I have made, viz., that of half my whom he undertakes to edit; this feeling keeps 
Paper. I cancelled one half—viz., that half which his annotations clear from the petulance of Joseph 
Was occupied with cases in Pope of disingenuous- Warton and the malice of Bowles; whilst, not 
ness, and perhaps of moral falsehood or collusion | having happened to see Pope’s errors in the same 
bolted sone’ x pomit but not of wy ay | a? as marPen he suffers from no conflict between 

sly literal and conscious; meani to t j i pleado 
diminish y one half the a nce of wes Lo do | and his =e Delon 2 ae oe us 
hot like to see Pope ted, although forced by| But if the reader is shocked with Pope's false 
Uheasiness to watch the assault—a feeling with! reading of phenomena where not the circum- 
p neg I heartily sympathise ; and meaning, on the| stances so much as the construetion of the cir- 
t hand, in justification of myself, to throw the | cumstances may be challenged, what must he think 

| 222 
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of those cases in which downright facts, and inci- 
dents the most notorious, have been outrageously 
falsified only in obedience to a vulgar craving for 
effect in the dramatic situations, or by way of 
pointing a moral for the stimulation of torpid sen- 
sibilities? Take, for instance, the death of the 
second Villiers, Duke of Buckingham—a story 
which, in Pope's version of it, has travelled into a 
popularity that may be called national; and yet 
the whole is one tissue of falsehoods—and of false- 
hoods that must have been known for such by 
Pope not less than to most of his contemporary 
readers. Suppose them not known, and the whole 
must have wanted all natural interest. For this 
interest lay in the Duke's character, in his superb 
accomplishments and natural advantages, in his 
fine person, in his vast wealth, and in the admi- 
rable versatility of his intellectual powers, which 
made him alternately the idol and the terror of all 
circles that he approached, which caused Lord 
Clarendon to tremble with impotent malice in his 
chancellor's robes, and Dryden to shiver with 
panic under his laureate crowns. Now, wherever 
these features of the case were not known, the 
story was no more than any ordinary death arising 
out of a fox-chase. But those to whom they were 
known must, at the same time, have known the 
audacious falsehood which disfigures the story in 
Pope's way of telling it. Without the personal 
interest the incidents were nothing; and wth 
that interest at starting, Pope’s romance must 
have defeated itself by its fabulous colouring. 
Let me recall to the reader the principal lines in 
this famous description :— 

In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half hung, 

The floors of plaster and the walls of dung, 

On once a flock-bed, but repaired with straw, 

With tape-tied curtains never meant to draw, 

The George and Garter dangling from that bed 

Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red, 

Great Villiers lies! Alas! how changed from him, 

That life of pleasure, and that soul of whim, 

Gallant and gay in Cliveden’s proud alcove, 

The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love ; 

There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 

And fame, the lord of useless thousands ends. 

Without stopping to examine these famous 

lines as to thought and expression (both of which 
are scandalously vicious), what I wish the reader 
to remark is, the one pervading falsehood which 
connects them. Wherefore this minute and purely 
fanciful description of the road-side cabaret, with 
its bed-room and bed? Wherefore this imperti- 
nent and also fraudulent circumstantiality ? It is, 
as Pope would tell you, for the sake of impressing 
with more vivacity the abject poverty to which the 
Duke's follies had brought him. The wretched 
bed, for instance, is meant to be the exponent of 
the empty purse which could purchase no better. 
And, for fear that you might miss this construc- 
tion of the passage, Pope himself tells you, in a 
prose note, that the Duke “died in a remote inn 
in Yorkshire, reduced to the utmost misery.” 
Being engaged in the business of dying, it could 
hardly be expected that the Duke should be par- 
ticularly happy. But what Pope means you to 
understand by “misery” is poverty; the prose note 
simply reiterates the words, “victor of fortune,” in 





the text. Now, had the truth been really so, what 
moral would such a story exemplify beyond the 
vulgar one of pecuniary improvidence? And yet 
surely this was not the cause of the Duke's being 
thrown from his horse. Meantime, Pope wel} 
knew that the whole was a ridiculous fable. The 
Duke had the misfortune to be fatally injured in g 
fox-chase. In such an extremity, naturally, his 
servants carry him into the house nearest at hand, 
which happens to be an alehonse—not “ the worst,” 
since there was no other; nor was it possible that, 
to a man of his distinction, once the lord. 
lieutenant of that very East Riding, any room 
would be offered worse than the very best that 
contained a bed. In these dreadful circumstances, 
it is not easy to measure the levity which can 
linger upon the description of such exquisite im- 
pertinences as the honsewifely defects of the walls, 
the curtains, the flock-bed, &c. But Pope was at 
his wit’s end for a striking falsehood. He needed 
for a momentary effect some tale of a great lord, 
once fabulously rich, who had not left himself 
the price of a halter or of a pauper’s bed. And 
thus, for the sake of extorting a stare of wonder- 
ment from a mob of gaping readers, he did not 
scruple to give birth and currency to the grossest 
of legendary lies. The Duke's death happened a 
few months before Pope’s birth. But the last of 
the Villiers family that wore a ducal coronet was 
far too memorable a person to have died under 
the cloud of obscurity which Pope's representa- 
tion presumes. He was the most interesting 
person of the Alcibiades class® that perhaps ever 





* “The most interesting person of the Alcibiades class.” VButit is 
thoroughly characteristic of Pope, that the one solitary trait in 
the Duke’s career which interested his, was the fact that a man so 
familiar with voluptaous splendour should have died on a flock-bed 
patched with straw. How advantageously does Dryden come for- 
ward on this occasion! He, as Mr. Bayes, had some bitter 
wrongs to avenge; and he was left at liberty to execute this 
revenge after his own heart, for he survived the Duke by a dozen 
years. Yet he took no revenge at all. Jie, with natural goodness 
and magnanimity, declined to kick the dead lion. And in the 
memorable lines, all alive and trembling with impassioned insight 
into the demoniac versatility of the Duke’s character, how gene- 
rously does he forbear every expression of scorn, and cover the 
man’s frailties with a mentie of comprehensive apology, and, ia 
fact, the true apology, by gathering them together, one and al}, 
as the united results of some secret nympholepsy, or some sacred 
Pythian inspiration :— 

“Blest madman ! that could every hour employ 
In something new to wish or to enjoy; 
= * 


Now all for rhyming, wenching, fiddling, drinking ; 

Beside ten thousand freaks that died in thinking!” 
Strangely enough, the only Duke of Buckingham that interested 
Pope was not the Villiers that so profoundly interested Dryden and 
his own generation, but in every sense a mock Duke of ay 4 
ham, a pantomimic duke, that is known only for having ! 
a palace as fine as gilt gingerbread, and for em, 3 
pauper poem. Some time afier the death of the Villiers duke, and 
the consequent extinction of the title, Sheflield, Lord Mulgrave, 
obtained a patent creating him, not Duke of Buckingham, but by 
a pawnbroker’s dodge, devised between himself and his attorney, 
Duke of Buckinghamshire ; the ostensible reason for which, 3 
alleged by himself, was, that he apprehended some lurking clam 
to the old title that might come forward to his own confusion at # 
future time, and in that case he was ready with this demur: “You 
mistake, I am not 4am, but hamssire.” Such was Ais account of 
the matter. Mine is different: I tell the reason thus. 
known the Villiers of old, he knew well how that lubricated 
ator had defied all the powers of Chancery and the Privy Council, 
for months after monthe, anes to get a “ grip” of him, or a hawk 
over him. It was the familiar case of trying to catch a 
(but in this ‘instance a wild boar of the forest) whose tail 
been soaped. (See Lord Clarendon, not his History but his Life.) 
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existed; and Pope’s mendacious story found accep- 
tance only amongst an alter-generation unac- 
quainted with the realities of the case. There was 
not so much as a popular rumour to countenance 
Pope. The story was a pure, gratuitous inven- 
tion of his own. Leven at the time of his death, 
the Duke of Buckingham was generally reputed to 
have sixty thousand per annum, and chiefly from 
{and ; an income at that period absolutely without 
precedent or parallel in Europe. In this there 
might be some exaggeration, as usually there ts in 
such cases. But the “ Fairfax Papers” have recently 
made it manifest that Pope’s tale was the wildest 
of fictions. The Duke of Buckingham had, to 
some extent, suffered from his loyalty to the Crown, 
though apparently sheltered from the main fury of 
the storm by the interest of his Presbyterian father- 
in-law; and in his own person he had at one time 
been carelessly profuse. But all this was nothing. 
The sting of Pope’s story requires him to have 
been a pauper; and yet—QO heaven and incredn- 
lous earth!—a pauper hunting upon blood-horses, 
in a star and garter, and perhaps in a collar of 
8S! The plain, historical truth, meanwhile, sur- 
vives, that this pauper was simply the richest man 
in Christendom; and that, except Aladdin (Oh, 
yes; always except Aladdin of the Arabian Nights!) 
there never had been a richer. And thus collapses 
the whole fable, like a soap-bubble punctured by 
a surgeon’s probe. 

II. Yet even this specimen of Pope’s propen- 
sity to falsehood is far from being the worst. Here 
were facts scandalously distorted. Falsehoods they 
were ; but, if it had pleased God, they might have 
been truths. Next, however, comes a fiction so 
maniacally gross, so incoherent, and so rife with 
internal contradictions, as to involve its own expo- 
sure, literally shrinking from its own intelligible 
enunciation, burrowing in sentences kept aloof 
from the text, and calling upon foot-notes to cover 


a 








What the Birmingham duke therefore really feared was, that the 
worst room, the tawdry curtains, the flock-bed, &c., were all a 
id of lies; that the Villiers had no¢ been thrown; had pro- 
ly not died at all; but was only “trying it on,” in readiness for 
& great demonstration against himself; and that, in case the title 
of Buckingham were ever finally given away, the Villiers would 
be heard clattering on horseback up the grand staircase of the 
new-built Buckingham House, like the marble statue in “Don 
Juan,” with a double commission against the false duke and the 
Government as joint-traders in stolen goods. But if Pope were 
to the splendour of the trae Buckingham, what was it that 
drew him to the false one? Pope must have been well aware that, 
— all the poetic triflers of the day, there was not one more 
ripe for the “Dunciad.” Like the jaws of the hungry grave 
(Achérontis avari), the “ Dunciad” yawned for him, whilst yet 
oaly in dim conception as a remote possibility. He was, besides, 
* most vain-glorious of men; and, being anxious above all 
to connect himself with the blood royal, he had conceived 
presumptuous thought of wooing Queen Anne (then the un- 
married Princess Anne). Being rejected, of course, rather than 
rs € nO connexion at all with royalty he transferred his courtship 
& young lady born on the wrong side of the blanket, namely, the 
aghter of James II. by Miss Sedley. Her he married, | they 
reigned together in great pomp over Buckin House. But how 
ould this have attracted Pope? The fact, [ fear, is, that Pope ad- 
| him, in spite of his verses, as a man rich and pros s. One 
Dele we ia some of his own verses he lodged a compliment to the 
+ &§ & poet and critic : immediately the Duke was down upon 
with an answering salute of twenty-one guns, and ever 
vad they 
', nine out of ten who found 
of the “ Dunciad” 


of entrance as the 


were friends, Bat I repeat that, in Pope's own 

their way into that great 

a not by half so well established 
e. 
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it. The case will speak for itself. Pope had 
undertaken to translate the well-known epistle of 
Horace to Augustus Cesar ; not literally, but upon 
the principle of adapting it to a modern and Eng- 
lish treatment of its topics. Cesar, upon this 
system, becomes George the Second—a very strange 
sort of Cesar; and Pope is supposed to have been 
laughing at him, which may be the colour that 
Pope gave to the travesty amongst his private 
circle; otherwise there is nothing in the expres- 
sions to sustain such a construction. Rome, with 
a little more propriety, masquerades as England, 
and France as Greece, or, more strictly, as Athens. 
Now, by such a transformation, already from the 
very beginning Pope was preparing for himself a 
dire necessity of falsehood. And he must have 
known it. Once launched upon such a course, he 
became pledged and committed to all the difficul- 
ties which it might impose. Desperate necessities 
would arise, from which nothing but desperate 
lying and hard swearing could extricate him. The 
impossibility of carrying through the parallel by 
means of genuine correspondences threw him for 
his sole resource upon such as were extravagantly 
spurious ; and apparently he had made up his mind 









‘to cut his way through the ice, though all the 


truths that ever were embattled against Baron 
Munchausen should oppose his advance. Accord- 
ingly, about the middle of the Epistle, a dilemma 
occurs from which no escape or deliverance is pos- 
sible, except by an almighty falsehood. Take the 
leap Pope must, or else he must tarn back when 
half-way through. Horace had occasion to observe 
that, after Rome had made a conquest of Greece 
by force of arms, captive Greece retaliated upon 
her conqueror by another kind of victory, namely, 
by that of arts :°— 
Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio. 

Now, in the corresponding case (as Pope had ar- 
ranged it) between England and France, the 
parallel certainly held good as far as the military 
conquest. England, it was undeniable, had con- 
quered France in that sense, as completely as ever 
Rome had conquered Greece or Macedon. ‘Two 
English kings had seated themselves in succession 
upon the throne of France—one virtually, one for- 
mally. So far all was tight, and held water. 
Nothing could disturb that part of the case. But 
next came the retaliatory conquest, by means of 
arts and letters. How was this to be dealt with? 
What shadow or dream of a correspondency could 
be made out there? What impudence could 
face that? Already, in Pope’s ears, sounded the 
trumpet of recall; and Pope mused a little: but 
“No,” he said in effect, “I will not turn back. 
Why should I? It is but one astounding false- 
hood that is wanted to set me free.” I will ven- 
ture to say that Mendez Pinto, the Portuguese 





* Even this is open to demur. The Roman literatare durin 
the main Punic War with Hannibal, though unavoidably resehon 
by some slight influence from the literature of Greece, was rich in 
native power and raciness. Left to itself, and less distarbed by 
direct imitation applied to foreign models, the Roman literature 
would poe have taken a wider compass, and fulfilled a 








pobler destiny. 
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liar, that Sir John Mandeville, the traveller, that | comes of telling lies,’ must have been his bitter 
Baron Munchausen, the most philosophic of bold | reflection: “one lie makes a necessity for another.” 
adventurers into the back settlements of lying, | However, he reflected that this second lie need not 
never soared into such an aerial bounce, never | be introduced into the text, where it would haye 
cleared such a rasper of a fence, as did Pope on | the fatal effect of blowing up the whole bubble - 


this occasion. He boldly took it upon his honour 
and credit that our English armies, in the times of 
Agincourt and the Regent Bedford, found in 
France a real, full-grown French literature, packed 
it up in their baggage-waggons, and brought it 
home to England. The e from Horace, 
part of which has been cited above, stands thus in 
the translation of Pope :— 


We conquered France, but felt our captive’s charms— 


‘it might be hidden away in a foot-note. Not 
/one person in twenty would read it, and he that 
did might easily suppose the note to be some un- 
authorised impertinence of a foolish commentator,® 
Secretly therefore, silently, stealthily—so as to 
‘draw as little attention as possible—Pope intro- 
duced into a note his wicked little brazen solution 
of his own wicked and brazen conundrum. France, 
such was the proposition, had worked a miracle 


upon English ground; as if with some magician’s 

Britain to soft refinements less a foe, rod, she had called up spawn innumerable of authors, 

Wit grew polite, and numbers learned to flow. | lyric, epic, dramatic, pastoral, each after his kind. 

Ten years, then, before Joan of Arc’s execution,® , But by whom had France moved in this creation 
viz., about 1420 (if we are to believe Pope), or even |as the chief demiurgus? By whom, Mr. Pope? 
fifteen years, France had a great domestic litera-| Name, name, Mr. Pope! “Aye,” we must suppose 
ture; and this unknown literature has actually | the unhappy man to reply, “ that’s the very ques- 
furnished a basis to our own. Let us understand | tion which I was going to answer, if you wouldn't 
clearly what it is that Pope means to assert. For , be so violent.” “Well, answer it, then. ‘Take your 
it is no easy matter to do that where a man dodges | own time, but answer; for we don’t mean to be 
behind text and notes, and shufiles between verse put off without some kind of answer.” “Listen, 
and prose, mystifying the reader, and designing to | then,” said Pope, “and I'll whisper it into your ear; 
do so. Under the torture of cross-examination for it’s a sort of secret.” Now think, reader, of a 
let us force Pope to explain what literature that | secret upon a matter like this, which (if true at all) 
is which, having glorified France, became the must be known to the antipodes. However, let 


Her arts victorious triumphed o’er our arms ; 





venerable mother of a fine English literature in an | us have the secret. 


early stage of the fifteenth century? The reader, 
perhaps, fancies that possibly Pope may have ex- 
ressed himself erroneously only from being a 
ittle hurried or a little confused. Not atall. I 
know my man better, perhaps, than the reader 
does ; and I know that he is trying to hoax us. 
He is not confused himself, but is bent upon con- 


fusing us; and Iam bent upon pre him. | 
price eighteenpence, and this mountain produced 


And, therefore, again I ask sternly, What litera- 
ture is this which very early in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, as early as Agincourt, we English found 
prospering in France, and which, for the benefit 
of the English intellect, such men as Ancient 
Pistol, Nym, Bardolph, Fluellen, Capt. Macmorris, 
Jamy, and other well-known literati in the army 
of Henry V., transplanted (or, “as the wise it call,” 
conveyed) to England? Agincourt was fought in 
1415; exactly four centuries before Waterloo. 
That was the beginning of our domination in 
France; and soon after the middle of that same 
fifteenth century, viz, about 1452, our domination 
was atanend. During that interval, therefore, it 
must have been, then or not at all, that this great 
intellectual revolution worked by France upon 
England was begun and completed. Naturally, 
at this point, the most submissive and sycophantish 
of Pope's friends would feel moved by the devil 
of curiosity, if not absolutely by the devil of sus- 
picion, humbly to ask for a name or two, just as a 
specimen, from this great host of Anglo-Gallic 
wits. Pope felt (and groaned as he felt) that so 
reasonab'e a demand could not be evaded. “ This 





* “ Joan of Arc’s execution”=—viz., not by any English, but vir- 
tually by a French tribunal, as sow, at last, is satisfactorily esta- 
blished by the recent publication, at Paris, of the judicial process 
itself in its full official records, 


English literature.” t 
| is wondrous strange! The total English literature— 
‘not the tottle only, but the tottle of the whole, like 


“The secret,” replied Pope, 
“is, that sometime in the reign of Charles the Second 


|__when I won't be positive, but I’m sure it was 


after the Restoration—three gentlemen wrote an 
eighteenpenny pamphlet.” “Good! And what were 
the gentlemen’s names?” “ One was Edmund Wal- 
ler, the poet; one was Mr. Godolphin; and the 
other was Lord Dorset.” “ This trinity of wits, 
then, you say, Mr. Pope, produced a mountain, 





a mouse.” “Qh, no! it was just the other way. 
They produced a mouse, price eighteenpence, and 
this mouse produced a mountain, viz., the total 
O day and night, but this 





an oak and the masts of some great amiral, that 
once slept in an acorn—absolutely lying hid in ab 
eighteenpenny pamphlet! And what, now, might 
this pamphlet be about? Was it about the curing 
of bacon, or the sublimer art of sowing moonshine 
broadcast? It was, says Pope, if you must know 
everything, a translation from the French. 

judiciously chosen ; for it wasthe worst (and surely 
everybody must think it proper to keep back the 
best, until the English had earned a right to such 
luxuries by showing a Proper sense of their value) 
—the worst it was, and by very much the worst, 
of all Corneille’s dramas; and its name was 
“Pompey.” Pompey, was it? And so, then, 
from Pompey’s loins we, the whole armies 





* The notes are now (i.¢., in all modern editions) assigned fo 
their separate authors; though not always in a way to prevent 
doubts. For instance, Roscoe’s notes, except that they are 
distinguished by kindness and sense, are indicated only 
the ce of any distinguishing signature. But in the early 
editions great carelessness prevailed as to this point, and, some- 
times, intentional dissimulation. 
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English litterateurs, grubs and eagles, are lineally 
descended. So says Pope. So he must say, in 
obedience to his own line of argument. And, this 
being the case, one would be glad to have a look 
at Pompey. It is hard upon us /iterati, that are 
the children of Pompey, not to have a look at the 
author of our existence. But our chance of such a 
jook is small indeed. For Pompey, you are to 
understand, reader, never advanced so far as to a 
second edition. ‘That was a poor return on the 

rt of England for Pompey’s services. And my 
too sceptical mind at one time inclined to doubt 
even Pompey’s first edition; which was wrong, 
and could have occurred only to a lover of para- 
doxes. For Warton (not Tom, but Joe) had 
actually seen Pompey, and records his opinion of 
him, which happened to be this: that Pompey was 
“pitiful enough.” These are Joe’s own words. 
Still, Ido not see that one witness establishes a 
fact of this magnitude. <A shade of doubt, there- 
fore, continues to linger over Pompey’s very exist- 
ence; and the upshot is, that Pompey (not the 

eat, but confessedly) the doubtful, eighteenpenny 
hen but, in any case, Pompey “the Pitiful,” 
is the great over-riding and tutelary power, under 
whose inspiration and inaugurating impulse our 
English literature has blossomed and ripened, 
root, stem, and branch, through the life-struggles 
of five centuries, into its present colossal propor- 
tions. ' 

Here pause, reader, and look back upon the 
separate reticulations—-so as, if possible, to connect 
them—in this network of hideous extravagance ; 
where_as elsewhere it happens, that one villany 
hides another, and that the mere depth of the 
umbrage spread by fraudulent mystifications is the 
very cause which conceals the extent of those 
mystifications. Contemplated in a languid mood, 
or without original interest in the subject, that 
enormity of falsehood fails to strike which, under 
circumstances personally interesting, would seem 
absolutely incredible. The outrage upon the 
intellect actually obscures and withdraws the out- 
rage upon the facts. And, inversely, the affronts 
to historical accuracy obscure the affronts to good 
sense. Look steadily for a moment at the three 
points in the array of impeachments :— 

1. In the Red-rose invasion of France, Pope 
assumes, as a matter of notoriety, that the English 
invading force went from a land of semi-barbarism 
to a land of literature and refinement: the simple 
fact being so conspicuously the other way, that, 
whilst France had no literature at all, consequently 
could have nothing to give (there being no book 
extensively diffused in the France of that period, 
except the “De Imitatione Christi’®), England, 
on the other hand, had so bright a jewel to offer 


a Which was probably not of French origin. Thomas-A-Kempis, 
ra rer and others, have had the credit of it ; but the point is still 
ne ful. When I say that it was extensively diffused, naturally I 
— a0 far as was possible before the invention of printing. One 
—— after Agincourt this invention was beginning to move, 
po T which—that is, in two generations—the multiplication of 

pies, and even of separate editions and separate translations, ran 
” gre all power of registration. It is one amongst the wonders 
&, © world; and the reason I have formerly explained. 
F roissart belongs to the courts of England and of Burgundy much 
more than to that of France, ° 





that to this hour the whole of Christendom has not 
matched it or approached it. Even at present, in 
the case so often supposed, that a man were 
marooned, that is, sonlined (as regarded his resi- 
dence) to one desert island, and marooned also as 
to books, confined I mean (as regarded his reading 
to one sole book, his choice (if he read English 
would probably oscillate between Shakspeare an 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. Now, the Canter- 
bury Tales had been finished about thirty-five 
years before Agincourt; so exquisitely false, even 
in this point, is Pope’s account. Against the 
nothing of beggarly France was even then to be 
set a work which has not been rivalled, and pro- 
bably will not be rivalled, on our planet. 

2. In this comparison of the France and England 
then existing, historically Pope betrays an igno- 
rance which is humiliating. He speaks of France 
as if that name, of course, covered the same states 
and provinces that it now covers. But take away 
from the France of this day the parts then pos- 
sessed by Burgundy—take away Alsace, and Lor- 
raine, and Franche Compté—take away the alien 
territories adjacent to Spain and Navarre—take 
away Avignon, &c.—take away the extensive 
duchy of Britanny, &ec.—and what remains of that 
which constituted the France of Pope’s day? But 
even that which did remain had no cohesion or 
unity as regarded any expanded sentiment of 
nationality, or the possibilities of a common litera- 
ture. The moral anachronisms of Pope in this 
ease are absolutely frightful—and the physical 
anachronisms of Pope also; for the simple want 
of roads, by intercepting all peaceful and pleasure- 
able intercouse, must have intercepted all growth 
of nationality, unless when a rare community of 
selfish interest happened to arise, as when the 
whole was threatened with conquest or with 
famine through foreign aggression upon a part. 

3. That particular section of the French: litera- 
ture through which Pope pretends to think (for 
think he does not) that France absolutely created 
our own, wasthedrama. Eighteenpenny Pompey 
belongs to this section. Now, most unhappily, 
these two broad facts are emblazoned beyond all 
power of impudence to darken them. The first is, 
that our English drama was closing, or actually 
had closed, just about the time when the French 
was opening. Shakspeare notoriously died in 1616, 
when Corneille® was yet a child of ten, and the last 
of Shakspeare’s great contemporary dramatists 
died, according to my remembrance, in 1636 ; and, 
in 1635, one year earlier, was first performed the 
first successful tragedy (the “ Medea”) ot Corneille. 
About seven or eight years after that, the Puritans 
officially suppressed the English drama by sup- 
pressing the theatres. At the opening of the Par- 
liamentary war, the elder (that is, the immortal) 
English drama had finished its career. But Racine, 
the chief pillar of the French, did not begin until 
Cromwell was dead and gone, and Charles IL. was 
restored. So, here we have the A‘sopian fable of 





* Hardi, it is scarcely necessary to mention ; ws he ne: er beeame 
a even in France, and ox of France was qu.te unknown. 
He coincided in point of time, I Lelieve, most near'y with Francis 
Beaumont, 
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the lamb troubling the waters for the wolf; or, in 
the Greek proverb, ano potamon. The other fact 
is, that, as no section whatever of the French 
literature has ever availed to influence, or in the 
slightest degree to modify, our own, it happens 
that the dramatic section in particular, which Pope 
insists on as the galvanising force operating upon 
our seers, has been in the most signal repulsion to 
our own. All the other sections have been simply 
inert and neutral; but the drama has ever been in 
murderous antagonism to every principle and 
agency by which our own lives and moves.® And to 
make this outrage upon truth and sense even more 
outrageous, Pope had not the excuse of those effemi- 
nate critica, sometimes found amongst ourselves, 


who recognise no special divinity in our own’! 


drama ; that would have been one great crime the 
more, but it would have been one inconsistency the 
less. For Pope had been amongst the earliest 
editors of Shakspeare; he had written a memor- 
able preface to this edition. The edition, it is true, 
was shocking; and if the preface even was dis- 
figured by concessions to a feeble system of 
dramatic criticism, rhetorically it was brilliant 
with the expression of a genuine enthusiasm as to 
Shakspeare, and a true sympathy with his colossal 
power. 

4. Yet even this may not be the worst. Even 
below this deep perhaps there opens a lower deep. 
I submit that, when a man is asked for a specimen 
of the Agincourt French literature, he cannot safely 
produce a specimen from a literature 250 years 
younger without some risk of facing a writ de 
lunatico inqutrendo. 
the reader is vexed at hearing him so called, let us 
call him, with Lord Biron, in “ Love's Labour's 
Lost,” “ more than great, great Pompey—Pompey 
the Huge”) was not published, even in France, 
until about two centuries and a quarter had 
elapsed from Agincourt. But, as respects England, 
eighteenpenny Pompey was not revealed; the 
fulness of time for his avatar amongst us did not 
arrive until something like 260 years had winged 
their flight from Agincourt. And yet Pope’s 
doctrine had been that, in the conquest of France, 





* Italian, Spanish, and finally German poetry have in succes- 
sion exercised some slight influence, more or less, over our English 
poetry. Dut I have formerly endeavoured to show that it is some- 
— worse than a mere historical blunder, that, in fact, it 
invclves @ gross misconception and a confusion in the understand- 
ing, to suppose that there ever has been what has been called a 
French school in our literature, unless it is supposed that the unim- 
passioned understanding, or the understanding speaking in a 
minor key of passion, is a French invention, 


Pompey the Pitiful (or, if 





POPE.—BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY, Esq. 


we English first met with the Prometheus that 
introduced us to the knowledge of fire and intel. 
lectual arts. Is not this ghastly? Elsewhere, 
indeed, Pope skulks away from his own doctrine, 
and talks of “ correctness” as the particular grace 
for which we were indebted to France. But this 
will not do. In his own “ Art of Criticism,” about 
verse 715, he describes “us brave Britons” as jy. 
corrigibly rebellious in that particular. We have 
no correctness, it seems, nor ever had; and there- 
fore, except upon Sir Richard Blackmore's prin. 
ciple of stealing a suit of clothes “from a naked 
Pict,” it is hard to see how we need to thank France 
for that which, as to us, has no existence. Then, 


again, Pope acquiesced at other times in an opinion 


of his early friends, that not Pompey, but himself, 
was the predestined patriarch of “ correctness,” 
Walsh, who was a sublime old blockhead, suggested 
to Pope that “correctness” was the only tight- 
rope upon which a fresh literary performer in 
England could henceforth dance with any advantage 
of novelty; all other tight-ropes and slack-ropes 
of every description having been pre-occupied by 
elder funambulists. Both Walsh and Pope forgot 
ever once to ask themselves what it was that they 
meant by “ correctness ;” an idea that, in its appli- 
cation to France, Akenside afterwards sternly 
ridiculed. Neither of the two Literati stopped to 
consider whether it was correctness in thought, or 
metrical correctness, or correctness in syntax and 
idiom; as to all of which, by comparison with 
other poets, Pope is conspicuously deficient. But 
no matter what they meant, or if they meant 
nothing at all. Unmeaning, or in any case incon- 
sistent, as this talk about “ correctness” may be, we 
cannot allow Pope so to escape from his own 
hyperbolical absurdities. It was not by a little 
pruning or weeding that France, according to his 
original proposition, had bettered our native litera- 
ture—it was by genial incubation, by acts of vital 
creation. She, upon our crab-tree cudgel of 
Agincourt, had engrafted her own peaches and 
apricots—our sterile thorn France had inoculated 
with roses. English literature was the Eve that, 
in the shape of a rib, had been abstracted from the 
side of the slumbering Pompey—of unconscious 
Pompey the Huge. And all at the small charge 
of eighteenpence! O heavens, to think of that! 
By any possibility, that the cost, the total 
“damage,” of our English literature should have 
been eighteenpence !—that a shilling should be 
actually coming to us out of half-a-crown! 
Tantz molis erat Romanam condere gentem. 
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WAY IN THE WORLD. 


BY A WORKING-MAN. 


SECTION V.—THE ENGLISH WORKMAN IN FRANCE—CONTINUED. 


Berore I went to work on the Monday morning 
I made known to the porter my intention of 
removing to the other side of the water at the 
expiration of my month, to which it wanted but a 
few days. He was glad enough to get rid of me, 
and said he would guarantee that no difficulty was 


he wondered “what the devil I wanted with a 
lodging at all, seeing that I could not lie in bed | 
like other folks, but must enter after midnight and | 
must be let out before it was light in the morning.” | 
I reminded him that I had done so but on very | 
few occasions, and he graciously accepted my | 
apology, conditioned with the assurance that I was 
really going, and that he was at liberty to let the 
apartment to another. With the assistance of the 
Fish, who was but too glad to secure my services 
in the promotion of his suit, my goods and chattels 
were transferred to the establishment of the widow, 
where I also took up my quarters at the end of the 
week. Here I found myself much more com- 
fortably accommodated, as, instead of having to 
ascend an interminable flight of stairs to my dor- 
mitory, I was provided with a snug little cabinet 
which opened on the landing of the first floor. 
My window looked into the court-yard of a neigh- | 
bouring establishment crowded with the ponderous | 
and unwieldy vehicles, built very much on the 
model of an English stage-coach, but twice as 
large and five times as heavy, in which travelling 
families are, or were, accustomed to make the tour 
of the South of France or the passage of the Alps. 
Together with these were the nondescript fish- 
waggons, shaped like colossal hearses, in which live | 
sturgeon, carp, and other luckless finny victims, 
were hauled from the Lake of Geneva, on the 





shores of the Mediterranean, or the agricultural | 
have made a very sensible one, but wiser men than 


fish-warrens in the Valley of the Saone, as well as 
from the nearer coasts of the northern departments. 
Some of these equipages were either coming in or 
preparing to start continually ; and it was a con- 
stant resource of interest and amusement, when 
nothing better offered, to watch the proceedings of 
the couriers and abigails, the ladies’ men and 
ladies maids, and to mark the disinterested care 
Which each one took in providing for his or her 
individual satisfaction on the route. 

The widow's establishment, denominated an 


hotel, according to universal custom, combined | 
work and said nothing for some time, and when, at 


Within itself the conveniences of a coffee-house, 
lodging-house, and billiard-rooms. It was in excel- 
lent order, and subjected to a constant and vigilant 
administration, the lady herself being the guiding 
and animating spirit. “She was up in the morning 
before the lark, securing by her presence the atten- 
tion of her domestics to their duty. She made all 
purchases herself, kept the keys, and administered 
the stores with her own hands—having one con- 


for the night. 


| fidential female assistant, who received money and 
‘doled out to each customer his modicum of lump- 


sugar. I suspect that the mistress took a nap of 
an hour or two regularly after dinner, as she was 
peculiarly animated and lively of an evening, and 
had no objection to indoctrinate me in the science 


thrown in the way of my removal—adding, that of billiards, which she played admirably, after the 


‘guests had withdrawn and the house was closed 


On these occasions the Fish acted 
as marker, with extraordinary demonstrations of 
politeness and assiduity towards the fair object of 
his devotion. His suit, however, was not by any 
means progressing as fast as he wished, or even 
fancied. I found my position as interpreter of his 
advances too equivocal to be altogether pleasant, 
particularly as I was not long in making the dis- 
covery of what I had indeed suspected from the 
first, that the lady was unaware of the existence of 
any serious designs on his part, and might pro- 
bably be disposed to resent them should they 
become too apparent to be mistaken. In acting as 
his dragoman I[ found myself constantly compelled 
to modify the words and phrases he put into my 
mouth ; he knew enough of the language to be 
sensible that he was pot literally translated, but 
was often undecided whether he ought to be grate- 
ful or affronted on account of the liberties I thought 
fit to take. 

Convinced myself of the true state of the case, 
I endeavoured, one day, while we were at work 
together, to open his eyes, and to put him in pos- 
session of the facts as they really stood. He heard 
my statement to the end, and then, dropping the 
roller on the ink-table, folded his arms, looked me 
sternly in the face, and demanded whether I 


thought him a “sea-calf or a thundering fool.” 


“ By no means,” said I; “ I think the choice you 


you have been mistaken in such matters; and you 
must take into account that you have not to do 
with an English lass, with whom such attentions as 
you have shown would be naturally enough con- 
strued as so many advances towards matrimony. 
Madame ——, on the contrary, is too much accus- 
tomed to the admiration of her neighbours to 
regard yours as anything extraordinary, and, take 


my word for it, has no idea that you have any 


matrimonial designs against her.” 

This seemed to stagger him. He resumed his 
length, he did speak, it was upon another subject. 
I saw through his assumed indifference, and felt 
that he was making up his mind to some decisive 
course; and therefore was not surprised when, 


during our walk home in the evening, he asked 


me if I had any objection to break the business 
to the widow at the first opportunity that offered, 
and to pop the question for him, as he was 
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determined to bring the matter to an upshot one 
way or the other. This I volunteered to do, sti- 
pulating only that the mode of doing it, as well as 
the selection of a fit opportunity, were to be left to 
my own discretion. 

On the opposite side of the landing upon which 
the door of my little cabinet opened, lodged a 
Genevese,a musician possessed of marvellous talent 
on the violin. I had been made aware of his 
proximity on the morning after my arrival, when, 
while unpacking my boxes, I had stumbled upon 
my old fiddle, and, urged by the whim of the 
moment, and a sort of longing to hear again the 
notes of one of our old home tunes, I had screwed 
up the strings and commenced a bar or two of 
“With verdure clad.” Stopping for a moment to 
look for the resin, I heard the strain taken up by 
another instrument in so masterly a manner, with 
such expression and tenderness, that I could not 
help throwing open my door to listen. The per- 
former came forth from his room to apologise for 
having interfered with my melody, and thus we 
became acquainted. He was engaged in the or- 
chestra of the Odeon Theatre, situated in the dis- 
trict, and having to play there every night in the 
week, Sundays not excepted, we, who were absent 
during the day, saw but little of him. I was 
usually off to work before he commenced practice 
in the morning, which he generally did for three 
or four hours in bed, after which he rose and went 
to the rehearsal; but on Sunday mornings I had 
the full benefit of the superior strains he drew 
from his instrument, and not unfrequently sat by 
his bedside well pleased to watch “his flying 
fingers kiss the strings,” and drink in the delicious 
witchery of his music. He was a dark but hand- 
some fellow of about thirty, spoke a little English 





and was anxious to speak it well, and seized every | 
opportunity of talking it with me for the sake of | 
improvement. He possessed one peculiar talent, | 
perfectly unique in itself, so far, at least, as I have | 
ever heard, productive of the most exquisitely | 
pleasurable emotions, and yet utterly useless both 
to himself and others. I know not whether I shall 
succeed in describing it, though its effect is present 
in my memory, and often haunts my senses in the 
vigils of the night. 

One Sunday afternoon, during a pause in a 
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before I was aware of any sound, and was just 
going to break the silence, when a small ‘hy 
piercingly shrill strain seemed to traverse the 
very innermost chambers of my brain. I was not 
aware of the precise moment when it commenced 
but I perceived instantly that it was accompanied 
by another note harmonising with it, produced by 
different mechanical means, and a twelfth lower. 
The shrill treble ran dancing with inconceivabje 
rapidity up and down a comprehensive gamut, ip 
a kind of fantastic variations upon some popular 
air, which I could identify, while the accom. 
panying bass, which might be compared for con- 
tinuity to the drone of a bagpipe, but which, un- 
like that, was “ musical as is Apollo's lute,” though 
limited apparently to five or six notes, gave the 
successive intonations with all the precision and 
certainty of an instrument. The longer I listened 
the more rapturous was the music, or, which is 
more probable, the more sensitive my perceptions 
became, and the better was I qualified to appre- 
ciate it. The notation of the treble, which at first 
hearing had seemed to glide up and down, became 
by degrees distinct and articulate as that of a 
flageolet, to which, however, it bore no sort of 
resemblance, and the sustained notes of the bass 
assumed a triumphant, pealing tone which thrilled 
me with delight. When at length the strain sud- 
denly ceased, and the Genevese, throwing off the 
cloak, sprung up and opened the window-shutters, 
it was some time before I could recollect where I 
was. He laughed at my embarrassment, and upon 
my complimenting him - the beauty and 
delicacy of the performance I had heard, asked me 
whether I could show him how to turn it to 
account. As he confessed that without the pre- 
cautions we had taken the music would have been 
inaudible, and that the hum of the smallest fly 
would have drowned the whole, I was forced to 
acknowledge that I could see no mode of making 
such a species of harmony marketable. 

Now this musician of silence had frequently 
offered me tickets for the theatre where he per- 
formed, which hitherto I had as often refused ; but 
having concocted a plan for settling the Fish’s 
affair with his landlady, I asked him the morning 
after I had accepted that delicate commission to be 
so kind as to oblige me with a couple of tickets 





rain-storm, which had lasted for six or seven! at his first convenience. They were not long in 
hours, and during which the Genevese and I had | forthcoming; and accordingly, in pursuance of the 
been fiddling, and talking, and reading, and dining | plan I had formed, I made an engagement with 
together, he took occasion to remark upon my | the lady to accompany her to the Odeon, where It 
fondness for music, and said he could gratify it in| was my determination, between the intervals of 
an extraordinary way if he thought fit. I begged the performance, to urge my client's interest. 
him to explain himself. He was in no hurry to made my fellow-workman acquainted with my 
do so, but, after some coquetting and delay, rose; intention, which he approved, and accompanying 
from his seat, and taking a large cloak from a peg | us to the theatre, left us to a tete-a-tete in a box, 
in the wall, laid it open upon the bed, and then seeking a place for himself in another part of the 
locking the door and closing the window-shutters, | house, 

to exclude, as he said, even the slightest sound,) The play was a rattling French comedy, and at 
seated me upon the cloak, sat himself down as) first I was so enchanted with the astonishingly 
close to me as possible, and pulled the hood over | natural acting—if acting it ought to be called— 
both our heads. Then placing his lips close to my the lady and gentlemen performers, that for a0 
ear, he said, “You must not speak—you must; hour I lost sight of the main object for which 
hardly breathe. Listen!” I held my breath and} had come. I was reminded of it, however, by 4” 


listened curiously for the best part of a minute | incident in the drama enacting before me, and at 
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the close of the third act took occasion to make a 
comparison between the heroine on the stage, who 
seemed to be much embarrassed with the various 
claims of her rival suitors, and the widow herself, 
whom I pretended to suppose in a condition of 
equal perplexity. This made her very merry, and 
she talked so fast and so freely that I was em- 
poldened to reply in the same strain. But she 
was more than a match for my total inexperience 
in such matters, and would certainly have got at 
my secret, if I had had any, without betraying a 

icle of her own. As she denied having any 
moa at all, I seized npon this denial, asserting 
warmly that she could not possibly be ignorant of 
the sentiments of my friend in regard to her, and 
of his honourable intentions. It was not without 
a deal of fencing on both sides, and a renewal of 
the charge on my part several times in the course 
of the evening, that I at length succeeded in 
bringing the matter before her in a serious point 
of view; and when this was at length accom- 
plished, her manner entirely changed, her face 
assumed an expression of business-like considera- 
tion, and, after a silence of two or three minutes, 
she desired me to defer any further conversation 
on the subject until the following evening, when 
she would talk to me at home. She enjoyed the 
pleasures of the performance just as much after 
my communication as before, and seemed to have 
forgotten all about it by the time it was concluded. 

I reported progress to my companion next day 
at the office, and perceived that his expectations 
were considerably modified by the complexion 
which my narration threw upon the business. 
Still he would go through with it, and know his 
fate. In the evening, as I had been led to expect, 
I was invited to a conference with the lady in her 
private sitting-room, where I must confess I was 
rather taken aback by the presence of a third 
party in the shape of a grizzly-pated, seedy-look- 
ing hunks of a fellow, whom I had occasionally 
remarked slumbering on the benches of the bil- 
liard-room, or lounging about the salon with his 
hands in his pockets. The sight of this appari- 
tion, furnished with pen, ink, and paper, and seated 
magisterially at the table, prepared me for the 
ceremony which shortly ensued. The widow 
introduced him to me as a “ friend of the family,” 
and me to him as a person making a proposal of 
marriage on behalf of another. A series of ques- 
tous ensued on the subject of Monsieur Cotton’s 
family, connexions, and status in England; his 
havings, and gettings, and prospects in reversion, 
&e., &e., to all of which I was requested to return 
categorical answers. I made the best I could of 
the business, extolled the charming disposition of 
the Fish, said what I could for the respectability 
of his connexions at home, professed ignorance on 
the score of his family, and made some sensation 


by the announcement of his annuity, which, though 
only twenty pounds a year, had a respectable sound 
under the designation of five hundred francs of 
rent. I added that he was an admirable workman, 
earn a good salary, a recommendation 
not appear to carry much weight with 
friend of the family” reduced all my 
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replies to writing, and when they were finished, 
added up the sum total with an ominous shrug of 
the shoulders and an elevation of the eye-brows, 
which but too faithfully foreboded the result of the 
investigation. The lady, when appealed to, left 
everything in the hands of her grizzly counsellor, 
who decided at once, without any further consi- 
deration, that the match would be imprudent on 
the part of the widow, and was therefore unad- 
visable. I was requested to impart their conjoint 
ultimatum to the unsuccessful suitor, coupled with 
an assurance from the lady that she was fully 
sensible of the value of his friendship, and hoped 
that she should have the happiness to retain it. 
Thus ended the Fish’s amour, and with it, to 
my great annoyance at the time, ended my com- 
panionship with him. He could not be brought 
to look upon the affair in the same light with the 
lady, nor would he willingly look her in the face 
again. He left me to work single-handed, while 
he tramped about’ to the different offices to pro- 
cure his passport and get it viséed ; and in less than 
a week from the eve of the conference fatal to his 
hopes, I bade adieu to him on the top of a dili- 
gence at St. Denis, having accompanied him thus 
far on his road homewards. Although I did not 
much feel the loss of his society, for there was not 
much to be got out of him, yet I reaped the dis- 
advantage of his absence in another way. Having 
no companion to stroll about with of an evening, 
I began by degrees to devote too many hours to 
the billiard-table, and became, as my skill with the 
cue increased, so fond of the game, that every 
leisure moment was engrossed in its pursuit. 
There was one table on the ground-floor appro- 
priated by a party of pool-players, who assembled 
every evening at dusk, pe sometimes before, and 
continued their game till midnight. Long years 
of continued practice had made them so expert, 
that any stranger who happened to join the party 
was infallibly victimised. A constant attendant 
was a jeweller of the neighbourhood, who was 
pointed out to me as the least expert of the num- 
ber, who had yet paid for the skill he did possess 
by the loss of a large sum of money, and the ruin 
of a fine business through neglect, consequent 
upon his infatuation for billiards. Another was 
a tall Pole, with a black moustached muzzle, who 
was unrivalled in the use of the cue, by which it 
was said he gained his living, and who departed a 
winner nearly every night in the week. He was 
considered to have been the chief deposit of the 
jeweller’s losses. One evening, having made ready 
a form about seven o'clock, and not feeling inclined 
to begin a short number, which yet I could not finish 
that night, my fingers itching, too, for the grasp oF 
the cue, I put on my coat and went home. I 
entered I heard the noise of an altercation in the 
l-room, and ran thither to see what was going 
on. Here I found the jeweller in a violent rage, 
frantically swearing and gesticulating in the centre 
of a noisy group, and insisting upon the exclusion 
of the Pole from a party of players, which he had 
arranged before the arrival of the other. The 
Pole stood as cool as a post, but, in reply to some 
scurrilous abuse, made use of an expression which 
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incensed the passionate man to such a degree that 
he sprang upon him like a cat, and fell with him 
to the ground. They were parted, and rose im- 
mediately, when the Pole, making for the door, 
beckoned the other with a commanding gesture to 
follow him. In a minute the billiard-room was 
empty, and all, even the old grizzled family friend 
and counsellor of Madame , were bustling 
on by the shortest cut to the Barrier d’Enfer. I 
made up to my old questioner, and asked him 
what they were going to do. 

“Do?” said he, “fight, to be sure; there is 
nothing else to be done now.” 

“And what will come of it?’ I asked. 

“What always comes of it when these two are 
antagonists. ‘The jeweller will bleed again, that’s 
all. Bah!” 

It grew dark as we hurried through the streets, 
and as we approached the barrier the group fell 
into a slow walking pace, and, in a careless, 
sauntering manner, made for the Maison de Santé, 
which stands, or then stood, at no great distance 
beyond the gate. The full moon was rising broad 
and bright, and threw her peaceful light upon the 
spot. I could track the tall figure of the Pole as 
he walked arm-in-arm with a companion, and 
several times came up with him; and, urged by 
curiosity to sce how a inan looked who was going 
to fight a duel, fastened my eyes upon him as well 
as the deepening twilight would allow. His pale 
face looked no paler than usual; but I remarked 
one thing which assured me the fellow was a bit of 





a knave, and most — anfold hand at the duello. | 


Ife kept his eyes shut. I could not be mistaken, 
for I looked at him a dozen times, and observed 
that the long lids were firmly closed over the pupils. 
His object doubtless was to avoid the dazzling 
glare of the lamps in the streets he had to traverse, 
and thus to secure the advantage of a clear view 
of his antagonist when they came upon the ground. 
A retired spot was selected not far beyond the 
Maison de Santé; but, as the friend of the family 
observed to me, the pleasures of anticipation were 
reserved to us, there being as yet mo weapons; 
the man despatched to secure them not having 
made his appearance. He arrived, however, before 
ten minutes had elapsed (withont any attempt 
being made at a reconciliation) bearing a couple 
of rapiers, the choice of which the Pole, whose 
property they were, tendered to his antagonist. 
Both combatants threw off their coats, and in the 
light of the full moon, partly obscured by the 
foliage of an old stag-headed elm, prepared to 
carve each other—certainly not for the gods. The 
Pole assuming a gracefully defensive posture, held 
out his cold iron as motionless as an icicle, and 
awaited the onset. The Frenchman, on the other 
hand, attitudinised with astonishing activity, and 
after whirring his weapon around him, as though 
to admonish us all to keep at a respectful distance, 
advanced upon his enemy with a display of grace 
and valour which impressed me with the idea, 
which I really believe to be the true ont, that he 
enjoyed, upon the whole, the business he was 
about. Without much previous ceremony he made 
4 fierce lunge at the breast of his adversary, which 
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the latter put by with a slight turn of his wrig 
and allowed him to recover his position. 

“ Do you see how he fools him?” said the olg 
fellow at my side. “ It is really a cruel thing for 
the Pole. Ifhe kills his man he loses his beg 
customer. Bah!” 

The Pole evidently managed his opponent as 
he chose for some time ; but the latter not appre. 
ciating the lenity shown him, or perhaps frog 
vanity, not being aware of it, only grew the more 
reckless in his attacks, and at length received g 
thrust through the left shoulder, the pain of which 
effectually quieted his antics, and sent him groan. 
ing to the arms of his second. The affair thng 
finished secundum artem, the wounded man wag 
consigned to the accommodation of a carriage and 
a surgeon, both of which, by some natural instinct, 
had found their way to the spot; and the rest of 
the party, adjourning first to a wine-shop in the 
neighbourhood for a temporary refreshment, re- 
turned quietly to their old avocations and pleasures, 

The scene of which I had been a witness kept 
me awake all night ; and the vigil led to a review 


of the life I had been leading for the last few 


months, which my conscience not altogether ap- 
proving, I set about forming new resolutions with 
a view to its amendment. Among other things, I 
resolved to have nothing more to do henceforth with 
billiards—not because I feared being drawn into any 
quarrel such as I had witnessed, but on account of 
the loss of time and money it entailed; and in 
order that I might not be tempted to play, I de 
termined to get upon some new hobby, and to 
ride it with the natural impetuosity of my dis- 
position. 

I remained working at the Rue du Pont de 
Lodi until the latter end of autumn, sometimes at 
press, and sometimes at case. As an employment 
for my leisure hours, I took up with the study of 
the Italian tongue, in which, from my previous 
knowledge, such as it was, of the Latin and French, 
I found no difficulty worth mentioning until, after 
a very few weeks, I had mastered the modern 
dialect, and began to turn my attention to the older 
poets. ‘To these I found an admirable key in the 
two volumes of Ferrajo, containing translations of 
the most difficult passages of the works of Dante, 
Petrarch, &c., into modern Italian. With the help 
of this key I worked away doggedly at the “In- 
ferno,” in which I became tolerably proficient, and 
could read whole pages of it into French before 
twelve months had elapsed from my commencing 
the language. 

About the end of October, I left the Rue da 
Pont de Lodi, and went again to work as a com- 
positor in the Rue Montmorency, but without 
changing my lodging; as, notwithstanding the 
distance, I was unwilling to give up the society of 
the Genevese and the merry widow. Here 
again encountered N , of whom I made mea- 
tion in the preceding chapter. He had now 4 
somewhat better position, and seemed in far better 
spirits than when I last parted with him. He 
had the management of an English volume i his 
own hands, and from him I received a portion of 
the copy. He was appointed reader and press 
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reviser as well of the English department, and 
made the proposal to me that he and I should 
work in pocket, as by reading each other's proofs 
we should insure greater correctness, and get the 
work out in a more creditable manner. Though 
slow, I knew him to be a remarkably clean com- 

itor, and I closed with his proposal at once, 
which was advantageous to both of us, and to me 
in particular. Since I had last seen him, N 
had sent home for his wife and children, and they 
had joined him in Paris. He introduced me to 
his little domestic circle, and I ceased to marvel at 
the improvement in his spirits and temper when 
I saw and conversed with his charming and amiable 
wife and lovely children. She was a diminutive 
creature, but a perfect model of English elegance 
and quiet goodb-reeding ; and though brought up 
in the usages of comfort, and perhaps luxury, had 
yet the good sense and tact to accommodate herself 
to their altered circumstances, without evincing the 
slightest consciousness of degradation. 

I wrought with N through the whole of the 
winter of 1826-7, and did very wellin a pecuniary 

int of view, but suffered an immense amount of 
discomfort from the severity of the weather, and 
the abominably deficient means of providing against 
jit, The precious modicum of wood allowed us 
for fuel was generally burnt ont by twelve or one 
o'clock, husband it as we might, after which we 
endeavoured to treasure up the warmth it had 
engendered by closing the doors fast for the re- 
mainder of the day, in spite of which precaution 
we had sometimes to thaw our frozen types by 
burning paper upon the face of it, previous to the 
nightly ceremony of distribution. At home it was 
still worse. The coffee and billiard-rooms were 
wo much thronged to allow of study there ; and, 
in order to pursue my Italian campaign, I used to 
tumble into bed so soon as I got home, and, with 
my nose emerging from a pile of clothes, pore for 
two or three hours over the pages of Tasso or 
Dante by the light of a single candle placed upon 
the chair at my side. I stuck to my resolution to 
abandon the billiard-table—a resolution which my 
fair landlady gave me credit for adopting. I may 
mention, too, that the jeweller had had enough of 
the game; and though he speedily recovered of 
his wound, returned no more to the all-engrossing 
pool, but devoted himself to the re-establishment 
of his business, 

Calling one morning at the Rue du Pont de 
Lodi for a “galley” I had left there, I'found my 
old companions all assembled at a sale of the per- 
quisite copies of the works recently turned out, 
which took place in one of the press-rooms. This 
singular sale, to which there is nothing analogous 
in English printing-offices, is a periodical auction 
of complete copies of every work printed on the 
Premises, one or more of which, according to the 
number of the impression, by an old custom of the 
trade, become the vails, or perquisites, of the 
workmen employed in their production. The 








oldest pressman was acting as auctioneer, and, 
mounted upon his “bank,” discoursed eloquently 
upon the merits of the different books as he put 
them up, desirous, of course, of getting the best 
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price he could, to increase his own moiety of the 
proceeds, which were to be divided among the 
workmen of a certain standing. As I was invited 
to bid, I did so, and bought several of Scott's and 
Cooper's novels, together with a one-volume edi- 
tion of La Fontaine, and another of Byron, all in 
sheets, for something under twenty francs. There 
was a warm competition for a copy of a volume of 
satirical verses, by some anonymous writer, which 
there was a talk of suppressing ; and the compe- 
tition was so artfully nursed by him of the ham- 
mer, who kept continually quoting some piquant 
passage amid roars of laughter, followed each time 
by an advance of a few centimes, that the work 
was finally knocked down for double its publishing 
price, and delivered, with many mock congratu- 
lations, to the buyer, who had only bid, as he said, 
“to keep the game alive,” and immediately had 
it sold again for a third of the price he paid. 

I enjoyed my association with N at the 
office. His opinions upon most subjects, always 
admirably expressed, came upon me with all the 
force of originality, and insensibly led to more 
agreement on my part than a strict examination 
might have warranted. He was fond of specu- 
lating on the present constitution of society, which 
he averred to be what it is from the inevitable 
result of circumstances. “It is the law of nature,” 
he would say, “that the strong should prey upon 
the weak ; and the force and Sate of that a 
we do not fail to recognise in its working among 
all the countless tribes of unreasoning creatures, 
It saves the vast majority of them from a dire 
amount of suffering, by reducing the unavoidable 
penalty of death to a momentary pang; and it 
makes arrangements for an incalculably greater 
amount of joyous existence than could possibly be 
provided for under a different system. Now, the 
same law prevails among human creatures, though 
in a different way. The strong prey upon the 
weak, or, which is the same thing, the knowing 
subdue the simple; for knowledge in any shape, 
however objectionable, be it art or science, skill 
or sagacity, cunning or dexterity, or even the 
myriad forms and phases of roguery and fraud, is 
still power and strength, and will, as such, find 
out and subdue its subjects and victims. To coun- 
teract the mischievous operations of evil qualities 
we are furnished with a moral law, of which, how- 
ever, unfortunately for mankind, the actual pro- 
visions and obligations have never yet been dis- 
covered, much less accurately defined. From the 
clashing of these two principles human laws and 
governments have had their origin. ‘These have 
been framed with the avowed intent of enforcing 
the obligations of morality, which has always been 
their ostensible purport ; but they have invariably 
been constructed on a principle calculated to insure 
a very different result, owing to the inherent vices 
of governors, sovereigns, and law-givers, upon 
whom their constitution hasdevolved. Selfishness 
was the first parent of legislation. ‘The power 
that was first strong enough to seize and accu- 
mulate wealth next obtained eufficient influence 
to make laws and regulations for its preservation. 
But the laws being made by men who had every- 
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thing to lose, very naturally became the barriers 
and safeguards of property and power—not of jus- 
tice and of rights. Hence the poor, in time, be- 
came the serfs of the rich, and from having nothing 
to lose became by degrees incapable of possessing 
anything, and made bulwarks of their bodies to 
defend the pretensions of their worst enemies. 
Wealth converted Poverty into the material of 
aggression ; and paternal Governments marshalled 
their legions of blockheads by line and rule to cut 
each others’ throats according to military science, 
for the sake of determining a question which 
ought never to have arisen, and which never 
would have arisen, but for the fundamental depra- 
vity of the Government of one or other of the 
quarrelling parties, or of both. This is the history 
of all nations, and will continue to be their history 
until one of two things takes place. Either 
Governments, under some miraculous influence, 
must reform themselves, and frame and administer 
wise laws, constructed on the basis of morality in- 
stead of a selfish expediency, or, which is far 
more likely, the peoples of the earth must work 
out their own emancipation, by effecting their own 
improvement, and thus making themselves worthy 
of it. The spread of information, and the spread 
of something, too, worthy the name of education 
among the masses, will prove superior in the end 
to the power of fire and sword. I look upon it 
that none but fools fight, and that therefore, when 
the press has done its work, and the multitude are 
wiser, princes and potentates must either take to 
blowing one another’s brains out, according to 
some new system of etiquette to be devised for 
the emergency, or else dispense with that sort of 
entertainment altogether. With the prevalence of 
some approach to equality in that species of 
common-sense knowledge on subjects political, 
commercial, and domestic which is attainable by 
all, we shall soon see as much equality in our 
social condition as it is desirable to have—an 
equality, to wit, of rights and privileges: for more 
than that no man of sense and honesty would con- 
tend. The natural law that the strong should prey 
upon the weak will still maintain its force and in- 
tegrity; but, under the influence of a more widely- 
diffused intelligence and a purer morality, em- 
bodied in new codes of law and justice, its opera- 
tion will be only what it was intended to be, that 
is, it will secure to superior habits and qualities of 
mind and character that influence above the com- 
mon herd which they ought to possess, and must 
possess for the sake of the general good. _ Intelli- 
gence, then, and not property, will be the basis of 
the franchise, and by means of a representative 
system thus reasonably constructed, which is the 
only real guarantee for good government, social 
abuses and grievances will be reformed and re- 
moved. With the elevation of the lower ranks 
there will be a coresponding reduction of the higher. 
Thrones will topple down, with all their barbaric 
tinsel and trumpery ; aristocracies of title, blood, 
and descent will dissolve and crumble into neglect 
and forgetfulness before the true nobility of intel- 
lect and character, which alone are worthy of a 
sane man’s admiration. This is the only millennium 
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I look for. Its advent is inevitable in the y 
nature of things. I hold the germ of it in these 
infernal types which are freezing in my fingers. 
but its completion neither you nor I shall live to 
witness.” 

Into such a style of homilies my companiog 
would occasionally launch out as he was fillj 
his case of an evening in preparation for the 
next day's “dig.” His notions on the subj 
of religion were equally heterodox and still more 
violent, though never violently expressed. He 
held that all the forms and ceremonies of glj 
religions that had ever flourished were but the 
multiplied materials and contrivances which priest. 
craft had invented to maintain an influence esta. 
blished to govern and plunder mankind, through the 
medium of their superstitious feelings and fears. 
To all the hackneyed objections of Paine and other 
infidel writers against Christianity he added new 
ones of his own, which seemed to arise instine- 
tively in his mind whenever any particular doc- 
trine set forth in the sacred writings came acciden. 
tally into discussion. I made as manful a stand 
for the truth of the Bible record as my limited 
reading and (I am ashamed to say) still more 
limited thinking on the subject permitted. But 
the tirades of my old companion Martin still clung 
to my recollection, and, in spite of all my care, 
warped my judgment; and id often found myself 
assenting before the close of a dispute to dogmas 
which, in the outset, I had resolutely deter. 
mined to refute. He was fond of vindicating those 
characters in Scripture history whom the sacred 
writers condemn. He had taken Esau under his 
especial protection, and converted him into a model 
of manhood and disinterestedness, while he loaded 
the cunning Jacob with all the opprobrium of 
fraud, knavery, and theft. He defended Balaam, 
as one who had acted (supposing the narrative to 
be true, which he did not) with the utmost caution 
and prudence in a difficult business. He censured 
in the strongest terms the conduct of Peter in the 
affair of Ananias and his wife, who, so far from 
having merited death for not having contributed 
the whole of their possessions to the common 
cause, were plainly entitled to thanks for bestow- 
ing anything ; and contended that the very last man 
upon the face of the earth to punish them for 4 
want of truth was Peter himself, who not very 
long before had been guilty of a much worse 
offence in first telling lies and then swearing to 
them, at the instigation only of his own cowardice. 
He was the ingenious apologist of Judas, who 
came out of his hands, not a traitor and a thief, 
but an over-zealous and miscalculating partisan, 
who had delivered his master into the hands of his 
enemies from the secret assurance that in so doing 
he should only accelerate his triumph over them. 
He found, in short, a subject of admiration wher- 
ever the Scriptures held forth an example fot 
warning and condemnation ; and, by a correspond: 
ing instinct, had a fund of vituperation at his 
posal for the characters exhibited in the Bible for 
our imitation. He never expressed the slightest 
desire to bring me over to his own way of thinke 
ing, often declaring that to make a proselyte 1s 
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many instances nothing more than to discover a 
fool; but he advised me to examine the matter 
thoroughly for myself, and to put a candid face 

the conclusions I should arrive at. “ Ninety- 
oy hundredths,” said he, “ of the individuals pro- 
fessing Christianity throughout Europe, whatever 
they may imagine that they believe, are practically 
‘nfidels to the faith of it; and I put it to you 
whether it be not infinitely more creditable to the 
true manliness of man to disown a faith which he 
cannot find grounds for practically accepting, than, 
avowing it, to give the lie to its efficacy by a life 
of total indifference to its claims.” 

It could hardly be otherwise than that such 
animadversions should have their effect upon my 
own mind. I never confessed, or, indeed, con- 
sidered, that his arguments carried sufficient weight 
to overturn my faith in the truth of Christianity ; 
but they yet secretly undermined it, and exercised 
an influence which, though I never willingly 
acknowledged even to myself, I could not fail to 
recognise in the different perceptions which I began 
gradually to entertain in reference to subjects which 
I had been taught from my childhood to consider 
sacred. I mention these things here because the 
principles of infidelity have of late years taken 
refuge among the working-classes, among whom 
alone they are openly avowed and defended; and 
it is therefore incumbent upon those upon whom 
their education devolves that the young operatives 
of our offices and workshops should be well in- 
structed in the grounds of their faith, and armed 
with sufficient arguments to defend them. 

I must hasten now more rapidly over the history 
of my residence in Paris. The life of a working- 
man employed in the daily pursuit of his avoca- 
tion presents but little interesting to the general 
reader. I found employment at different times in 
most of the saletines-alllees of Paris, in the capa- 
city either of pressman or compositor, and I often 
experienced what is peculiarly the curse of the 
printing- business, namely, a sudden deprivation of 
employment, and the misery of forced and uncom- 
pensated idleness, It was fortunate for N , who 
lad more demands upon his industry, that he also 
possessed better qualifications for the market than 
I did. By the middle of the year 1827 he had 
made himself so good a French scholar as to be 
able, with the aid of a young Parisian, who for a 
trifling compensation revised his manuscripts, to 
write articles on French and English politics for 
one of the popular journals. For these he was 
well paid ; and they were, as they deserved to be, 
so Well received that he subsequently contracted 
“i ehgagement with the proprietors of the journal, 
which enabled him to lay down the composing- 
stick, and, with the help of a little proof-reading as 
4make-weight, to devote himself to literary pur- 
‘uit. Let me record it to his honour that he was 
not mnmindful of his old companion in the time of 
‘s prosperity. He sent for me at a time when he 
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me five francs per lesson of two hours, on the con- 
dition that I should instruct him on his own plan 
and not on mine. As I had no plan at all, having 
never had experience in teaching, this suited me 
exactly. His plan was to make use of me as a 
talking dictionary and grammar, confining m 
teachings exclusively to the answering of suc 
— as he thought fit op Having made 

is arrangement, he produced a copy of the “Vicar 
of Wakefield,” and, commencing at the title-page, 
read it after me, looking to me for a translation as 
he went along. In this way we got through four 
or five pages in the course of the first hour. The 
second was devoted to conversation, with the help 
of a book of phrases in both languages, during 
which we invariably drank a glass of wine together 
to the success of his studies. These lessons took 
place three times a week, and yielded me a regular 
income of fifteen francs, which for a good portion 
of the spring of 1828 was entoslendiile the whole 
extent of my earnings. My pupil studied Cob- 
bett’s “ Maitre d’Anglais” to frase purpose during 
the intervals between the lessons, and made a 
rapid and satisfactory progress. It is true he never 
mastered the pronunciation, nor ran any risk, as 
he flattered himself he did, of being taken for an 
Englishman ; but in the course of nine or ten 
months he could express himself with perfect pro- 
priety in every other respect, and politely sent me 
my congé in an epistle of some length, with the 
perfect grammatical purity of which I could find 
no fault, however much I was aggrieved by its 
contents. 

Encouraged by the result of my efforts in this 
direction, and by the warm recommendations of 
my first pupil, I started in a small way as a pro- 
fessor of the English language, and printed and 
privately circulated cards and orp, with 
the view of obtaining pupils. found it by no 
means so easy a business as I had imagined. Any- 
body who knows a language thoroughly may 
easily teach it to another knowing the principles of 
grammar ; but to impart a correct knowledge of a 
foreign tongue to a man who does not know his 
own is just one of the impossible things which none 
of the “wondrous new machines of modern 
spinning” have been found competent to effect. 
The two great stumbling-blocks in the way, as well 
of myself as my pupils, were the future tense and 
the subjunctive mood. The distinction between 
shall and will, as the tense stands arranged in our 
plan of conjugation, no Frenchman could or would 
understand ; they seemed to have taken an unani- 
mous oath against it. Revolving the matter one 
day in my mind, and impressed with a vague 
recollection of something I had seen on the subject 
in a volume of Dean Swift in my father’s library, 
I resolved to split the future tense into two moods, 
and try if I could cram my pupils with it in that 
shape. With this view I arranged the bisected 
tense on a card thus :— 

THE FUTURE TENSE COMPRISES 
THE MOOD OF VOLITION aad THE MOOD OF DETERMI- 


NATION, 
Sin. I shall Sin. Iwill 
Thou wilt Thou shalt 
He will He shall 
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Plur. We shall 


Plur. We will 
You will You shall 
They will They shall 


The reader will perceive that by this arrange- 
ment the ambiguity of the “shall or will,’ so 
puzzling to foreigners, as it stands in our English 

ammar-books, is done away, and that a learner 
who had made himself master of this simple 
scheme would only have to reflect for an instant 
whether he wished to express a mere volition or a 

sitive determination, to know which to use. 

promised myself great things from the use of this 
contrivance, and printed a couple of packs of the 
cards, and distributed them among such of my 
pupils as I thought had brains or industry enough 
to make use of them. It may appear an odd thing 
to relate, but it is an absolute fact—and as it is one 
that tells of my own failure and mortification, I 
shall hardly be suspected of sophisticating it—that 
not a single individual among near thirty adults, 
most of them of more than average intelligence, 
reaped a grain of practical advantage by my plan. 
It is true that many, indeed most of them, under- 
stood the scheme, and committed it to memory ; 
but even with the cards in their hands they would 
select the wrong term as often as the right, to my 
unspeakable amazement and indignation. But use- 
less as it was to me or to my pupils, the plan was 
considered worth stealing. One of my cards got 
into the hands of an Irish professor of English, 
engaged in initiating the gentry of St. Germain in 
the mysteries of the brogue—which sagacious 
professor, with the modesty peculiar to his nation, 
stole the contrivance, and published it as an impor- 
tant discovery of his own, in his Franco-Anglo- 
Hibernian grammar of the English tongue, of the 
fifth edition of which it formed the only new 
feature. I had my revenge in the reflection that 
I had seduced him to the committal of a gross 
plagiarism, when he only intended to be guilty of 
robbery. 

With regard to the other great grammatical 
difficulty, the subjunctive mood, after a long 
counsel with myself on the subject, and after 
reading over all that I could lay hands on respect- 
ing it—one octavo volume in particular, by an 
English member of the French fedtionte-ol came 
to the convenient conclusion that there was really 
no such thing as a subjunctive mood to the English 
verb, and boldly abolished it altogether. I assured 
my pupils that such forms of expression were 
nothing more than colloquial licences, to be 
admitted or rejected at pleasure; and when con- 
fronted, as I was sometimes, with the learned 
work of the professor of the Institute, I referred 
the dissentients to a hundred passages which I was 
prepared to pounce upon, all demonstrating plainly 
enough that, whatever he found it prudent to 
establish as the irrefragable law, he by no means 
considered binding upon himself, using, in para- 
graphs perfectly parallel in their construction 
either the indicative or so-called subjunctive mood, 
without the habit, because without the necessity, of 
discrimination. 

The reader may probably think I was perfectly 
richt when I inform him that I never had sufficient 
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confidence in my capabilities as a teacher of language 
to abandon my trade in favour of the practice ‘of 
tuition. “ Between two stools,” says the proverh 
“a man falls to the ground :” the truth of which 
was brought home to me more than once, since J 
lost several chances of employment at my business 
through looking after pupils. But, on the other 


| hand, I oftener reaped the benefit of having “two 


strings to my bow,” and sometimes managed to 
maintain myself for months together, during 
periods of depression in the printing business, 
when, but for the little connexion I had picked up 
as a teacher, I might have been reduced to disma) 
straits. 

This connexion was of a rather curious descrip. 
tion, and embraced men, and women too, of various 
ranks and classes. One of my pupils was a monk 
of forty years of age, who always gave me his 
blessing in addition to the twenty sous which he 
paid for his lesson, and tried hard to wean me 
from heresy, and bring me over to the bosom of 
the true Church. Our lessons consisted almost 
entirely of conversations, which he generally 
contrived to divert into a religious channel ; and 
he sometimes plied me so vigorously with argu- 
ments in Roman Catholicism, that I was fain 
to find a refuge from their assaults in the 
correction of the wretched syntax in which they 
were couched. Upon these occasions it was 
amusing to mark the evident conflict in his 
mind between his penchant for proselytising and 
his abhorrence of false grammar. He would 
drop the controversy to pick up a concord, and 
return again to the argument with unwearied per- 
tinacity, though it cost him half an hour to clear 
the way to it. He was a man without guile, and, 
I believe, sought my conversion from a sincere and 
profound sense of Christian charity and duty. 
Another was a danseuse and widow of a figurant 
of one of the theatres, who took lessons of a morn- 
ing before she rose from bed, and who mate it a 
condition of the contract that I should tune the 
violin of her son, a dirty little urchin of six years 
old, who walked about the room in his night-gown, 
scraping away at the gamut, while his mother toiled 
painfully at the elements of English grammar. 
Among the number were a couple of milliners, 
who clubbed together, receiving lessons alter- 
nately, and each imparting instruction to the 
other, thus securing tuition at half-price. I had 
a dozen or more of artizans and operatives 
different trades, some of whom, by the way, 
made good and rapid progress, and, by cul 
tivating the acquaintance of Englishmen, learned 
to speak the language with boldness and fluency. 
My best customer was a_ restaurateur, who 
gave me solid pudding for empty conjugation, 
paying for lessons, which he took three times 
a week, with tickets for dinner at thirty sow 
a-piece. : 

My new vocation, while it gave me some insight 
into the domestic habits of a not very comfortable 
class of the Parisian public, also afforded me 
much more leisure than had heretofore been at mY 
command. But I cannot say that I ever thoroughly 
enjoyed this leisure. The instinct “to be doing, 
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THE WORKING-MAN’S 


the result of the habits of my life, twelve hours a/ 
day of which had been passed in constant labour 
from my childhood, drove me continually to some 
manual occupation; and I tried my hands at all 
sorts of contrivances—such as cobbling my boots 
and clothes, binding my books, and manufacturing 
musical instruments, with little better result than 


THE LAST 


a. Now about this time it was that Ion Psithyrus, 
of the house of the Enneporids, which is a great 
and ancient house in the kingdom of Queen Nicé, 
was set up by her to be the chief ruler over the 
people. And this was indeed the same Ion who 
had formerly boasted that he could steer the 
Channel fleet; which is, in truth, a much more 
difficult task than to govern a nation. But among 
the people he was commonly called Lord John 
Russell, or more shortly, Lord John. And when 
he had governed them in the name of Queen Nicé 
with moderate success for about five years, and 
had done everything that he could think of, he 
gradually fell into a singular perplexity, and be- 
came utterly puzzled, and at his wit’s end, as to 
what he should do next. And this was not by 
reason of his being alone, or unsupported by friends 
and counsellors, as in the case of Duke Arthur, who 
ruled the people before the days of Queen Nicé. 
For he, indeed, being alone, and without council- 
lors, sat at the end of a long table, surrounded 
with empty seats, and debated strenuously with 
his own mind as to what was to be done next, and 
how the King’s government was to be carried on: 
and when he had determined on anything, he did 
it off-hand. But Lord John, as being of an ancient 
and powerful house, was surrounded not with 
empty seats, but with many relations and friends ; 
of whom were the Eliotidx, and Glaucus with his 
family, and Hobeecus, and the Lord of Palmyro- | 
polis, who was called Eros, because he was loved 
by the barbarians; and Wooden Charley, who was so 
called because he kept the tallies of Queen Nicé’s | 
treasure-house, and marked off, by cutting notches | 
upon sticks, the sums that went out and the sums | 
that came in. And it had oftentimes been better 
lor Charley if he had been in fact made of wood, 
and not in name only ; for many of his enemies, 
and even some of his friends, in joke, seeing him 
walking about laden with the Queen’s tallies, and 
unable to defend himself, would take his own 
tally-sticks and rap him on the head with them, 
as was done in the old game of quail-fighting, 
whereby he became, as was natural, more and more 
confused ; nevertheless, he and the others con- 
tinued giving advice to Lord John. | 

8. But Lord John, as I said just now, grew. 


ay more distracted, and even at night he was’ 
Troubled with bad dreams; for he would often. 


— up, when he had better have been in bed. 
if 


asleep, and gravely tell the council that he- 
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quieting the reproaches at my handicraft conscience, 
which would not suffer me to rest without the 
attempt, at least, of producing something real and 
tangible. As for study and mental improvement, 


Iam sure it is a fact that I bestowed far less time 


upon them than I had done when fully employed 
at my trade. 


FROM DELPHI. 


was Hercules, and talk of the choice of Virtue, and 


also of pulling Cerberus by the ear, or rather by 
the six ears, and many other things needless to 
mention; and he wrote, when in this state, letters 
to divers persons, which had better have remained 
unwritten. And in the morning, when he was 
tuld what he had done over-night, he thought it 
was not the part of a consistent man to allow that 
he had spoken unwisely, and persevered in doing 
foolish things, although well aware that they were 
foolish. But being, at the same time, deeply dis- 
tressed with his own infirmities, as he grew worse 
and not better, and fearing lest Queen Nicé should 
at last find him out, and make some one else ruler 
in his stead, since none of the Magi of the country 
could interpret his dreams, or resolve him what to 
do, he, being a god-fearing man, bethought himself 
to send to the oracle at Delphi. And his friends, 
when they heard of it, some by serious argument 
and others by laughing at him, tried to dissuade 
him; and they told him that he might find at 
home many mysterious women who walked in 
their sleep and saw without their eyes, and even 
magic spheres of crystal which could answer ques- 
tions, any one of which could give him as good 
advice as he could get at Delphi. And especially 
one Mylopolis (who was a great friend of his, and 
a merry wag and a good fellow, and one of a cer- 
tain set, or hetewreia, of jolly good fellows, called 
the Club of Saints, whose good sayings Lord John 
was fond of quoting, in season and out of season) 
told him that Apollo had entirely given up the 
trade of divination, and had let his shop, and re- 
tired from business altogether, and that the oracles 
were as dumb as a tympanum with a hole in it; 
or, if there was any voice at all, it would be nothing 
but a hideous hum; which means, a tremendous lie. 
And some advised him to wait till the festivals of 
the Megalo-darbeian or the Ascotian games, and 
then to go himself in disguise upon the Hippo- 
drome, and ask his fortune of one of the many 
Bohemian girls who stand there among the 
chariots prophesying for hire; but the more that 
they laughed at him, or sericusly dissuaded him, 
the more was he bent (as, indeed, he often had a 
will of his own) upon sending as quickly as pos- 
sible to the oracle at Delphi. 

y. And having determined on this course, he 
began to look for the fittest persons to send as his 
ambassadors to the oracle. And he chose out 
Cleomenes and Dion, who were, in the first place, 
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virtuous men, and, secondly, had already visited 
Delphi under the guidance of a certain crack- 
brained fellow called Enchespalus, in the days of 
Leontes, King of Sicilia. And they, having re- 
ceived their instructions, and sworn to bring back 
whatever the oracle should say to them, embarked 
without delay on board one of the ships of Queen 
Nicé, which was named Typhon, and could force 
its way through the water without sails or oars, 
against wind and tide (as the ships of the Phaa- 
cians also are said to have done), like a great sea- 
serpent, by screwing its tail from side to side. And 
while moving it panted forth, as if alive, great jets 
of dark sulphureous smoky breath, and sometimes 
even flames of fire; so that its path through the 
waters was marked by a dark line of smoke. They 
then, being on this ship T'yphon, sailed through 
the ocean till they reached the Pillars of Hercules 
(where there was a strong fortress belonging to 
Queen Nicé), and so into the Inner Sea; and 
vassing by Melita, leaving the high snowy peak of 
Tount tna on the jeft hand, they turned towards 
the north-east, and made for Zacynthus and 
Cepliallenia. And passing close by Ithaca (which, 
as well as all the other islands of the Ionian Sea, 
pays tribute to Queen Nicé), they touched land at 
Patra, which is now called Patras. And there, 
being weary of the sea, they provided for them- 
selves guides and horses, and journeyed by land to 
Vostiza, which is Agium. And as they went, 
they wondered at the beauty of the country, and 
more especially at the pleasant mildness of the 
climate ; insomuch that, being natives of a country 
where people do rarely talk of anything except the 
weather, but of that fluently, they rode along always 
repeating to each other, “The climate is delicate,” 
and “the air most sweet!’ And this part of 
Hellas may indeed well be termed beautiful ; for 
the road lies near the shores of the sea, sometimes 
passing over little hills, and sometimes over rich 
plains, and sometimes close to the waters; but 
always among vineyards, or woods of pine, and 
myrtle, and ilex, and heather, and lentisk ; and on 
the right hand rises the long range of the Panachaic 
Mountain, cleft with many gorges; and each gorge 
has its own torrent, which in winter rushes madly 
over the plain down into the sea, but in summer its 
bed is fair with whispering plane-trees and flower- 
ing oleanders. And on the other side is the blue 
Corinthean Gulf, and beyond it the purple moun- 
tains, with the two white peaks of Parnassus rising 
over all. | 
c. And at Vostiza they again took ship, and, 
crossing the gulf to the Bay of Crissa, came to the 
plain of Salona, or Amphissa, which is grey, and 
olden, and purple, with olives andcorn, And as 
long as they rode through the olive-groves of the 
plains, the little boys, on secing them, ran away 
frightened, and shouting loudly, “O barbarians !” 
But as they left the plain, and began to ascend the 
mountain, by way of Crissa towards Delphi, the 
same little boys, having mounted on the crags 
above the road, took courage, and attacked them 
with stones, stiil shouting, “ O barbarians!” And 
the same little boys, also on the same day, with 
force and arms assaulted Cleomenes and Dion, and 





beat, bruised, wounded, and ill-treated them 
(whereby Cleomenes and Dion became and were 
sick, sore, lame, and disordered, and so continued 
for a long time), and other wrongs to Cleomenes 
and Dion then did, against the peace of their Lady 
Queen Nicé, and to the great damage of Cleomenes 
and Dion; and if it had not been for the stiffness 
of their high-crowned hats, they had run great risk 
of being slain. And remembering how the Per. 
sians fared, being overwhelmed with great rocks 
as they marched to attack Apollo's Temple, they 
were indeed in great fear; but, nevertheless, pres 
ferring anything rather than to return to Lord 
John without having accomplished their business, 
they persevered steadily until they reached Delphi, 
e. But on their arrival they were even more 
discomforted, finding that since their last visit the 
Temple of Apollo had been destroyed,and cypresses 
and olives had grown in its place, and that the 
bath of the Castalian fountain, wherein the priestess 
of Apollo was wont to bathe, was nearly choked 
up with soil and watercresses. And they began 
to fear that the words of Mylopolis, the witty 
fellow, which he spoke to Lord John, to dissuade 
him, and only in jest, were indeed true, and that 
Apollo had altogether retired from business, 
Nevertheless, at last they discovered the Priestess 
of Apollo sitting alone upon a rusty tripod. And 
having gladly saluted her, as men arriving at 
something beyond their hopes, they presented to 
her the compliments of Ion Psithyrus. And she, 
sweeping her robes round her with a majestic 
courtesy, said, in words taken from one of the old 
Hellenic poets, “ Hadu ti to psithyrisma,” which, 
being interpreted, means, “ Sweet is the rustling!” 
and sat down again upon the tripod. And they, 
imagining that she meant by this to say that she 
graciously accepted the compliments which Lord 
John had been so kind as to send her, bowed and 
smiled. But I, for my part, am inclined to be- 
lieve that she, being not over pleased that, Lord 
John had presented her with compliments and 
nothing more, meant ironically to say, “The Rus- 
sells are full of soft sawder.” But this by the way. 
g. And when they told her that Lord John had 
sent them to Apollo for advice as to what he 
should do, she made no answer, but Jaughed im- 
moderately And on their repeating the question 
(as soon as she could cease laughing), she bade 
them come to her the next day, and then the next, 
and then the next after that; for that in sucha 
case it was not possible there should be any hurry, 
as if intending covertly to insinuate that as Lord 
John had gone on so long a time without doing 
anything at all, he might as well adjourn himself 
altogether. But when they came day after day 
and ceased not to beseech her to give them an 
answer which they might carry back to Lord John, 
she arose at last from the tripod upon which she 
continually sat, and walking with them to the Cas- 
talian fount, over which hang the peaked rocks 
which are called the Phzdriades, she took first 
deep draught of the water, and bade them drink 
too. And when they had drunk, having filled a 
crystal bottle with water from the forntain, aD 


sealed it carefully with the seal of Hermes, she 
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e the bottle to Cleomenes and Dion, telling 
them to carry that back to Lord John for an 
answer. And she also told them that if Lord John 
really wanted anything to do, he might find out 
the tidiest and untidiest thing in his own country. 
And having said so much, she returned to her 

ace, and sat again upon the tripod. 

But Cleomenes and Dion, having shaken first 
the bottle and then their own heads vehemently, 
when no result whatever followed, but they were 
the more perplexed, followed after the Priestess 
and spoke as follows: “ Madam, the water in- 
deed is clear, but not so the words of the 
oracle. Give us, therefore, some answer, either in 
writing or by word of mouth, which Lord John 
will be able to understand, and which he may 
lay upon the table of the Assembly, or write in 
the sacred books which are painted of a blue 
colour. But this answer, we fear, he will not be 
able to understand, as we certainly do not under- 
stand it ourselves.” And for a long time the 
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| 


| 
Priestess would not answer a word; but at last, 


being wearied with their importunities, she leapt 

op from the tripod, possessed with a fury, and sang 

out as follows :—® 

“To the children of the foggy isles Apollo’s words 
are hard : 

Ariston men hudor—greatly sang of old the 
Pythian bard. 

Wisdom flowed in open channels—now she seals 
her dwindled springs : 

How, if you perceive not earthly, shall I teach 
you heavenly things ? 


“Mighty Johnny, flighty Johnny, still dost hope to 
ride at ease 

On the shoulders of the millions, like a cork upon 
the seas ? 
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“Close beside, a foul Augean stable for Alcides asks. 

Since you're in the vein of Ercles, match the 
dirtiest of his tasks ; 

Turn the silver streams to filter through the stench 
and through the mire : 

You may keep your pot a-boiling, if you'll set the 
Thames on fire.” 


And having said so much, she sank back upon 
the tripod exhausted, and bade Cleomenes and 
Dion depart. And they having got what they 
wanted, made all haste down the mountain by the 
way that they came; yet not so quickly but that 
the little boys, again mounting on the crags above 
the road, and again shouting, “O barbarians !” 
sent many volleys of stones down upon them; so 
that they gladly reached the plain, having gone 
off (as the phrase of that country is) with a flea in 
their ear. And embarking again upon the good 
ship T'yphon, they returned to the kingdom of 
Queen Nicé. 

8. Now Lord John had in the meanwhile be- 
come daily more and more puzzled and distracted. 
And, indeed, the Queen Nicé had already once 
dismissed him from her service, on account of his 
obvious incapacity; but afterwards, not finding 
any one ready to take his place and rule the 
people even as well as he did, she made him again 
(by the advice of old Duke Arthur) the ruler of 
the people, until some better man should be found. 
So he waited anxiously for the return of Cleomenes 
and Dion. And when they returned, and told 
him all that had happened, and showed him the 
bottle, and delivered to him the words of the 
oracle, he was dreadfully puzzled and not a little 
frightened. Nevertheless, he wrote the words of 
the oracle down in the sacred blue books, and 
laid them upon the table of the assembly, and 


Weary Johnny, leery Johuny, mind your helm asked all the wise men of the country what the 


and mind your eye; 


meaning of the oracle was. But they were none 


Giimly laugh the seas behind you, round the of them wiser than Lord John himself, and were 


rudder surging by. 


“Little Johnny, kittle Johnny, best nor make nor 
meddle more 


With that old three-hatted porter of the Purgato- | 


rial door ; 

If your small Iacchic shoulders don the British 
lion's hide, 

Won't vou feel the blister-ointment of the Nessus- 
shirt inside ? 


“Silver streams are pouring daily through the 
: garden-gates of brass, 
‘assy fountains showering gaily sparkle in the 
halls of glass; 
ews of pure elysian perfume steep the maidens’ 
showy weeds, 
Breezy waves of mellow music tremble down the 
gilded reeds. 


ee Ee 





* To all of our classical readers who are aware that in old 


& ; : 
mes the oracles were delivered in hexameter verse, and who 


might pm ey expect that this metre would be kept up in the 

ecies, we need only recall the fact that ever since the 
of Tzetzes, the trochaic has become the heroic measure 
and that in modern Romaic the verses are dependant, not 
This satisfactorily accounts for what 
appear strange to English scholars.—Ep. 
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not able to give any explanation of the words of 
Apollo. But by degrees the words themselves 
were whispered about among the common people, 
who have a great reverence for Apollo, and chant 
and pray to him continually; and, indeed, there 
is still extant a hymn of which the first line is, 
“Glorious Apollo, from on high behold us!” and 
a club, or hetereia, who, from their frequent sing- 
ing of this hymn, and performing other mystical 
ceremonies, are called the “Glorious Apollers.” 
So one said one thing, and one another; but one 
Mayhew, a man of the people, who said that he 
came from an island called Jacobennesus, where 
he had learnt much wisdom, asserted loudly that 
by the tidiest and untidiest thing in the country 
was meant the river Thames; for (he said) its 
tide ebbed and flowed through the city of London 
twice a day, and all the dirt of the city was 
carried down into it; and the meaning of the 
bottle was, that they were to clean the river 
Thames until it became as pure as the water which 
was sealed up in the crystal bottle. But the people 
laughed at Mayhew, and said that the es 
was not dirty, although it certainly was not like 
the water of the Castalian fountain; and that if 
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the Thames were dirty, it would be impossible to 
clean it; and they were not told to clean the 
Thames, but to set it on fire; and therefore this 
explanation was nonsense, and a great deal too 
foolish and simple to be the real meaning of the 
oracle. And they said moreover, in derision, that | 
Mayhew was a midwife, who had delivered a great 
mountain of a ridiculous mouse. And from that 
time forth the art of midwifery was called maieu- 
ticé, or the art of Mayhew. But although the 
eople laughed, as was natural and just, at this. 
Mayhew for his absurd attempt to explain the 
vracle, neither Lord John himself, nor any of the 


wise men of Queen Nicé, nor any of the people 
ever discovered what the real meaning of the 
oracle was. So Lord John never knew what to 
do next. But even yet there is a general belief 
among the people that at some time or other the 
Thames will actually be set on fire in accordangs 
with the oracle, and that afterwards the nation will 
flourish greatly ; insomuch that it is a frequent thine 
there for one man of the people, when disappointe} 
with the performances of another in any art op 
science whatever wherein he professes to excel, to 
say of him derisively, “ He, at least, will never ge 
the Thames on fire!” 


THE INTERNAL LIFE OF QUAKERISM. 


Wuewy Dr. Chalmers was professor of moral philo- 
sophy in the University of St. Andrews, he had 
occasion one day to explain to his students the im- 
possibility of effecting changes on the inner man 
by mere externalism. “Thus,” said the learned 
doctor, “if a clock goes wrong, it will not be suffi- 
cient to alter the hands; the pendulum must be 
operated on before any permanent change can be 
accomplished.” Next day he examined his class on 
the prelection of the preceding diet; and having 
asked a Celtic student as to the above illustration, 
Ossian replied that the curative clock-process 
consisted in “ shortening him’s pennduleim.” 

The theory of Chalmers, thus so readily ap- 
preciated by the Gael, strikes rather hard on 
Quakerism; for what possible connexion can 
subsist between virtue and a shovel hat, modesty 
and a scuttle bonnet, or picty and neutral tints ? 
If one could simultaneously cut off a bad habit 
when they cut off a coat-collar, or mortify a bad 
passion at one and the same time that they convert 
the angles of coat-tails into curves, there would be 
some propriety in stereotyping costume. Humility 
is not necessarily connected with a rigid adherence 
to set forms of speech or precise models of dress ; 
nay, there may in reality be more real pride in the 
man who stands out from his fellows in the matter 
of his garb than in him who quietly falls in with 
the multitude, and who sensibly avails himself of 
the wide-awake hats, India rubber clogs, waterproof 
paletots, and other modern scientific contributions 
to human comfort. But admitting, for the sake of 
argument, what is at best a doubtful point, that 
humility is the only end in view when external 
peculiarities are inculeated, we are disposed to 
question whether, in attempting to eradicate one 
evil, we be not fostering and encouraging others. 
Our experience as an amateur gardener is clearly 
in favour of a critical dubiety on this very point. 
The present month of May has been prolific of 
much rain and sunshine, and weeds have made 
more rapid progress than flowers (just as vice out- 
strips virtue in the race), and hence a call for the 
Dutch hoe and extirpation. Now, in the exercise 


of this implement, we find that simple decapitation, 
as in the case of the human family, ends the Vitality 
of certain of the wild intruders; but there are 
others where this process has no effect whatever, 
and, so far from checking their career, the removal 
of the visible shoots only seems to accelerate the 
more rapid propagation of the subterranean rvots, 
This, then, is a worse case than the pendulum; for 
here is analogical proof that constant nibbling at 
the mere leaves and branches of conduct, so far 
from reforming, actually tends to the deeper strik- 
ing into the soul of those roots of bitterness which 


bring forth nought but the apples of the Dead Sea. 


Such in theory might be one’s conjectures as to 
the results of any system which dealt principally 


or extensively with external appliances ; and with- 


out charging Quakerism with positive vice, we 
have always had misgivings whether with the 
mass it produced the amount of good which its 
votaries Imagine; or that, on the contrary, the 
whole system was not eminently calculated to lead 
to much and mutual self-deception. What theory 
may have conjectured, experience has at last cor 
roborated. Quakerism, so long enveloped in 
mystery, has been laid bare by one of its former 
votaries ; what George IV. could not discover by 
disguise has now been revealed in print; the cur- 
tain has not only been drawn up, but the scenery 
and wings have, in theatrical phrase, been trodden 
down, and the actors exposed to broad dayligh*, 
exactly as they appear with their cork-painted faces 
and gew-gaw gaberdines. 

The exposure has taken place in a Dublin pul- 
lication entitled “Quakerism; or, The Story of 
my Life. By a Lady who for forty years was 4 
Member of the Society of Friends.” The authores 
publishes for the purpose of “doing good to the 
Society to which she once belonged ;” and therefore 
what is narrated “ came under her own observation, 
and is what she knows to be authentic.” “Every 
scene I have delineated,” says she, “is drawn from 


“nature ; every circumstance I have related is eub- 


stantially true. I have carefully abstained from 
exaggeration, and repeatedly thrown the ve 
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ty over the record of scenes which too 


ebscurl é 
So 


strongly developed the subject I was treating. 
very little is known of the mystery of Quakerism, 
and s0 established is the character of the Society 
for respectability and morality, that I am quite 
prepared to find myself accused of ungenerous and 
malicious motives for writing. . . . It is not 
merely a gentle application of the poker, but a 
srong and vigorous stirring up that the Friends 
require. - - Should they venture to intimate 
that, as an anonymous writer, I have presumed to 
step beyond the line of truth, or even to colour my 
jictures too highly, I am ready to meet them in a 
second edition, which cannot be called for too soon, 
and in it to give, not only my own name, but also 
the true name of every single actor in my drama, 
the place and time of each circumstance, and the 
original documents from which my story is 
condensed.” 

This is fair and open; and if, after such a decla- 
ration, the accuracy of our authoress’s statements 
are not challenged, they must be held as true and 
veritable ; the Society must speak now, or for ever 
be silent. It will not do to “ Pooh! pooh!” a work of 
thiskind. Its design is open and avowed, and the 
method by which it seeks to attain its object is 
equally distinct and clear. It does not deal with 
mere opinions, for that were to enter on an endless 
controversy ; but it undertakes to try Quakerisin 
by experience. Certain plain-speaking narratives 
are adduced ; if untrue, let them be contradicted ; 
if not contradicted, the world must irresistibly 
arrive at the conclusion that no little folly and 
hypocrisy are mixed up with Quakerism, to say 
nothing of qualities still more objectionable. 
Vandour requires us to state that the hostility 
displaved to the “ Society” is sweepingly uncom- 
promising, and, in some instances, gratuitous. 
There is also mention made of a law-suit, in which 
the authoress was engaged, and in which the 
sympathies of the Friends were not in her favour, 
and this may have prejudiced the body in her 
éstimation ; but, making every allowance for this 
and all other deflecting circumstances, enough, and 
much more than enough, is left behind to engen- 
der serious misgivings as to the foundations of 
Quakerism. Of course, we proceed on the suppo- 
sition that the testimony of our authoress is to be 
relied on; when it is shaken, we shall be prepared 
fo revise our conclusions. 

The authoress of “ Quakerism” was born in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin, and was the daughter 
of a wealthy Russia merchant, who, with his whole 
fmily, belonged to the Society. The parents 
appear to have been sincere but not bigoted 
members, and hence their children were not, from 
the first, of the “ straitest sect.” ‘The trials of our 
informant commenced with her first appearance at 
4“ worldly” school, where she was laughed at for 
her theeing and thouing, and her peculiar costume. 


SCHOOL ANECDOTE. 
“ 7 * 
I was desired to spell twelve words of two 


eyllables, J looked at it in despair, and then said to 


teacher, ‘I tell thee, Charlotte, I never could 
‘arn so long a lesson! 


She smiled, and the 
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‘girls tittered; and, smarting from this additional 
‘annoyance, I sprang out at the window, which 
‘happened to be open at the time, and, running into 
‘a corner of the garden, wept bitterly.” After the 
first day, she was allowed by her mother to wear 
‘the school dress, and to call the head of the esta- 
blishment “ Miss !"—P. 8. 

Our friend did not escape so easily when she 
went to “one of our own schools.” 


QUAKER SCHOOL DRESS. 


“My dress gave me a world of trouble with 
Sister Betsy. The rule of the school was to wear 
whatever clothes the parents sent, provided they 
were not unfriendly. Mine were always thought 
to be passably orthodox at home; but Sister Betsy 
found much to alter. The hem on my plain muslin 
collars was too broad; I had to rip and re-work 
them the breadth of a straw. My shawl was bound 
with narrow ribbon, which had to come off and a 
broad hem to be put on instead. I had to take 
the sleeves out of my frocks ; she cut them to her 
own taste, and then I had to put them in again. 
The gathers were taken out of my Friends bonnet 
and plaits put in. I murmured at the weary, 
hateful task; spoiling my clothes for no earthly 
good. But it was no use; I was not even allowed 
to study with the other girls till the clothes were 
all finished in the prescribed way.” As to writing 
home from this school, it was out of the question, 
as all letters sent and received by the pupils were, 
in accordance with the principles and practice of 
Sir James Graham, regularly opened and read by 
Sister Betsy. 

As a solace, however, for dress privations, 





YOUNG QUAKERESSES READ NOVELS. 


One Katey Rutter had been deserted by her 
husband, and left with three children, and, being a 
Friend, the Society requested that she should be 
received as a domestic into the family of our auto- 
biographer, and received she was accordingly, and 
dressed and demeaned herself as a consistent mem- 
ber. In secret, however, she read novels by the 
score ; and her young mistress being taken into her 
counsels, the pastime went on bravely. Katey pro- 
cured the unholy literature from a neighbouring 
librarian, in exchange for apples and flowers.— P. 25. 
Within the strict precincts of Sister Betsy's domicile 
fiction also found its way. “ One of our girls used to 
make for herself and wear most enormous pockets. 
‘Jane, said I, ‘ia it to be thought pious thou hast 
such big pockets? She laughed. ‘ Yes,’ said she ; 
‘Sister Betsy does think them more friendly than 
thy little scraps of things; but they are very con- 
venient. Look what 1 have in them now. I 
looked, and saw a good-sized book ; it was ‘ Ivan- 
hoe.’ ‘I can always borrow a book when I go to 
dine with my cousin on first day,’ said Jane, ‘and if 
thou wilt write out my French exercise for me, [ 
will let thee read it. I gladly agreed ”—and 
afterwards, when reading Jane’s books, an atlas or 
Sarah Grubb’s Journal was provided, and one or 
other of these standard works pulled forth for 
apparent perusal, while the offending romance was 
thrust into the capacious pocket.—P. 54. 
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The tight-lacing system leads to sundry is presumed, failed in furnishing her with the ne. 
cessary variety of enjoyment.”—P. 67. 


LEVITIES IN YOUTHFUL CONDUCT. : 2 
Of course, the volume is copious on the subject of 


Thus, at church, our authoress found the sermons of | 
the female ministers tedious ; and “the way I tried DRESS ; 
to get over the time, generally, was saying over in | and on that topic we shall furnish a few quotations 
my mind all my hymns, verses, and songs. Then I | for the benefit of our lady readers. A minister. 
would reckon, first the women and then the men; | visitor “prayed that the Lord would make the 
then the men who wore broad brims and then | authoress’s elder sister willing to give up the Vain 
those who wore churn hats; then the plain women | fashion of wearing curls and plaiting her hajr 
who had their bonnets plaited, and then the gay | and that He would teach her that these were not 
young Friends who had gathers and frills behind.” | little things."—-P. 120. Sarah Mills, another yj. 
—P. 13. At Sister Betsy’s, matters, of course, | nister, wrote the father, challenging the raiment of 
were worse; for there “some of the girls could | his daughters, but the only “specified sin was tor. 
speak on their fingers, and we had many a con- | toise-shell side-combs."—-P. 124. <A third set of 
versation of this kind which relieved the tedium of | overseers objected to the employment of French 
the silent meetings."—P. 51. School-days past,|and drawing masters—P. 126. At a quarterly 
the youthful Friends obtain a little more liberty,| meeting a female minister said, “She was Op- 
and they take care to use it well. Take, for ex- | pressed by witnessing the inroads of the enemy, 
ample, this little episode at a Cork Quarterly | and she felt very bold to say the responsibility 
Meeting :—“ Having one day declined to accom-| which rested on mothers was very great. They 
pany my father to a tea-party, because I expected | ought to force obedience from their families; but, 
it would be a very stupid affair, and some other | alas, alas! she feared that too often they had 
young Friends having heard me say so, as soon as | opened the door for further departure, by putting 
he was gone they came and proposed that I should | straw bonnets on their dear children.”—P. 150, 
accompany them to a public masquerade ball, And, yet, in the matter of dress, Friends are not 
which was to take place that night. I was horri- | over consistent. The great Elizabeth Fry was the 
fied at the idea of such a thing, and thought they | first preacher that appeared in Ireland with a silk 
were jesting; but they told me they had come up| gown; and since her day the wardrobes of female 
from the country entirely for the sake of it, and | Friends, if not equal as to variety of colours, will vie 
attending the meeting was a capital plan to put the | in quantity with the most fashionable of the sex in 
old Friends off from any chance of discovering | the land. “At quarterly and yearly meetings the 
them. Such expedients are often resorted to by | sisters never go without new clothes; the bonnet, 
the junior members to enable them to partake in| shawl, and gown must have the first gloss unsul- 
the amusements of the public.”"—P. 63. lied, or you would be reckoned shabby in the 
As an illustration of the results of using the | crowd.”—P. 66. Nay, more, “the rich, plain 
check-string over much, we may adduce the case of , Friends generally have a different suit for every 
day the meeting lasts; they think it derogatory to 
' wear the same dress for two days consecutively.” 
_—P.186. In the item of cost they also transcend. 
At a wealthy Friend’s house visited by our in- 
formant, “everything in the drawing-room was of 
the most orthodox drab; but the rug had cost 
twenty pounds.”—P. 156. In the case of a newly- 
married couple, where the bride was seventy-two 
and her mate sixty-eight, “the cap of the blooming 
lady was made of India muslin at a guinea a yard; 
her gown and petticoat of the richest and softest 














THE FIVE SISTERS. 

“'These young ladies ranged from twenty-five 
to sixteen. ‘They were all dressed alike, in dark 
greenish tabinets, muslin kerchiefs plaited over the 
dress, and muslin mob caps. ‘The eldest was ini- 
tiated, but the other four appeared at the quarterly 
meeting for the first time, and the latter were 
ordered to behave like Anne, the eldest. At dinner, | 
Friend ‘Tench, the hostess, addressing one of the 
younger ones, asked, ‘Jane, may I help thee to 


sume roast veal?’ She glanced at Anne, looked a ae ~ 
timid, and then said, ‘Oh, I am obliged to thee, French silk” while the old gentleman rejoiced 


not yet; I'll wait a bit.’ Susanna made a similar | “in ai silk ee 7 he << 
response, and so did Rebecca. Friend Tench then ©” “oe ee dl Phahig 34 rs etl pay 
t-ied the model Anne, and she answered, ‘I’ll take | “*> that the broad-brims are nb — oe 
some cold roast beef: I like cold meat on first 2¢ig!bours in the article of dress? But the cut— 
days.’ And upon that, Jane, Susanna, Rebecca, | tte cut—is there nothing in the cut? will = 
and Martha, all successively sung in chorus, ‘I'll | Society ask us in triumph. Nothing, replies . ; 
take some cold roast beef: I like cold meat on | et? and let her be heard on this very Pb 
: . om the “Tt j 98 ‘mm to wear the 
first days.’ ‘The pattern sister subsequently handed | It is a pleasure, not a cross, to th cng 

. pa ‘4 5 . garb, and use the language, and live isolated from 


up her plate and said, ‘ Wilt thee give me a little Ae ; ; ; 

D that ce gravy and a bit of “th sieelleer 2°_and | even Christian communion with their fellows ; - 
. : ‘ iit j eanre - , is @ 
forthwith Jane, Susanna, Rebecca, and Martha fell | . dk “ agp . ge ie - ee 
in love with the self-same articles, and petitioned °°" her id i 7 eae Je. have 
for them in the self-same phraseology. Rice. | Oe. ——— ;' oe — P S19 
pudding was patronised after the same fashion ; | *#clent energy of mind to reject. —*. Abe 


but after a short time Rebecca was detected in the | PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT 
act of eloping with a dragoon soldier, whom she | prevails greatly amongst the Friends. At the 
met in the streets; the example of Anne having, it | first meeting attended by the authoress there were 
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gve female ministers and only one lord of the | 
-reation who opened his mouth, and although this | 
roportion would give us a monstrous regiment of 
women, it is as dust in the balance compared with 
the general average, which we are informed gives 
a result of twenty lady-preachers to one gentleman- 

acher. With every desire to be gallant to the 
sex, and standing duly in fear of the wife of our | 
own bosom, we greatly fear that the homilies of | 
the Friends must often be weak to the extreme of 
mere twaddle. The answer to this we can readily 
anticipate ; but without entering on the confines 
of theological discussion, we cannot refrain from | 
giving utterance to our conviction that many of | 
the babblings cited in this volume can have | 
originated in no higher source than the conceited | 
brains of the speakers. ‘Take one instance from 
many; a minister condemns her sister (by the | 
flesh) for collecting spars, shells, and corals, and 
thus declaims on this deadly sin: “Oh, it was a | 
specious device of the Arch-enemy! First they are 
looked at and admired, then they are bought, and 
the eve gratified with their shining colours. And 
Satan won't stop there. Oh, no! then they are 
put on the chimney-piece, and the attention is 
distracted from its holy meditations; then the 
Enemy triumphs, and the soul is lost, lost for | 
ever! —P. 82. A second sister orator declared, 
on another occasion, that sweets after dinner were | 
a great need-not, and should be abstained from at 
such a solemn time (yearly meeting); wine, too, 
should be abandoned. She then sat down, and in | 
about two minutes rose again, and said, “I feel 
easier to add that cakes at tea are a superfluity 
which Friends would do well to avoid.’’—P. 148. 
What effects attend these exhortations to absti- 
uence may be judged from the following account | 
of private parties: “Friends allow of no pas- 
times at those gatherings except eating, drinking, | 
and talking. These are often indulged in to | 
excess. I have seen the men reeling into the | 
drawing-room, and heard them boast of having 
got through fourteen tuinblers of punch.”—P. 75. 
In good sooth, male (Juakers are not so decorous 
in other matters as they should be; and we ques- 
tion if any other Christian society would tolerate | 
the habit of allowing females to elbow their way | 
to their place of assembly through a crowd of 
lounging men audibly criticising their gait, dress, 
Wc., and discussing who was the prettiest sister at 
mecting.—Pp, 153-191. 

Phe brethren, have, however, their own difti- 
culties in dealing with the sisters, and make no 
‘ecret of their views regarding the female chamber. 
One sturdy individual roundly told his wife that 
“Women's meetings were all humbug; that it was 
only for getting new bonnets, and new gowns, and 
shawls, and good eating, and talking among them- 
‘elves that they wanted to go at all;” and so 
“aac Interdicted Anne from the frequent indul- 
gence of the luxury—P. 74. Another wife 

















having taken it into her head to undertake a 
preaching tour, “ wherever truth opened the way,” 
9 ord naturally remonstrated, and hoped the 
,“<lety would not so pleasure his spouse. “She 
baby three months’ old and five small 
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children ; and how could the Almighty approve of 
her absence from them fer two years ?’—the modest 
period during which this pious mother in Israel 
proposed doing missionary work—the Society 
held that the call was clear, and the deluded 
woman set out on her travels—P. 87. The inci- 
dent goes far to justify the assertion that the most 
ill-behaved young men in the body are the sons of 
female ministers. 


MALE PREACHING 


is sometimes no improvement on the holdings 
forth of the females. At Dublin, a venerable old 
gentleman thus commenced his oration: “Good 
morrow morning, my fine first-day morning gal- 
lery bucks; what brings you here to-day? A 
light heart and a thin pair of breeches will carry 
you through, my brave boys!” Another gentle- 
man remarked in the course of his sermon, “Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his 
No, my friends, they cannot, because they 
are both brute beasts, and they perish together.” 
Even good Quaker-preaching does not tell with 
the masses. When the “ great Elizabeth,” whom 
we take to mean Mrs. Fry, and who must have 
been a great minister, when she addressed the 
Irish it was with indifferent results. Elizabeth 


'had preached on four topics of unquestionable 


moment, and here are the comments :— 

First Irishian.—She is a fine portly woman. 
God bless her! I wish somebody would in- 
sense me into the meaning of what she was trying 
to say. 

Second Irishman,— The decent woman says 
she has her eye on you, and that you are a big 
blackguard, and that you are going hot-foot to 
hell; and she does be crying her eyes out about 


| you and two or three other boys that’s going the 


same way. 
First Irishman.—Oh, then, isn't she a know- 
ledgeable creature! But tell her, ‘Tom, she needn't 
be troubling herself about me, for Father Kelly is 
my own first cousin; and if IL am set there itself, 
isn't he the boy that will get me out cheap? 
Third Irishman.—Go it, little one! But you 
are a great game hen for all you are so weenshe. 
You get it out very brave, and I'll give you my 
blessing; for you meant to be very kind, I see, 
only you have a queer way of showing it.— 


PP. 164. 


Our authoress gives a curious statement re- 
garding 


PAYMENT OF TITHE IN BRISTOL. 

She having settled down in this city as a 
married lady, the tithe-collector waited on her in 
due time. “Friends annually sum up the amount 
of all they have lost by this suffering, as they call 
it, and I was then under the idea that our noble 
testimony against a hireling ministry was an essen- 
tial part of all true Christianity, and that our 
refusal to pay the unholy tax was an acceptable 
martyrdom in a small way.” Having, in accord- 
ance with these views, declined money payment, 
the collector enlightened her on what might be 
denominated the truck, system, “I'll just tell 
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you,” commenced the functionary, “ how the | 
Bristol Quakers manage, for I have gone about | 
them for twenty years past, and am always glad to | 
accommodate them, and meet their scruples. ‘The 
sum you must pay is one guinea; so I will call 
here to-morrow at eleven o'clock in the morning, 
and you just leave on the sideboard there some 
articles of plate; your teapot will do very well, or 
spoons, or whatever you like; then I come and 
take it away. You don't give it, and so your 
conscience is clear. You will then return to 
your mecting-people that your teapot, worth ten 
guineas, was distrained for tithe; and as soon after 
as you like you can go to Mr. Jones, the silver-| 
smith, and tell him how you lost your teapot, and 
are obliged to buy a new one. He will condole. 
with you; and, after showing you a variety of new 
ones to select from, he will hand you your own 
identical article and say he can sell you that) 
cheap—say one guinea, You pay your guinea 
and get your own safe back again, cleaner and 
brighter than ever; and, if you like, you can pur-| 
chase some other trifling articles; for Mr. Jones | 
is @ very accommodating man.” Our newly-| 
married friend was utterly incredulous ; and having 
sounded some of her Quaker acquaintances they 
gave a soft translation of the plain statement of 
the treasurer of the Church militant, but not so 
Mr. Jones, whose “ lockers’? being well-nigh as 
capacious as those of his nautical namesake | 
“Davy,” undertook to enter into the same ar-| 
rangement with her as with other Quakers, | 
namely, to keep articles of plate for a season, and | 
then, unlike his marine prototype, from whose | 
bourne no teapot e’er returns, the Bristol Inigo 
builds up the Church by law established by 
handing it a guinea, and then, turning about, he | 
with the other hand returns the gravy-spoons | 
to their proper owners, and so props up the house 
that Penn built. To crown all, the Bristol bul- 
lionist eschews the example of the currency Jones, 
and performs the exchange without commission, 
being satisfied with the custom and patronage of 
the Society. Our bride, to end the story, paid | 
her guinea direct: and when called on to state the. 
amount of her “sufferings for the cause of truth,” 
the recording official mildly remarked that the 
sum Was small, 





ETHICS. 
The work contains sundry other charges incom- | 
patible with strict rectitude. Thus we find that. 
Quakeresses vield to the besetting female vice of 
concealing their age. An English Friend invited 
the Irish youths of twenty-one to tea and exhorta- 
tion, but there was great difficulty in making the 
requisite selections. "7 Susanna, how old art thou i 
“Tam not going to tell thee.” “Oh, verv well! 
but I can’t ask thee to the English Friend’s great | 
tea unless thee tells me; for no one is to be let 
come who is over twenty-one.” © Oh, well, I'll 
come; l am nineteen!” “ Ah, Susanna, thee is ten 
years more than that!’ “Pll come—it is this 
odious bonnet that makes me look so old.” 
Susanna was not the worst instance, for Sister 
Rebecca. “ who looked sixty,” graciously conde- 
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scended to join the juvenile party. Ata London 
meeting the prime-of-life class (thirty-five) were 
invited to assemble ; but there, again, the patriarchs 
mustered strong. As to keeping their own poor 
the authoress hints that seedy friends, when the 
give indications of coming down in the world, ar 
expelled from the Society. At all events, judging 
from one instance, the poor who are actually kept 
are not regaled with high fare. “Five women 
were in the Friends’ poor-house, where each 
had a room comfortably furnished; they were 
allowed a small supply of coals and candles, and 
threepence-balfpenny a day to find themselves jn 
food. Clothing was supplied by individual bene. 
volence.” The mother of the writer proposed 
that the allowance should be raised to sixpence; 
and amongst many of the caustic remarks which 
this overture excited, one female Friend cbservyed, 
“T feel called on to say to her who has thought fit 
to make this strange proposal, Go thou and sweep 
before thy own door; but meddle not with those 
hallowed things which thon understandest not.” 

A very serious charge is made (p. 85) regarding 
the discipline of the Society, the gross profligacy 


ae a . ine ‘ 
of members of ministers’ families being winked at, 


provided the offenders be rich, and their delin- 
quency unknown to the world. In more than one 
instance an offender has got off by putting on a 
plainer garb and a broader brim than ever, and 
then leaving the rest to his mother’s advocacy, if 
she happened to be a preacher. ‘These, however, 
are secret matters, and can only rest on testimony; 
but one hit is patent to everybody, and the charge 
preferred below will not easily be got rid of. 
QUAKER CONSISTENCY. 

“Tt is really a very difficult thing for a Quaker 
to be consistent with his own principles ; and even 
the most rigid are often found swallowing them 
wholesale. For instance, the vain adorning of the 
person with dress, jewellery, and gold. He con- 
siders it a sin to indulge in those things, and yet 
in his shop he sells them. Tle makes his money 
by providing for the sins of his fellow Christians. 
He deems it a right thing to wear a broad brim to 
his hat, but he has no seruple about making and 
selling hats of a fashionable form for his fellow- 
Christians to wear. He would not be so wicked 
as to dress his servant up in livery, with a gold 
band, &c., but, in the way of business, he will do 
it for another. If the ‘ peculiarities’ are essential 
to the salvation of a Quaker, are they not essential 
also forall Christians? Can it be that Friends sell 
and deal in those forbidden things, because they 
think ‘the people of the world’ have no chance 


salvation at all, and that therefore it signifies but 


little what they indulge in, so that Friends profit 
by it ?°—P. 183. ; 

There are several personal sketches in this 
volume, two of which we must omit from want ¢ 
space. Our regret is the less, that the first re- 
ferred to a dirty Quaker rascal from America, who 
did net seruple to eat with his fingers or to take 
off his stockings in a drawing-room ; but, excisi®g 
such delectable portions of his history, there was 


jsome savage humour behind, which might have 
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them to the case of Friend Flannel, at p. 99. The 


r sketch refers to a female intriguer who, not 
having been asked in marriage, determined on 
énding for herself a husband, and made out a 
jist of the most eligible, known and unknown, 
whose income did not fall below a certain amount. 
Having arranged them in the order of capital, she 
informed the meeting that she had a “concern” to 
yisit the Norwich quarterly meeting, for there 
dwelt No. 1, whose income was seven thousand 
a-vear. Him she lost, as well as some others ; but 
at length she pounced ona victim who rejoiced 
‘n two thousand per annum; and after living with 
him for a time, eloped with her husband’s purse 
and the family coachman. This tragedy has been 
acted in many Christian communities; and we 
refer to it simply that Friends occasionally are no 
better than their neighbours. Passing over, then, 
those two sketches, we come to 


othe 


THE GREAT ELIZABETH, 


whom we take to be the prison-discipline reformer. 
The family of the authoress had met the Earl 
group (Elizabeth and her brother and sister) at the 
Dublin meeting; which assembly having been 
concluded, arrangements were made for departure. 
“Our chaise was at the door, trunks were packed 
on it, and we were taking an early dinner, when we 
heard a loud altereation under the windows. The 
English Friend (John Earl) had ordered the 
horses to be taken from our carriage and put to 
his. He travelled with four, and the number he 
required was not to be had; so, without any cere- 
mony, he was for taking ours. One of the helpers, 
who happened to know us, objected to obey the 
order; and, blustering very loudly, declared he 
‘would not stand by and see the Englisher lord it 
over the real gentry that a-way.’ We ran to the 
window to see what was the matter, and soon per- 
ceived how the case was. 

“*Oh,’ said my father, ‘ we shall have to remain 
in this wretched place another night.’ 

“*And will thee tamely yield to such unheard- 
of impertinence ?’ said my sister. ‘Do thee sit 
quietly here, and do not even show thyself at the 
window, and I shall go down and manage him.’ 

“Illen descended, and presently demanded, 
‘What are you taking the horses off the carriage 
for? 

“Tis the English gentleman, ma’am,’ replied 
the helper. ‘He says his sister can’t travel with- 
out tour. And when I told him, first come, first 
served, he said they were a better pair of horses 
than those you are putting to my coach, and I 
must have them for wheelers. And more than 
that, he said, miss, that yees might stay here till 
to-morrow; but that it was of consequence for 
him and his sister to get on their journey.’ 

“John Earl then came forward, smiling, though 
somewhat ruffled by the unusual occurrence of any 
one daring to dispute his orders. ‘ Wilt thou 
Pleas desire this man to put those horses imme- 
lately to our coach? He has refused to do so 


Without thy father's orders. Wilt thou give direc- 
—lor my sister is already annoved by this 


lions ? 


sted our readers; and we therefore refer! 
on without four.’ 
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delay. Our earriage is heavy, and we cannot get 

“*Oh, she answered, ‘yon cannot have onrs. 
But cannot you give a few shillings to one of these 
men, and he will go to the fields and get horses in 
for you?’ ‘Then turning to the grooms, ‘ Be quick, 
and fasten all right again. How dare you unhar- 
ness our horses for anyone? Be quick, I say? 
And quickly indeed that order was obeyed by the 
grinning men. But Friend John was not content. 

“*T will go speak to thy father, said he. ‘I 
am sure he will not refuse to accommodate my 
sister.’ 

“She laid her hand gently but firmly on his 
arm, and said, ‘I cannot allow thee to disturb my 
father now. He is at his dinner. Those horses 
are mine. Thou canst not have them.’ 

“* But [ must!’ said he. ‘I have no alternative ; 
for we cannot get on without them.’ 

“She turned to the grooms, ‘Do not let my 
carriage be disturbed again!’ and to Ffiend John 
she addressed an invitation to call and dine with 
them the first time he was in their neighbourhood, 
and glided off without ‘ pausing fora reply.” Sub- 
sequently, one of the wicked grooms volunteered to 
abstract the two horses from Friend John’s con- 
veyance, and attach them to the vehicle of the 
valiant Ellen, so that the modest gentleman who 
desiderated four steeds would have been left with 
nothing but a bare pole; but his generous rival 
disdained such a triumph. 

Some time after, Friend John and his train 
visited a bachelor uncle of the authoress, and her 
mother “went over all the house, to see that the 
accommodation was suitable. Beds of the softest 
down, and sheets of the finest Irish linen, &c., 
were prepared for the strangers, but all to no pur- 
pose. About seven o'clock in the evening, we saw 
my uncle hastening up our lawn; and knowing, 
from his manner, that something had occurred to 
ruffe him, my mother went to meet him. 

“Qh, said he, ‘what shall I do? After all, I 
have not got things right for the Friends, and I 
am come to thee to help me. ‘They cannot drink 
anything but London porter, and Elizabeth has 
called for calfs-foot jelly. I sent to all the con- 
fectioners’ shops, but there was none to be had ; 
and Debby is kept running about waiting on them, 
so that she could not make it; and, beside that, 
the butchers have not got any calves’ feet. Friend 
John says he is quite distressed on account of his 
sister, as she requires those things; and that they 
quite expected to have them at my house, which 
makes the disappointment greater to them now.’ 

“A supply of pigs’ feet having been obtained, 
my mother sat up all night, and converted them 
into jelly; and, next morning, the ‘great Eliza- 
beth’ partook of the gelatine, without knowing of 
the innocent deception.” 

Next day, the Friends were to dine “at our 
house. Searcely had the clock struck three when 
Friend John said to my mother, ‘Three, I think, 
is the hour for dinner. Shall I ring the bell?’ 
‘Oh, no,’ she replied, ‘some of our friends have not 
yet arrived. He sat down for about two minutes, 
and then began again: ‘ My sister will, I fear, be 
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annoyed ; she quite expected dinner would be ready | 


at three o'clock. We English Friends are accus- 
tomed to be punctual to time.’ ‘Dinner is quite 
ready to be served,’ said my mother, ‘but we must 
wait a few minutes for the guests we have invited 
to meet you.’ ‘ Probably they will arrive,’ he said, 
‘while dinner is being placed on the table. With 
thy permission, I will ring for it.’ And he arose, 
and walked across the room and rang the bell. 
The butler entered. ‘Let dinner be served,’ he 
called out. The man looked amazed, but with- 
drew. I went down stairs to tell my sister how 
the matter stood. She countermanded the order, 


and, fearing that the Friends were hungry and | 
suffering, called one of the ‘twain young men,’ and | 


told him to hand them a glass of wine and a biscuit 
to enable them to fast about ten minutes longer. 
‘Ah,’ said he, ‘there is not the slightest occasion ; 
as soon as ever the meeting was over (it was over 
at twelve o'clock) they went home and called for 
beefsteak amd porter; they all three eat heartily 
of that, and jelly besides.’ Whilst we were speak- 
ing, Friend John himself joined us in the dining- 
room. ‘Really,’ said he, ‘I am annoyed. This 
want of punctuality is very trying. My sister's 
convenience is sadly disregarded.” The missing 
Friends hove in sight, dinner was served, then 
came three domestic sermons, then dessert, and 
then the “ lay,’ which last luxury requires expla- 
nation. The “lay” means the siesta of other Chris- 
tians; but instead of being indulged in to relieve 
the pressure of table indulgences, the Quakers in- 
voke its aid “to obviate any tendency to drowsi- 
ness in the evening meeting.” Names do not alter 
causes or effects; and if Friends dined temperately 
and preached vigorously there would be no fear of 
drowsiness—at all events, nobody ever heard of 
John Howard, Jolin Wesley, or other spare diet- 
arians sleeping in church. But to our story. The 
ladies having adjourned to bed-rooms, Friend John 
demanded similar accommodation, with the addi- 
tion of a nightcap and a shawl to throw over his 
shoulders; but ere he composed himself to sleep 
he gave orders that tea and coffee should be ready 
for his sister at half-past five o'clock. At tea “a 
plate of bread and butter, cut, as we thought, 
thin, being handed to the little Elizabeth, she 
helped herself rather superciliously, and then 
remarked, ‘Ah! this may pass with me, but cer- 
tainly it will not with my sister.” One of the 
young people took the loaf to cut some thinner 
slices for the important lady, and whilst doing so, 
Friend John, leaning forward, said, “ Dost thou 
not feel it a privilege to be permitted to cut bread 
for my sister ?” 


FRIEND JOHN DINING WITH “ MY UNCLE.” 


Our worthy “ uncle” of calve's-foot jelly notoriety 
had every delicacy for the English Friends. There 
was “fish, soup, meat, boiled turkey, roast veal,” 
and sides and centre groaning with luxuries ; but, 
as a matter of course, there was no pleasing Friend 
John. “On the covers being removed, he turned 
round to my uncle: ‘I do wish thou hadst told 
me what was to be for dinner; my sister always 
likes turkey to be roast and veal boiled. This is 
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really very unfortunate.’ His sister, who always 
looked greatly pleased when his care for her com. 
forts was openly shown, said, ‘Yes, and it might 
so easily have been done right; however, I haye 
no doubt I shall be able to manage.” After dinner 
Elizabeth sent for the sisters, and favoured them 
with asermon. She told them that she had fre. 
quented balls, and theatres, and concerts ; “she had 
drained the cup of earthly pleasure, and could 
assure us it was all delusive; and that having been 
enabled to take up her cross and to surrender to 
the requirings of the inward monitor, she had found 
peace. She had thought it well to tell us of these 
things, for why should we wander on in the enjoy- 
ment of the blessings of this life, with which she 
observed we were surrounded, and not be told 
they were fallacious? She told us of her brother's 
devotion to her, of her brother-in-law’s consequence 
as a Member of Parliament, a good deal about the 
wealth of her family, of the happiness she felt in 
her own mind because of her Quakerism, and of 
her devotedness to the service of the Lord.” We 
marvel that Ellen, who proved such a match for 
John in the equestrian controversy, did not turn 
the tables on the “great Elizabeth,” and in tum 
give her a round homily on gormandising, selfish- 
ness, and vain-glory. But to conclude the histo- 
rical account of the visit to “my uncle :’ “When 
first shown to their rooms the night they arrived, 
they felt their beds as if at a doubtful inn, asking, 
‘Were the sheets clean?’ [horrid, this, after my 
mother had provided beds of the softest down, 
and sheets of the finest Irish linen] and desired to 
be shown what other rooms were in the house, 
that they might choose which they would prefer. 
One of the ladies selected my uncle’s own room 
for herself, and ordered her trunks to be removed 
into it." At “my aunt's” they behaved no betier; 
one day they kept dinner waiting after it had 
been placed on the table for more than an hour, 
whilst they sent a man on horseback to the town 
to purchase eau de Cologne in which to bathe their 
faces after a few hours’ drive.” 

Having seen so much of this party abroad, we 
shall now look in upon 


FRIEND JOHN AND HIS SISTERS AT HOME, 


The authoress and her family visited the London 
meeting, and, in common with hundreds of brother 
and sister Quakers, were asked to dine with the 
“great Elizabeth,” who, like other metropolitans, 
kept open house on the august occasion. The 
family (Ellen, no doubt, being at the bottom of 
the mischief) thought that, as Friend John and 
train had lived at rack and manger with uncle, 
aunt, and themselves, they ought to be honoured 
with a special note, and accordingly they turned 
a deaf ear to the calls of one Hannah Smith, who 
stalked abroad as inviter-general. ‘The note came; 
to dinner they went. LEighty-two guests were 


present, and some could not get seats. The “ great 
Elizabeth” entered five minutes before dinner was 
announced, leaning on her brother's arm; and, 
without deigning to recognise a single soul, swept 
up to the uppermost sofa, which was vacated In 
a twinkling, and there depositing her persed, 














roceeded to adjust her silks, her cushions, and 
her footstool ; and then, like a sultana, conde- 
sended to nod afar off to favoured guests, and 
even invited some to approach her imperial pre- 

“our family” enjoying the latter inesti- 
mable privilege. At dinner they were not so 
favoured, having in the general scramble been 
left without seats, and remained amongst the 
éypright” till a gentleman forcibly ejected three 
male Quakers in order to make room for them. 


sence, 
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«The fare at our table was only middling in 


uality and very scanty in quantity ; half a salmon 


at the head, and a roast leg of lamb at the foot, a | 


small dish of potatoes, and a large silver basket of 
cut stale bread, was all provided for twenty-five 

ple.” And yet Elizabeth’s daughters proposed 
the customary “lay” after dinner, from which we 
infer that they must have had some clandestine 
intercourse with the larder. Three to four dozen 
ladies indulged themselves in this delectable pas- 
time. On the way to meeting, the younger 
Quakers having found that Elizabeth’s dinner pro- 
fited not, they adjourned to a pastrycook’s and 
regaled themselves sumptuously. Elizabeth after- 
wards asked the family to dine at her country- 
house, but they declined, and missed a gorgeous 
entertainment; for this being a worldly dinner, 
“my aunt,” who had the instinct to attend, de- 
clared that “they were well served, with abun- 
dance of plate, glass, &e., and half-a-dozen livery 
servants to attend, and that very few of the guests 
were Friends; there were Members of Parliament, 
a baronet, and two honourables; and the portly 
mistress became the graceful, entertaining, cour- 
teous, lady-like hostess.” 

We now come to 


GEORGE IV, AMONG THE FEMALE FRIENDS, 


We have often heard this story, but till now 
regarded it as a myth. Our authoress, however, 
informs us that when at the London meeting she 
was “shown the very seat on which he had placed 
himself when, disguised as a woman Friend, he 
made his way into the secret conclave. His dress 
was all right; a grey silk gown, a brown cloth 
shawl, a little white silk handkerchief, with hemmed 
edge, round his neck, and a very well poked 
Friend's bonnet, with the neatly crimped border 
of his clear muslin cap tied under the chin, com- 
pleted the disguise in which he might have 
escaped detection very well, were it not for the 
tell-tale boots and the unfeminine position in which 
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the arms and legs bestowed themselves. The 
young woman who sat behind him saw the heel 
protruding from its silken robe, slipped quietly out 
of meeting, and gave the alarm. Two men Friends 
were speedily summoned, and the royal intruder 
felt himself gently tapped on the shoulder and 
requested to walk into another room. He made 
no resistance, but quietly went away ; and receiv- 
ing the usual notice, that the rules of the Society 
would not allow any but members to be present, 
he retired, and,’calling a hackney-coach, drove off, 
perhaps flattering himself that his incognito had 
not been penetrated ; for although the countenance 
of the Prince Regent had been instantly recognised, 
still nothing was said to intimate that it had been 
so. Resolute that none but the initiated should be 
present, they were yet careful to treat with courtesy 
their most unexpected visitant, and even deferen- 
tially to respect his assumed character.’—P. 210. 

We have done with “Quakerism,” our convic- 
tion being that “the heart will flutter and throb 
as wildly under the neat folds of a Quaker 
costume as beneath gauze and lace;” in other 
words, that if, in accordance with this book, the 
whole truth were known, Quakerism has failed in 
producing that consistent, thorough-going, and 
intelligent simplicity of character which its sym- 
bolical testifyings would have us to believe have 
been realised. The Friends are great reformers : 
they are praiseworthily in the van in all move- 
ments connected with finance, slavery, cheap 
government, free-trade, &c.; does it never occur 
to them that, as our fathers’ wisdom has often been 
foolishness, so equally may some of their progeni- 
tors’ notions have been founded on delusion? ‘The 
charge is now made, and not by this work alone ; 
it is, therefore, worth their pains to meet it steadily 
in the face. It can dono harm, and mayhap some 
good, were they to be less exoteric and more 
esoteric, cultivate the subjective rather than the 
objective ; or, in plain words, look at-home instead 
of gazing so much abroad. If the contemplation 
satisfies them that Quakerism is right, then is con- 
firmation made doubly strong; if the scrutiny 
leads to the detection of some rotten timbers, or 
even to something ungainly in the whole shape of 
the vessel, good will be accomplished ; and so, in 
either case, heed should be given to the warning. 
If it be unattended proselytism will be checked ; a 
result not to be tolerated by any system that pro- 
fesses to teach how to live and how to die. 
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THE POOLS OF ELLENDEEN. 


Jor. Jexpan was a thriving retail hosier, in a close 
street at the eastern end of the vast metropolis. He 
had a snug little shop, and a nice, snug little wife, 
together with an annually increasing nice little 
family ; and Joel himself, if we except one weak- 
ness, was the most diligent and steady little 
fellow to be found within the circuit where 
the musical bells of Bow are heard. Small 
in person, pleasing in exterior, and scrupulously 
neat in his attire, Joel Jerdan was always con- 
sidered a peculiarly dapper, civil, smart tradesman. 
His father had pursued the same business in the 
same house; and though there were not large 
profits there was certainly contentment, which Joel 
very wisely judged was far better. It did not 
require any vivid stretch of imagination to form a 
comparison between the venerable Isaac Walton, 
of piscatorial celebrity, and our hosier; for, like 
that immortal angler, Joel was devoted to his 
<alling, and usually confined to precincts of no 
large dimensions, but making his escape when- 
ever he could to enjoy the sole recreation of his 
existence—that recreation being the sport with 
which Isaac’s name is ever associated. 

Joel Jerdan was a worthy disciple of this re- 
nowned piscator—at least, he would have been had 
he strictly followed that master’s injunctions ; but, 
if truth must be all confessed, the one weakness 
already alluded to in our little hosier consisted of 
indulgence beyond the bounds of strict sobriety, 
when any prolonged or favourable “sport” more 
than usually elated his spirits. On such occasions, 
Patty, his faithful wife, of course lectured the 
recreant hosier most severely; while he, shocked: 
and humbled, meekly promised “never to do so 
any more,” and kept his word until betrayed into 
temptation again. Being a water-drinker at home, 
from motives of prudence, not to say necessity, it 
did not require much in the way of stimulus to 
render poor little Joel addle-headed. Whenever 
he could spare an hour or two on the long summer 
evenings, after the business of the day was pretty 
well over, leaving the shop to Patty’s care, away 
sallied Joel to the docks, there to watch his float 
and forget his cares, until night’s sombre shadows 
warned him that all sober citizens were retiring 
bedward. It was only at rare intervals that Joel 
enjoyed a whole day's fishing; for, in the first 
place, he could not absent himself from pressing 
daily duties, and, in the second, he had no friend 


resident in the country within easy access, to whom | 


he could resort for an introduction to babbling 
streams and flowery meads. He had toiled early 
and late, as his excellent father had done before 
him ; and when Patty's brother retired from official 
life (he was a nobleman’s butler), and became pro- 
prietor of a small public-house about fifty miles 
from London, situated on the banks of a river 
much resorted to by anglers, and sent a hearty 
invitation to Joel to come and visit him, what 
words may paint the bright anticipations of the 








exulting hosier? He had not been well of late— 
needed summer holidays ; and, in short, Joel could 
not resist the tempting offer. 

Patty urged her husband, with affectionate 
solicitude, to “ keep watch” over himself; but she 
loved him too well, and was too unselfish, to object 
to his accepting her brother’s hospitality. “ Make 
hay while the sun shines, my dear,” she said ; “ yoy 
may never have such another opportunity. Busi- 
ness is slack just now—besides, baby is weaned, 
and I can mind the shop with Charlie ; only—” here 
there was a private whispered admonition, the 
tenor of which may be inferred from Joel's 
answer, accompanied by,a hearty kiss : “ I promise 
you, my ducky, that I will never taste a drop, 
except when I get wet footed, and then only just 
enough to keep the cold out.” 

“Ah, that cold, Joel!” replied Patty, “it's a 
queer thing, that cold is !—always trying to gaina 
footing, aud nothing but a sip of brandy to keep 
itout!” And the wife shook her head. 

It was too much felicity for Joel Jerdan !—the 
gathering together his scanty assortment of rods 
and tackle—the laying out his hard-earned money 
to purchase more—the packing his portmanteau— 
the setting out ona gay summer's morning! 

Yet his dreams fell short of reality when Joel 
first beheld the paradise of greenerie wherein 
“'The Swan” nestled on the picturesque beauties of 
Wood End. Here he could fish off the bank from 
a variegated flower-garden, whose roses hung over 
the broad, deep waters, where monsters of the fiany 
tribes abounded. Here he dd fish off the emerald 
bank ; but, alas! the fish were strangely shy or 
cunning. Joel laboured most assiduously ; but, 
somehow, he caught nothing. ‘There was always 
something wrong; either it was too hot, or the 
water was too clear, or the fish wouldn't take 
the particular bait at that particular spot, and 
they must be sought up or down stream for miles. 
And so Joel followed the river’s course patiently, 
day by day, striving most manfully to ensnare the 
wary inhabitants of the treacherous element, on 
whose tranquil bosom wan lilies reposed as peace- 
fully as primroses on the hill-side graves reflected 
nigh. “Try the pools of Ellendeen,” said one; 
and “Try the pools of Ellendeen,” said another, 
until Joel determined he would try these far-famed 
still waters, though it was a good way up stream 
to reach them. However, a farmer offered to give 
him a lift in his cart, and drop him on the road to 
market, leaving Joel to work his way back to 
Wood End as might suit his sport or inclination, 
and well supplied with refreshing viands, stowed 
away in his basket, slung across his shoulder sports- 
manlike with leathern belt, Joel set forth to try his 
luck in the “bottomless pit,” for so the deepest 
pool of Ellendeen was significantly named by the 

nt-folk, with whom the domain bounding the 
water was in ill repute. : 

Solemn and stately were the neighbouring 
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woods, and a grey castellated mansion frowned 
on the summit of a high hill overhanging the 
water. It was uninhabited now, the family were 
extinct, and, of course, there was a legend attached. 

A former lord of Ellendeen was most anxious 
for a son and heir; but on his unhappy lady pre- 
senting him with nothing but daughters, he swore 
that on the birth of the next he would throw it 
into the pool beside the wood. He did so with 
his own wicked hands more than once; and tra- 
dition said that no less than four baby daughters 
of the ancient race of Ellendeen were engulfed 
in those deep, dismal waters, which refused to yield 
their dead, and, in short, proved to be “ bottom- 
less.” However, whether it was that they were 
left very much to themselves, or that the fish in 
Ellendeen Pools were really finer than elsewhere, 
report had not exaggerated their abundance and 
size; and Joel, to his infinite satisfaction, managed 
to capture some “splendid fellows,” according to 
his own phrase. 

It was a solitary place. The river here was 
dark and sleeping; it was a fitting scene for the 
enactment of the baby tragedy. The air was 
sultry, as if a storm were brewing, clouds were 
louring, and the heat was intense. ‘There was 
“no cold” to keep out, and Joel's feet were per- 
fectly dry, but so was his throat; and Edwards, 
his kindly brother-in-law, had placed a flask of 
brandy in the basket, saying he might like “a 
little in water by-and-bye.” Joel was very thitsty, 
and he drank a vast deal of water out of a horn 
cup, pouring in just enough spirit to take the 
“chill off,” which, in his heated condition, was not 
safe or pleasant. 

“Til not forget my promise to my dear little 
Patty,” said Joel to himself, as he sipped. “Not 
one drop of brandy alone will I touch. Ah, bless 
me! how her precious heart would ache if she were 
to hear this tale of the wicked lord and those dear 
innocents! She’d most think she could see their 
pretty upturned faces in the water. JZ wonder, 
now, if there’s any truth in such a queer story.” 
And Joel fell into a reverie as he wondered; and, 
sitting down on the bank, he fell asleep, and 
dreamt that instead of hooking a fine heavy fish 
he had pulled out a baby girl! Great was his 
horror, and he awoke with a start, to find that 
darkness was rapidly gathering round him, while 
a few pattering drops now and then betokened the 
approach of a storm, as the grumbling thunder 
faintly died away inthe distance. One draught to 
iortify himself, and Joel commenced his homeward 
Toute—a rather difficult undertaking, seeing that 
he was a stranger, and obliged to diverge fre- 
quently from the immediate proximity of the river, 
which, however, was a sure guide, as it flowed 
past “The Swan's” very door. But rivers are 
stray, winding things; and after an hour’s hard 
toiling over uneven paths, moving slowly and care- 
fully, for caution was extremely necessary on the 
river's bank, poor little Joel Jerdan became tho- 
roughly nervous and exhausted, as the rain pelted 
down and the thunder burst over head. Wet 
through in a trice, he had recourse to his brandy- 
“Even Patty would recommend it now,” 
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said he; and his thoughts reverted to his snug 
little room behind the shop, where, beside a com- 
fortable fire, he was wont to enjoy a frugal supper 
with his beloved helpmate. Now, here he was, 
wandering and houseless, uncertain of the way, wet 
through, and no sight or sound of human kind to 
greet his longing eyes or ears. No. He only 
heard the rushing of waters, the wailing of winds, 
and those strange, mysterious noises which issue 
from desolate woods by night. It was enough to 
appal a stouter heart than Joel Jerdan’s; no 
wonder he had recourse to the brandy-flask ! 

“Catch me a-going a-fishing in a strange place 
again !” murmured he to himself; “only catch me 
at it, that’s all !” 

An impression that he was trespassing on 
haunted ground, and that, at the same time, his 
basket became heavier and heavier, oppressed Joel 
Jerdan with a sensation almost approaching to 
suffocation ; and he ejaculated aloud, as if to increase 
his courage—talking at himself to himself— 
“Who says that Joel is tipsy? Who dares to 
say so is—is—a reprobate. Who dares to say 
that Joel Jerdan carries a basket full of dead babbies 
instead of fish?” But just as the reeling piscator 
came to this portion of his argument, a light 
appeared but a short distance off, and, as he made 
towards it, a low dull sound, as of monotonous 
knocking, fell on his ear, notwithstanding his per- 
ceptions were not particularly acute. 

Joel staggered onwards until he reached a build- 
ing from whence the sounds appeared to proceed ; 
and, creeping slowly towards an aperture, peeped 
in with a remarkably sagacious expression of 
countenance, no doubt, had the darkness permitted 
it to be visible. What he beheld there caused him 
to start backwards so suddenly that, coming in 
contact with a felled tree, whose bared trunk was 
stretched along the ground, he fell violently on 
his face, the blood spurting from his nose, and a 
cry escaping at the same moment from the hapless 
intruder. Joel Jerdan had seen three spectral- 
looking men working at a coffin, engaged in 
finishing the dismal receptacle with all their 
might, as if it was wanted in a hurry. When he 
recovered from temporary stupor occasioned bv his 
fall, the scared little man in vain essayed to speak 
or move; for his tongue clave to the roof of his 
mouth, and his legs were powerless to sustain his 
own slight weight. Once, indeed, he thickly mut- 
terred, “ Brandy, more brandy !” but iminediately 
sank back helpless and hopeless, for he heard a 
voice say, “ We'll put him in when it is finished ; 
it is just done. We're in good time, and it'll be 
the safest place for the drunken rascal.” Poor 
Joel Jerdan! to be put in a coffin alive at the 
suggestion of one whom he considered an evil 
spirit ! 

He heard another one say, “ Halloo! let's have 
a look into his basket! Ho, ho, they are fine 
plump ones. Put them in with him, and lets be 
off at once.” 

Off at once! Where? thought the terrified 
and miserable man—where are they off to? ‘To 
the “ bottomless pit” of Ellendeen, said Conscience, 
and for stealing the dread secrets of the haunted 
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], in the shape of the long sought-for Ellerdeen 
babies ' As to the brandy-drinking, that was 
nothing—ghostly beings never interfered with 
such terrestrial matters! The knocking discon- 
tinued, a tramping of feet was heard, a bustle as of 

reparation, and Joel felt himself lifted up and laid 
in what he felt by instinct to be—acoffin! Oh, it 
was most horrible! and, with a violent effort, he 


jerked aside the lid which was placed lightly over 


him, half raising himself as he did so. 

“If he turns restive,” said an authoritative, stern 
voice, “we must secure him better, or he’ll be in 
the water before his time comes, and make food for 
the fishes instead of sport for Beelzebub.” 

So they were conveying him to his nameless 
majesty, dead babbies and all, perhaps mistaking 
him for the wicked defunct Lord of Ellendeen 
himself! Oh, as to his fishing in the still, deep 
pools, what had it done for him ?—whither had it 
led him? Joel retained sense to be aware that 
his impotent struggles only rendered things worse ; 
for he was in powerful hands, and they tossed him 
about like a feather. Could his dear wife behold 
her husband in a coffin, what would her feelings 
be? And as Joel thought of this, his tears began 
to flow copiously. He sobbed and wailed like an 
infant, whining, and in a sickly maudlin tone ; but 
it had a lulling effect, and he fell off into a sleep 
just as he was conscious of being lifted into a boat, 
and, amid gleaming torches, rowed rapidly from 
land, but whether “up” or “down” stream he 
could not tell. But of course they are taking 
me to the “ bottomless pit,” and there they will cast 
me in with my unhallowed load, he thought. 

Could it be the brandy that made Joel Jerdan 
confound the fish he had caught with the Ellendeen 
heiresses, who had slumbered beneath the wave for 
upwards of a century? With a stifled cry for par- 
don on his lips, insensibility sueceeded ; and when 
Joel awoke next day at noon, in his own cosy 
bed at “'The Swan,’ with the sun's bright beams 
streaming in through the chinks of closely-drawn 
curtains, he shuddered at the remembrance of his 
horrible adventure, much wondering how he came 
there, and also how he had come by a bandaged 
cheek, from which the blood was still streaming, 
and a head which throbbed to agony at every 
breath he drew. 

“ What a terrific vision !” he exclaimed feebly, 
but aloud. “ Demons rowing me in a coffin to the 
bottomless pool of Ellendeen! Joel Jerdan! Joel 
Jerdan! it is a warning to prepare for thy latter 
end !” 

“ Nay, nay, brother Joel!” exclaimed the cheer- 
ful voice of his brother-in-law; “it isn't a death- 
warning, but only a gentle hint not to attack the 
brandy-flask too often; your head is none of the 
strongest, and won't bear it. However, be com- 
forted, for you have brought back four as fine fish 
as have been caught hereabouts for long and many 
a cay, though both they and you came to Wood 
End in rayther a queer sort, it must be owned—all 
packed up in a coffin together.” 

“ Brother Edwards,” murmured Joel solemnly, 
Fn not fish ; they were the babes of Ellen- 

n! 





“ Poor fellow, so he is wandering again! There 
must be another blister on!” exclaimed Mr, Eq. 
wards compassionately. And by the time ano. 
ther blister was put on, and more drugs had 
been administered, Joel's fever was so far re. 
duced that he was able to collect his thoughts 
and attempt a description of the prodigious scenes 
he had gone through. “Why, that was old Mat. 
thew Filkins and his two big sons whom yon 
took for demons,” shouted Mr. Edwards, as he lig- 
tened attentively to Joel’s account of his midnight 
adventures. “Mat is a teetotaller, and thinks 
nothing of parcelling a man to Beelzebub if he 
gets drunk ; and between ourselves, brother Joel, 
I do not think that Matthew is far wrong, for 
drunkenness is the high-road to ruin at all times.” 

“Yes, yes, I know that,” groaned Joel. “But 
they put me in a coffin, and rowed me away, 
How do I come here? Oh, I am a doomed man! 
I am a doomed man! I shall not be long out of 
my real coffin !” 

“Not if you go on like this, my brother,” replied 
Mr. Edwards, impressively, and with a serious air, 
“ You have received a severe contusion on the head, 
besides other injuries; and it is absolutely neces- 
sary that you be kept quiet, and discard these 
foolish fancies. Old Matthew Filkins is our only 
undertaker hereabouts; his workshop and wood- 
yard are close to the river side, and by water he 
frequently conveys his dismal but needful burdens. 
The wooden box in which he laid you for safety 
was required urgently for the body of a poor lad 
who died of infectious fever, and was laid in his 
mother’s hovel midst living brothers and sisters. 
Mat is a kind-hearted man, and he did that for the 
poor widow which he would have scrupled to do 
for a rich one; though night or day on the river 
is all the same to him, for he could guide a boat 
blindfold: man and boy, for seventy years, Mat- 
thew Filkins has journeyed on that highway. He 
thought that he was doing best by you; he found, 
by a letter in your coat pocket, that you came from 
‘The Swan, Wood End, and, as he dropped down 
stream past our door, he deposited you, brother 
Joel, on the threshold where we found you, in 4 
sad state indeed. I believe old Mat considered 
his dismal box tainted from having had one in 
your state in it, far more so than when it con- 
tained the remains of the poor boy for whom tt 
was destined.” 

“ And so it was, so it was, brother Edwards,” 
exclaimed the penitent and humbled Joel; “and 
before I am put in a coffin again, I deserve to be 
buried alive if I am not a reformed man. When 
I get drunk again, may I be hurled into the 
poels of Ellendeen, along with the little misses of 
respected memory. But I say, brother, we must 
keep this mishap a secret from Patty, for she 
would be hard of belief as to it’s being a reality, a 
you say it is; she would stick to the warning, 
make sure I was a doomed man.” j 

Very grateful and pleased was Patty, as time 
as and temptations multiplied, to find that 

er dear husband was proof against the strongest 
Never was he known to be in the least degre 
inebriated after his return from the m 











THE POOLS OF 


ition to Wood End; and, not even to keep 
the “cold out,” would he sip a drop of “fire- 
water” andiluted. ‘The “warning” had not been 
in vain; and a long while after the events recorded 
had taken place, when Patty was made acquainted 
with them by her loving husband, who detested 
all concealments from the partner of his cares, she 
exclaimed in pitying tones, “It was very natural, 
my dear, that your thoughts should run on the 
terrible story about those precious babies, you that 
have little ones of your own. For my part, nothing 
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in the wide world would tempt me to go a-fishing 
in those deep dark pools of Ellendeen; I should 
expect, every time I pulled y heavy weight, to 
see a dear baby instead of a fish !” 

“But my dear,” deprecatingly returned Joel, 
“even if the tale be true, it happened a century 
back, you know.” 

“Ah, Jo, Jo!" cried Patty, with a sly smile, “ if 
I had a brandy-flask in my basket, perhaps I 
might forget that important fact.” 

C. A. M. W. 





A DISCOURSE ON SUNDAY. 


our 


Miss Martrseav, Mr. Anderson, and all other 
Gogs and Magogs intellectually drunk notwith- 
standing, spite of those sciences which resolve 
nature and our poor souls into mere conjuring and 
arithmetic, one heresy, at least, I must stand by. 
This regards Sunday, and takes the form of a belief 
that it is intrinsically a divine day; that, unlike 
others, it has a kind of calm, wise beauty, a sweet- 
ness and a dignity draped about it like a robe, 
which really casts a cool shadow over the world 
after its six weltering work-a-days, and the hem of 
which it isa blessed thing to touch. My worthy 
guide, philosopher and friend, thick-skinned of 
soul, [ comprehend it all. The sun, as you say, roll- | 
ing supremely through the seasons, can have no| 
special regard for that day, to make it more beav- | 
tiful than others; that the influences of religious 
feeling, or fanatical delusion, if that’s what it is 
called in your dictionary of terms, may exalt the 
Sunday into a beauty it was not born to, is unde- | 
niable; as is also that other argument of yours 
which assigns the difference to the absence of the 
noise of carriages and importunate vendors, and 
the presence of the well-dressed church-going | 
people. But the heresy remains, nevertheless ; | 
argument-proof—fire-proof, were it to come to| 
that: I still believe that Sunday is imbued with | 
qualities supreme and benign. Nay, even you, 
my philosophic friend, smiling there with the calm, | 
cold smile of the gods, if you could only remove | 
those conventional spectacles from your mind’s | 
eye, bewildered, all but extinguished by the glare | 
of rationalism, might yet catch a glimmer of truth | 
in this superstition; as, for instance, when that. 
reckless two-year-old of yours comes tumbling into | 
your bed-room, with his impracticable head of 
hair, at five o'clock some calm morning, climbs the 
Coverlet, and, applying himself to your night-cap, 
wakes you to ask if this is not Sunday. Taking 
10 more account of the hours than did that unfor- 
‘unate kitten he drowned in the pail lately, he can | 
recognise the sweet breath of the Sabbath as it 
“omes through the open window, even as, in the 
a he could recognise his own mother’s kis | 
Tongst the kisses of twenty other mothers, as. 
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pretty and as fond. You will not suppose that 
religious fanaticism, or even the possibility of it, 
can have any existence in him, though I will not 
say but that stories of little angels—like himself, 
as he understands, only with wings, and never 
drowning kittens or balancing themselves on the 
edges of water-butts—the chorister-boys he sees in 
church, the organ he hears there, and the evening 
“Our Father,’ may already brood religiously in 
his mind. No. It is undoubtedly the percep- 
tion of a real, perceptible beauty in the day—a 
sense naturally shared in by a thousand other little 
ones, as our parental gentle-readers know, and 
which has been preached in like manner as many 
times. 

My friend of hard and heavy brain, neither you 
nor I are going to believe in that amount of 
angelicism and angelic wisdom which it is the 
popular sentimentality to impute to childhood, 
nor that, because we are grown out of the conco- 
mitant pinafores of that blessed time when we 
used to sit before the fire on our own particular 
stools and draw sage inferences by the hour, we 
are therefore alien and utterly outcast from all that 
is simply wise. It is nevertheless certain that out 
of the mouths of babes and sucklings truest wisdom 
often flows—little drops that go far on grateful 
soil; and these we can very well afford to profit 
by without questioning their source, even as, some 
summer day since, we two kneeled to drink at a 
shy forest-spring and were refreshed, being yet 
regardless of the oxygen and hydrogen of ¥. And 
as we know how miraculously that little spring 
bubbled up, pure and undefiled, from the very 
depths of the earth, for all its weakness, may it not 


as well be that from the heights of —— Alas! 
my philosophic friend is wm Aye the proof-sheets 
of his forthcoming tract “ that Phantasmal 


_Plansibility, the Soul :” in which, unhappy reader ! 


he is going to demonstrate that your sweet-songed 
linnet is not a caged bird at all; but only a selfish 
imagination of the cage itself. 

But Sunday is the theme, or rather the spirit 
of Sunday, specially loved of England and loving 
it: saving it, a money-getting and prosperity- 
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coveting nation (as it should be) from utter un- 
thankfulness for all it has got and all it is getting 
—the salt that, mainly, keeps it sweet. But what 
language short of poetry shall describe that Spirit, 
or tell in what shape it comes with the dawn, mul- 
tiplying itself to all with the light; how, being 
but a moment awake, it substitutes a gentle change- 
ling for the carking thought which, having had 
daily birth for a week of working-days, assumed 
to be born again; or at any rate despatches it 
about its business till to-morrow? What words 
shall story its mornings, the dawn seeming to 
linger long into the day, or its evenings, the soothing 
dusk filching from the night, and both so solemnly 
quiet that it is not too much to suppose “Our 
Father” stil] resting upon the sabbath-day, and 
hallowing it. Or how it influences all things to 
beauty, so that the air seems clearer and more free, 
that the trees seem to rustle their leaves in reve- 
rential whispers, that wild birds really appear to 
have Sunday feathers on, and to be no longer 
mere song-birds, but psalm or anthem-birds? I 
may be prejudiced, but I don’t believe that larks, 
for instance, rise so early or so high, or warble so 
well, any day as on Sunday. I have made some 
observations on the subject, and that’s my convic- 
tion. Sing: Why I heard one, only last Sunday, 
at Highgate, singing in a manner that convinced 
me he wanted to burst his heaving throat, and 
sacrifice himself to the beauty of the morning: 
and, knowingly and aforethought, he might have 
sacrificed himself to things less worthy, if he had 
followed the example of some among us. And if 
this lark did succeed in his intention, and he soon 
after dropped like a stone from a little blue chasm 
in the clouds, who knows but that the little devotee 
is warbling now, a bird of paradise ? : 
And not only does this Spirit I presume on make 
such beauty more beautiful, reserving, like a poor 
careful mother, Nature’s best bib and tucker for 
her Sunday wear, but how it divests the meaner 
things of life of their dreariness, burnishing up our 
makeshifts, and, for the time, setting those of us 
who are poor upon better terms with Poverty! 
Now I am one of these, and I can’t say I am very 
sorry for it—it’s worth a man’s while to be poor 
(born poor) for many reasons; and my holiday 
coat, which has served in that capacity since the 
latter part of 1849, is an exemplification of my 
meaning. No one can say that that garment is 
the same on Sunday as on Monday. On each 
recurrence of the latter day I brush and fold it 
with a painful melancholy. The uncharitable 
light reveals to me stains and threadbare places in 
all their enormity, and I am oppressed with the 
conviction of its unequivocal shabbiness. On Sun- 
day it is a different thing. I scan it with a vearn- 
ing suspicion, like one who fears the guilt of a dear 
friend but hopes against fear; and, after all, the 
bare places are not sv very bare, nor the stains so 
very perceptible—nay, there is something of its 
pristine gloss, the smile of its youth, upon it; and 
I wear it all day with the satisfaction and care 
that, in after-life, a matron rustles in her bridal- 
dresa. My gloves, too: whata halo of graceful 
carelessness encircles those holes in the thumbs! 
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Nor does the beneficence of the Sabbath-spirit eng 
here, though this, which many will recognise to be 
no singular illusion, is enough to be thankful for 
and to excuse one’s faith in positive benign influ. 
ences in the day. But when friendship, and love 
and gratitude grow threadbare, and fit only to “ 
cast off as mockery, and we are left to shiver in the 
world’s buffetings, no one caring, on Sunday it jg 
that we are least conscious of its bitterness or best 
armed against it; and our sufferings, our very jp. 


‘firmities, are exalted from things to be endured 


into things to conquer, or at any rate patiently to 
strive against and get glory out of, as Samson got 
sweetness out of a lion’s jaws. 

However, such things are better merely indi- 
cated than argued; they depend on subtleties of 
feeling which, vibrating to the quick at a glancing 
hint, are so delicate as to be numbed by more pon- 
derous argument. Besides, I perceive I am in 
danger of floundering in incoherence, that Slongh 
of Despond to the weaker brethren, in my earnest- 
ness to point out an intangible influence which yet 
is universally recognised. Not that [ have gone 
beyond my own feeling and belief in the matter, 
which is no less than aforestated ; that a real holi- 
ness and divine gentleness is abroad on Sunday, 
disposing us to kindness, endurance, and forbear. 
ance, strengthening us in the battle of life, and 
shedding a quict, thoughtful beauty over the land. 
[{ don’t even believe in a dull Sunday, or a merely 
wet Sunday. Does it rain softly ?—it is (to me) 
a “gentle dew from heaven”—to make the corn to 
grow. Does it pour in torrents ?—it is a supple 
inentary Deluge, a punishment of the world’s vanity, 
Haunting its span-new silks and broadcioths in 
insulting pride. Really, were all Christian tenets, 
and all Christian institutions save this, gone out of 
my memory and incomprehensible to me, I would 
make to myself a graven or pictured image, robed 
in modestest fashion, with snooded hair, and great 
eyes, grey and inscrutable, and worship it, calling 
it Sunpay. 

Name all this enthusiasm, and I am content— 
nay, flattered. All are enthusiastic who are sincere; 
and it is well to listen to Sincerity, even though it 
only rave sincerely. And if, dear sir, you are 
come up out of those proof-sheets to reiterate all 
that about fever and illusion, don’t repeat it; 1s 
no argument at all; and as for “ pretty conceits 
the aspersion is contemned. An illusion is Bot 
necessarily evil, any more than a fact is therefore 
admirable ; you can take the condition of Irelandia 
instance. ‘Truth is great only in proportion as # 
is good; an illusion is deplorable oaly in proper 
tion to its evil. A truth and an illusion wh 
carry with them an equal good are therefore eq! 
Thus the present illusion, even if it be such, 
ming, as it is, with the purest and most real 
whose influences strengthen and ennoble us, 


Which he may read who binds the sheaf, 
Or builds the house, or digs the grave— 


is as worthy belief as any short of the Greates 
Truth—of which, indeed, it is an offshoot, or shado*, 


if you will. 
One might well pause here to remark how good 
a thing it is to have that shadow, so much more 
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like the Great T ruth than those juggling counter- 
feits which are each called The Christian Religion ; 
and how England may congratulate herself that it 
ss best recognised and respected by those of her 

ple who, having a lively contempt for that 
religion which loves humbly to disport itself in 
anosual quantities of coat-tail and white neckcloth, 
to which a cropped head is meekness, and whisker 
vanity and a snare, might else fall into irre- 
ligion ; and fire-worship were preferable to that, 
if only because such a state of things would neces- 
sitate an increased constabulary. And this accounts 
for the almost unvarying answer of the working- 
man to the importunities of religionists such as 
above indicated to attend “ our Carmel,” and which 
js so shocking to their moral perceptions—-so satis- 
factory to mine. His reply is, that he likes a walk 
in the country best on Sundays—“ it does me more 
rood.” He feels the holy influences abroad on 
that day, as they distil themselves into his rude 
mind, to be a kind of religion that does him “ more 
good” (the phrase is invariably used with a reli- 
gious meaning), and is better suited to him, than 
that which is hurled at him in explosive pellets 
from the pulpit of our Carmel, or wafted over his 
head to those whose glossy apparel and carved 
and gilt hymn-books give token of the ability, at 
least, to invite to dinner, or to more religio-senti- 
mental tea. 

But fearful of offending the Editor of this 
Magazine by lapsing into the discussion of reli- 
gious matters—and an Editor in his wrath is a 
terrible sight to see—we will now take a glimpse 
of the secular aspects of the Sunday, and review 
what is to be seen and heard. Here the first thing 
that presents itself for remark is, the absolute con- 
servatism of Sunday by the masses ; it is peculiarly 
their, our day—all us workers’. The upper classes, 
those beyond the vortex of business, seem to 
me to have little part in it, small appetite or 
digestion for it; perhaps because they are in the 
lamentable case of having little to be thankful or 
to pray for—I mean as regards “ our daily bread,” 
which is matter-of-course, and plainly comes, and ts 
to come, from Drummond’s: we'll leave our tres- 
passes out of the question. Doubtless, among other 
improvements in the customs of these ranks of late 
times, the practice of making Sunday the day for quiet 
card-parties, or a little private singing and fiddling, 
isaltogether abolished; and thegreat seem no longer 
vigilant to keep out its solemn spirit, which one 
can Imagine to have come peeping in at the cur- 
tain-folds in a very sorrowful and reproachful 
manner. Indeed, a passive respect for it seems 
gaming ground among the higher orders; not 
exemplified solely by service twice a-day at St. 
George’s or St. James’s—which, in many cases, is 
endured more out of benevolent example to other, 
poorer, souls than of their own souls’ need—but 

in solitary-system mortification in back par- 
curs. Bnt Sunday has not that meaning and 
ty for chem which it has for the humbler sort, 
nay from its being the day of rest. Of these as 

*y are on Sunday I must say a few paragraphs. 
| Br i sci is acquainted with working People on 
ys only sees but one side of them—the 
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wrong side, if he wishes to judge honestly and 
charitably. He sees their strong arms and skilful 
hands, and whatever glimmer of intellect or thought 
their employment may call out or allow to ge 
but nothing of their affections or tastes, by 
which men are best judged. These qualities are 
almost dormant all the week, there is so little time 
for their exercise—even for affection; they are 
first roused by the blessed chime which, on Satur- 
day nights, proclaims the week’s work done, and 
rings in another day of peace. Nor should Satur- 
day night be passed over without mention: it is 
the shadow of the coming event, cast before; Sun- 
day Eve, with some of the disorders that com- 
panion all holiday-eves; and yet, in a thousand 
homes and a thousand streets, presenting tableaux 
of beauty and of melancholy worthy a stricter 
attention than is bestowed upon them. 

It is one of my favourite pastimes to ramble 
through the more densely-populated portions of 
the City on Saturday nights—through those streets 
which, full of noisy, competing shopkeepers, are the 
market-places of their several districts. And if 
there be all the force which is generally assumed 
in the expression, “ I laughed till the tears came 
into my eyes,” no more amusing places are to be 
found; for you may laugh, with tears in your eyes, 
from one end of such a street to the other; the 
worst of it being, however, that the tears ay 
derate at last, if you are of weak mind. It is 
such a grotesque distress you meet with there; a 
humour and ridiculousness of struggling, higgling, 
farthing poverty, and yet so earnest and real, that, 
if Mr. de Quincey’s shrewd estimate of him be the 
correct one, Pope would have absolutely floundered 
in mirth beneath the hucksters’ wheelbarrows at 
sight of it. To see a woman, the hunger of six 
small children at home appealing to the passers-by 
in her eyes, making merchandise of sixpenny- 
worth of limp, forlorn tapes, and standing six hours 
by the path-side to do it! And if you buy a 
pennyworth of the tapes, and happen to pooh-pooh 
the change out of your sixpence, what a comical 
mingling of wounded feeling and gratitude flushes 
in her face !—wounded pride in a thing so poverty- 
stricken! There, at a street-corner, and would-be 
unobserved, you shall see another utterly lost in 
calculating the consequences of her indulgence in 
some long-coveted luxury—an extra ounce, maybe, 
of that famous gunpowder, which the shopkeeper 
assures her in confidence is the finest imported, or 
a miserable little lobster which her husband, who 
is at home “minding the boy”"—one boy—will 
tease her about; or even a fancy loaf for tea to- 
morrow, and which, she is reproaching herself, 
“cuts up so.” At the same time, resolutely 
clenched in her left hand, and sacred even from 
Necessity, there is twopence “to buy him a bit 
of tobacco.” 

In every face you meet some speculation kindred 
to this is brooding; and if you are poscessed of 
ordinary shrewdness, the weekly needs of every 
passenger, and the amount of available cash to 
supply them, may be estimated. Here—a fine 
sight !—a young workman, his face shining through 
an extra administration le titties and 
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hair superlatively brushed, lounges along with his 
oung wife to market. The wife has got her best 
nnet on; and her pride in her bonnet and hus- 
band is as evident and unconcealed as is his 
endeavour to appear very indifferent about any 
such matters. ou can see that Ae, now, has re- 
ceived a good week’s wages, not only by his happy 
face, the honesty and gentle strength of his mind 
coming out brilliantly in the saponaceous polish, 
but by that delicate piece of lamb and divers 
little spicy-smelling packages he carries in the 
prim hand-basket. Just observe how he carries 
that basket. It is a lesson on human vanity, and 
the influence of Mrs. Grundy. He wants to make 
us believe that he never did such an effeminate 
piece of business before; that he absolutely don't 
know, so deplorable is his ignorance of such affairs, 
what the handles of a market-basket are made for; 
and he accordingly puts the article through a 
variety of poses the eccentricity of which must be 
very torturing to his invention. 

These pass by; we let them go with a blessing 
and devout misgivings ; and here, walking quickly, 
comes one whose pinched, shrewd face, full of the 
weariness of constant ill-fortune, and grim, hopeless 
resignation, marks him to be of those miserable 
ones to whom Saturday night brings no wages. 
Wondering much, yet with some congratulation, 
and a dim recognition of the divine truth that 
“He tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” how 
his wife and his very fleeceless little ones have 
struggled through the past week, the inevitable 
breakfast-times and dinner-times of the coming 
one rise up before him like an array of ghosts, 
each more hungry than his predecessor. But to- 
morrow !—no Sunday’s dinner !—that gastronomic 
oasis in many a desert of banyan-days—it is the 
worst cut of all; and he drags his weary feet as 
hurriedly as possible past the tantalising shops, 
plethoric of Sunday-dinners, “where, lackynge 
mony, he may not spede.” Now and then, how- 
ever, spite of his pressing wants, some “ perfit 
picksher” of a leg of mutton arrests his attention, 
and throws him into a more delicious reverie than 
ever Mussulman enjoyed in a state of keef; and 
the whole to be realised, friendly reader, for the 
price of that pine which, after all, your aristocratic 
friend so ungratefully neglected. Now, if he only 
had that leg of mutton, and one of those fine cauli- 
flower-heads, and some floury potatoes; and just 
supposing that it could be followed by a nice 
rhubarb pie—green rhubarb, he prefers the green 
kind—and accompanied by a pint of mild beer for 
the old woman, who does deserve it, "pon his soul 
she does—what a happy day it would be! And 
as he dreams, the whole passes before his eyes in 
very reality. The fragrant steams are in his 
nostrils, the white cloth greets his eyes, and he 
himself assiduously mixes the indispensable mus- 
tard. Here the vision of little Tom's leaky shoes 
beneath the table loom out in unpleasant contrast 
to the luxuries upon it; and straightway the little 
fellow is indued in a pair of beautiful bluchers, 
and, in addition, baby’s darned and faded frock, 
which has mini to the infancy of Heaven 


knows how many brothers and sisters, is renewed 





in all its pristine magnificence of scarlet and tor. 
tuous braid. Such is mind. Worn out by repeated 
miseries, in the midst of all it can detach itsely 
from all, and revel for a time in splendid dreams 
with an earnestness and minute elaboration of 
attendant circumstance ludicrously wonderfy), 
Footsore, yet ene 2, of an equipage, a man 
insists upon a carriage-lining of a certain tone of 
colour, feels its texture, and carefully estimates jtg 
expense ; in the phantom banquet with which, by 
the hour, he beguiles his absolute hunger, fish, 
flesh, and fowl are selected with the nicest taste. 
and, shabbily and thinly clad, he will peer into 
every tailor’s shop in his way for that particular 
shade of tweed which should be the first accession 
to the wardrobe he is so sumptuously furnishing 
in imagination. Spite of the absurdity of such 
abstractions, we can never be too thankful for 
them, though great and certain is the fall thereof, 
Our poor friend’s reverie, you see, is shattered 
by the appearance of that very son Tom with the 
leaky boots. Tom has got “a place”—his em- 
ployment apparently being to exhibit on his 
person as many colours as possible. The truth is, 
he is a paper-stainer’s boy, now returning home 
with his weekly earnings ; and one may safely infer 
from the triumphant expression in his face, and his 
hurried gait, half walk half run, that his wages 
have been “rose” an additional sixpence. And 
what a glory invests that little coin! It is atrophy 
of industry and good behaviour not to be con- 
founded with mere wages, but to be carried by 
itself in the other waistcoat-pocket. It is easy to 
guess what he has got in that paper bag which he 
carries so tenderly and steers so precisely through 
the crowd, and the history of it. Originally, there 
were two savoury mutton pies in that bag, obtained 
at the cost of twopence, which his intelligent face 
had earned for him in the course of the day. These 
were destined for his mother; but, alas! yielding 
to the temptation of smelling at an open corner of 
the bag, he was led on by the Old Adam to nibble 
at one of them, just to taste. That false step 
decided it. The sweet symmetry of the pie was 
irrevocably damaged, and that consideration, joined 
to the yearning eloquence of his appetite, indu 
him in a desperate moment to eat it all. However, 
there is yet another left; and though it is true 
the rich gravy is oozing uncomfortably away be- 
tween his fingers, he carries it home with a pride 
only to be surpassed by that with which the poor 
mother will receive it. And what virtue is em- 
bowelled in that miserably-damaged, moist, ui 
poetical mutton pasty—price one penny! I hope 
I am not irreverent when I state my belief that in # 
there is as much of the leaven of godliness as B 
any other thing of similar confectioning, host 
other. P 
But father and son are gone home ; and similar 
fathers and similar sons, and wives and m 
like theirs, crowd along the pavement, with all 
their household secrets revealed upon their 
From every side it is vociferated that this alone # 
the repository for prime articles. Butchers vie 
with each other in lavishing endearments - 
probable customers, and these blandishments 
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come more intense as that probability grows greater, 
and according as the eyes of the probable customer 
holdly soar along the gorgeous array of legs, 
saddles and shoulders aloft, or humbly dodge 
among the scrags below. Enters one with the 
firm step and proud bearing which mark the man 
who dines well and is above the vulgarity of inquir- 
ing about prices. A noble scorn of “ fag-ends” 
glows upon his brow, contemptuous pity of those 
who are glad to dine off them curls upon his lips ; 
and he is careful to speak ina loud and pompously 
indifferent tone as he desires the abased butcher 
to send home, immejetly, the very best, etc. and 
etc, he has. Exit with an air of conscious 

ness, followed to the door by the obsequious 
butcher, by the envy of poorer customers, and 
by my prayers. Humiliation and a fall, how 
ever, await him, and are now advancing on the 
shoulders of a huge and tipsy plasterer, who stum- 
bles along carolling the tenderest of songs in the 
tone of an enraged ox, to which accompaniment is 
made by his tin can and trowels hanging at his 
back, along with some dozen mackerel—a purchase 
prompted by distressed appetite. With a tre- 
mendous jolt and “ Hillo,” from the plasterer, the 
little prideful man is down amidst the saw-dust, 
his frill unfrilled, his glossy hat a mash, his appear- 
ance altogether woebegone. 

But we must leave them severally to blaspheme 
and apologise, and prematurely close these outline 
sketches of Saturday-night street-pictures. It will 
be enough to remind the gentle reader that the 
fancy loaves, the delicate lamb, the spicinesses, and 
other unusual luxuries, are all in honour of the 
morrow, Sunday, and that the crowd which throng 
on highway and byeway are happy or sad in 
proportion as they have means so to honour it. 
Among the honest, thriving, industrious people, 
the lack of these little Sunday comforts is thought 
the worst of poverty ; and thousands of the poorest 
humiliate their ever humble meals for six working 
days in order to insure some taste of comfort on 
the seventh holy day. I might dwell here upon 
the littleness of that which makes them so content 
~almost proud and scornful ; how infinitessimally 
their ideas are divided; so that, for instance, an 
extra handful of plums in the pudding shall be 
esteemed rather reckless luxuriousness, an after- 
hoon pint of strong ale dissipation, and loaf- sugar 
for tea absolute gentility. And to see in every 
humble home the preparation for to-morrow! 
What amopping and scrubbing! What a magni- 
ficent polishing of candlesticks and saucepan-lids 
—the latter to be arranged in effective devices on 
the kitchen walls! What a dusting, and rubbing, 
and beeswaxing of incongruous farniture—beanu- 
fets and bedsteads, chairs with cane-seats, rush- 
seats, horsehair-seats and no seats at all; and all 
to be arrayed against the walls with a mathema- 
ov precision which only a rash man would dare 

isturb. Above all, to what brilliance is stove, 
_ fender, and the poker wrought! It is here 
wwe good thoughtful lish wife lingers longest. 
ei ee is her shrine and altar ; she returns 
to it, brush in hand, again and again; she bri 
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flowers real and artificial, and all sorts of deco- 
rative crockery—to embellish it; and when it is 
done, and she is convinced of the fact by re 
observation at a distance, the rest of her household 
labour is as nothing. This finished, all the little 
boots and shoes come in for their share of polish, 
the bare brown places cunningly disguised beneath 
extra blacking; and these being disposed under a 
table in the order of their size, in readiness for the 
morrow, their infant wearers are next soaked, 
soaped, and scrubbed desperately, indued in clean 
night-gown and close-fitting cap, fresh from the 
fire, and hot enough to make the little eyes water ; 
and off they go to bed, all but one wise old woman 
of say twelve years, already choke-full of domestic 
economy and the importance of “ the farthing out.” 
In quiet the poor mother now sits down to a life- 
time of patching, darning, and translation of cloaks 
into frocks and frocks into pinafores, or anything 
else that may most be required, lost, the while in 
subtle calculations bearing upon the possibility of 
purchasing some article of apparel or household 
use, the necessity of which is no longer to be over- 
looked. Until her husband comes home; and then 
she takes her careful face and market-basket among 
the crowd we have already seen, the husband, 
meanwhile, concentrating all his attention upon 
the fire and frying-pan, in sleepy expectation of 
sausages. 

It is a poor sketch of Saturday night, but I will 
venture to say that it is true, so far as it goes, of 
perhaps the largest class of working-people. Some 
there are richer, to whom Saturday is not so much 
a day of anxiety and Sunday a day of greater 
blessedness; and some there are poorer, with 
whom it is quite otherwise. Widows, these, and 
some wives, who have to work hard through every 
hour of daylight for the sustenance of their little 
families ; and at two or three o'clock on Sunday 
mornings, if you are inclined to ramble so early 
through London bye-streets, you may see the can- 
dle-light still streaming through the chinks of their 
shutters, and hear the housewife busy with brush 
and broom, as quietly as may be. I cannot sto 
to tell them now, but I know some stories of sue 
as these that might very well be made songs of, 
and be stitched up with any book of heroism, male 
or female, yet printed. 

We have taken leave of Saturday. With those 
poor sempstresses or what-not in the foregoing 
paragraph, we have accompanied it past its 
boundaries, and now the horsemen that go before 
the chariot of the morning are again abroad, those 
breezes that— 

— gathering freshlier overhead, 
Rock the full-foliaged elms, and swing 
The heavy-folded rose, and fling 

The lilies to and fro— 


and say, 


“The dawn !—the dawn !” and die away ; 
And East and West, without a breath, 
Mix their dim lights, like life and death, 
To broaden into boundless day. 
“Mix their dim lights, like life and death, to 
broaden into ess day.” It is a sermon-text 
that Nature gives out every morning, on Sunday 
2a2 
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morning with prolonged emphasis; and “that 
dear man,” the elocutionary shepherd of our 
Carmel, might come up out of the City into 
suburban fields and improve it to his soul's ad- 
vantage and to the advantage of his flock : besides, 
he might get to an understanding of what is meant 
by a walk in the country doing one “more good” 
than his own turgid exhortations. 

We all know how a mother, after regarding her 
newly-arrived cherub awhile in silence, will grow 
into a nameless fury of love, and desire to bite 
its punchy arm or cheek. I am not ashamed to 
say, indeed, since the reader has experienced it 
too, that I have myself known that insanity, as re- 
garded some unheeding, far-off, grown-up cherub 
—perhaps I should say seraph; or even that one 
who, in print-shops, hangs her head poutingly 
over a little flower, counting its petals. 
same manner, and with the same accumulation of 
feeling but greater, walking out on an early Sunday 
morning into the suburban fields above-mentioned, | | 
and regarding the beauty of heaven and earth, 
and the spiritual, innocent quiet brooding over 
all, I have often been tempted at last to cry out 
aloud, and scamper pell-mell along the path. Not 
that I have ever done so, for the ery, if uttered, 
would have been a sort of safety-valve screech, 
and the scamper, if performed, pure madness ; 
and there usually being some newly-risen house- 
maid prettily visible at some villa window, this 
would have compromised that dignity for which, 
for five foot six and a quarter, I believe myself 
remarkable. In such cases, the only safe alter- 
native is, to withdraw one’s eyes and mind from 
the contemplation of such overwhelming beauty, 
and fix them awhile upon more earthly objects— 
as, for instance, upon that youthful representation, 
in corduroys, of the fallacy of human hopes and 
aspirations. That young angler started out from 
home, some three miles distant, at four o'clock this 
morning, laden with a hazel-stick, a piece of 
twine and a basket, to catch a score or so of roach 
and dace—he don’t believe in any other fish— 
before breakfast. Alas! the New River flows 
placidly past him, bearing in its bosom thousands 
of coveted little fishes, and yet not one has the 
despairing angler lured from its waters. They 
catch at every worm but that which he anxiously 
offers—nay, they sport round it jocosely ; they 
wag their tails at it, as his enemies wagged their 
heads at David—and pass on, heeding it no more. 
Here the reader will find a parallel to much in 
his own experience, which, however, we must not 
stop to improve, but, turning our backs upon that 
culinary stream and the green places near it, 
follow our little angler back to town: our dusty, 
hungry, mortified angler, who, meeting with others 
as mortified, hungry, and dusty as himself, puts on, 
like them, the countenance of one who has strug- 
gled against fate, and mingles his assurances with 
theirs that it isn’t the right sort of morning for 
fishing at all. But the other morning—! And 
the heroes of the Iliad have not all the bragging to 
themselves. 

London is again astir on a Sabbath morning ; 
and though it is now 7 a.m. in June, the dawn 
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still rests full upon the City, with something like 
that misty, bloomy radiance that everyone has 
seen lingering on the face of a newly-woke infant, 
Here and there divine church-bells are already 
ringing for early morning service; and, among 
few worshippers, you may be sure that an Iron 
Duke, a saviour of nations, it is generally sup. 
posed, in his time, is reverently going to say his 
prayers in the Chapel of St. James's, I am 
tempted to mention a remembrance of once 9 
seeing him in my boyhood, not long ago, w alking 
slowly down Constitution-hill with his hands 
behind him—his empty carriage in the road, it 
being fine. I knew the old soldier afar off, from 
the prints and my own slate-pencil portraits; and 
as he passed he looked hard down upon me, and 
I looked, hard up at him; and then went oi my 
way slayi ing thousands of Frenchmen with my 
single arm, performing elaborate feats of general- 
7b becoming Colonel, Major-General Sir Bishop, 

‘arl Grym, and was in expectation of being made 
Duke of Blackfriars as I got into breakfast, and 
abandoned myself to the substantialities of coffee 
and bread-and-butter. 

No more of that. The proposed limits of this 
notice, perhaps the patience of the gentle reader, 
are already overrun, and a word must be said on 
even the most uninteresting portion of Sunday— 
the hours before church-time. There is always 
something of weekday, or rather Saturday-night 
leaven in that time. Here and there, in busy 
neighbourhoods, butchers softly call upon customers 
to buy ; miserable market-goers are abroad— 
chiefly women with brassy, bloomle 33 faces, that 
remind me of those apples which, warm and 
polished, were always to be found in the pocket 
of my old maiden aunt on holidays; and in the 
streets there are too many dirty loiterers with 
ugly dogs. Not that we are called upon to be 
inexorably contemptuous even of these—dog or 
man. One dare not say how much of pure 
fidelity and honesty is to be found in either of 
those unhandsome animals—to be evidenced, per- 
haps, in uncouth barking and biting, or not all. 
Besides, in the greater number of instances, the 
slovenly garb and manner are assumed ; it is & 
grovelling in the dust in deference to Baal Pride 
and the popular criterion of broadcloth. The 
impression is, that the w ork- a-day suit which is 
their only wear, if “ got up’ to adv antage, would 
indicate the fact of its being the only possible 
wear; and unusual negligence is supposed to 
delude us into a belief in mere morning wndress, 
hurried on for the time. The reader recognises 
his own painfully-conceived shifts for appearance’ 
sake in a new guise, and smiles sadly.—Bat m 
contrast, what elegance, not to say gorgcousness, 
begins to glorify the scene! What resplendence 
of hat, boot, and waistcoat, what luxuriousness 
muslin, hasten to railway-stations! In the fl 
joyful countenance of that little sempstress, m 
tating happiness and tea with shrimps at Grave 
with her John—John’s going to marry her s00® 
—perhaps you don’t see what a world of trouble 
that white muslin was last night to get in ss 

wearable order once more, or perceive, 1 
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that it is not so much muslin, after all, as starch. 
The present tribulation of John himself is more 

rent. It is evident from the anxious glances 
he now and then allows to play ambiguously 
round his boots, that those articles weigh heavy 
upon his mind; obviously on account of a very 
decided crack—perhaps more properly “ split”— 
in one of them, and which is the only blemish 
in his neat holiday attire. Not that he really 
should be so ashamed of it, but rather the con- 
trary; nor so nervously fearful lest, above all, the 
little sempstress should spy it out; for does she 
not know very well—and, knowing it, feel a new 
flood of love for him, though a painful and shame- 
faced love, withal—that it is on account of her 
own more than daylong slavery, and that pain in 
her side? John, it appears, will expend neither 
this way nor that till he has made a home for her 
to be a wife in: that’s his delicate way of bringing 
her out of the bondage she is in for bread and 
raiment, and he is resolutely bent upon it. It is 
thus, but in ten thousand ways, that Virtue takes 
her revenge on Poverty. 

Though very many of our excursionists are of 
this order, they are, of course, not all so. You 
may here see much of every grade of humble life 
—from the merchant's confidential man, the 
Government clerk, and the retired tradesman, 
first-class passengers to Dover, Brighton, or the 
Isle of Wight, down to our friend who cried 
water-cresses at the door early this morning in as 
solemnly mellifluous a tone as possible, and who 
goes third-class to Richmond or Annerley. Among 
these, and between them in social rank, is a plen- 
tiful sprinkling of a class of men which is of 
itself enough to make the Decadence d’ Angleterre 
a myth, so long as it flourishes as at present; a 
consoling reflection being, that it advances. These 
are of the superior orders of handicraftsmen, heavy, 
modest, retiring fellows, with cool heads and 
skilful fingers, painfully hammering out for them- 
selves a knowledge of most important things, and 
not altogether without the little delicacies of 
civilised life. With regard to the women of this 
grade, indeed, it may be said that they are sur- 
prisingly advanced beyond their position in the 
healthiest of these same delicacies, and that some, 
for feeling, taste, and manners, are to be mentioned 
in the same day with gentlewomen. Several with 
whom I have spoken on this subject profess to see 
great danger in the rapid spread of refinement 
amoug the humbler sort of women, and advance 
very ponderous arguments against it; but when 
one comes to observe and converse with such per- 
sons—as, for instance, my friend Annie C , of 
Vowes—and calculate the effects of so much civil- 
sation as they are capable of bringing into the 
lomes of men too often mere pugilists, fighting 
for the very ground they stand upon and the water 
at their lips, these arguments speedily dissolve. 

lere, however, we are somewhat out of our 
Course again, and had almost lost sight of that 
poor old couple, who, braving the dangers of “them 
ther — are come to renew the pleasures of 
a es i-time: which renewal soon turns out 
?¥ avery melancholy business. One gets pitiful- 
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angry to see how entirely they are overlooked and 
ignored by their young, swift-blooded fellow- 
passengers ; and, if it were not considered indece- 
rous weakness, might even rage, weeping, at their 
own contented acquiescence in such treatment, 
their shy looks and creeping into unnoticed places 
out of everybody's way. As if that were the only 
right thing for aged people, when lonely and poor, 
to do! and as if they deprecatingly admitted that 
they really had no business to bring their withered 
faces, cold, unspeculative eyes, and old-fashioned 
raiment amongst holiday-folk at all, but ought 
naturally to have sat at home thumbing Blair's 
Sermons, and restoring each cinder as it fell 
to the fire-grate. However, there is some consola- 
tion in seeing how they seem to retire into each 
other, as it were, as a quite ample comfort 
under these or any circumstances ; how, the white 
embers of a once burning love being fanned into 
life by many recollections and a pitiful sympathy, 
they draw close to each other, and, affectionately 
dividing the smallest pieces of biscuit, find in 
munching them and in dreams their greatest plea- 
sure, till they get into the fields and gather wild- 
flowers once more. 

But our observations of these Sunday-morning 
pleasure-seekers must terminate with that huge 
widower who carries his infant and umbrella so ten- 
derly, his pockets plethoric of “sangwidges” and 
bottled beer, and surrounded by some half-dozen 
little girls in black “spencers” and with parasols, 
to whose noses he applies his handkerchief seriatim, 
at regular intervals, and with energy. I should, 
indeed, like to say a few words about those two 
now advancing, something like the foregone John 
and his little milliner, but with a difference. In- 
stead of their brilliant countenances and gay attire, 
you see how gravely they lounge along, and how 
subdued are the waistcoat and the ribbons. That, 
and a few other affectations, is to make the public 
aware that they are net mere sweethearts, but 
married people, sensible of the cares and dignities 
of that state of life; and the beautiful white cloth 
which peeps out of the little fancy basket she 
carries, and which doubtless contains some inex- 
pensive home-made delicacy, is to indicate that 
they already have a thoughtful eye to economy ; 
for who, indeed, is to know what may happen be- 
fore the year’s out? However, we must at once 
leave all these to the innocent pleasures they anti- 
cipate, thanking Heaven that thousands now profit 
by the opportunity of sometimes leaving the city 
behind them, with its associations of pride and 
hypocrisy, poverty and crime, to spend the Sabbath 
where the Sabbath is most beautiful ; that is, in the 
fields and lanes of the country or by the everlast- 
ing sea, with their associations of peace, simplicity, 
and grandeur in humility, with God's providence 
and a spirit of love pervading all. I would fain 
go there too, to hear the bells of the church in the 
vale answer the bells of the church on the hill, 
flower-bells swinging in the grass everywhere, 
while from the village “ young and old altogether 
go, to hear the parson pray and preach, and the 
solemn organ blow.” nstead, however, of con- 
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primitive speech and manners, in whom many of 
us smug and shiny Londoners may see our grand- 
mothers and grandfathers, we must confine ourselves 
to the town and our friend the cheesemonger, a 
little round, smooth, well-to-do sort of man, with 
an eye to parochial honours, who always appears 
at church with hat-brim curled in keeping with 
his whiskers, handkerchief strongly impregnated 
with scent, a cast in his eye, and as many of the 
largest sized devotional books as he can conveni- 
ently carry. Already he looks severely along the 
line of parish-school children who come listlessly 
along to church, ranged in the order of their height, 
like pandean pipes. By painters of an allegoric 
turn of pencil these are worth noticing, as dis- 
pieying the orthodox costume of Charity. A 
ittle green stuff,“a large quantity of linen cap and 
collar, mittens, and a bonnet with six inches of 
blue ribbon pasted somewhere across it; but, for 
my part, I don’t think the sweetest and most 
Christian Virtue looks well in it at all. A greater 
consideration, however, presents itself as ene looks 
along the line of little faces: What sort of music 
will those pandean pipes give out when they come 
to be blown upon by the vexing winds of cirecum- 
stance, good south winds and bitter blasts from the 
north, that songh in the life before them? A 
tempest of mingled sounds, concords and discords, 
swells on one’s imagination at the thought: life- 
long elegies, lost insensibly to the ear ; mad, satur- 
nine dance-music, growing maudlin at last, that 
goes out suddenly; gentle pastorals; psalms that 
the north wind utterly disperses, and others that 
ride triumphantly over it, like a strong ship 
over the billows—a ship that, going down into the 
troughs of the sea, laughs with all its artillery. 
But the pandean pipes are marched into the organ- 
loft at present, each to add his thin stream of voice 
to the organ’s flood of harmony, and get himself 
into a perspiration of anxiety for the approach of 
dinner-time ; and, regretfully, we turn from the 
chureh-doors, trusting that no one will set them 
ajar to give colds in the heads to the free-seats, 
always proximate, 

But I tind that such sketches as these might be 
continued almost indefinitely ; and at this point, 
that is, at the threshold, give them up in despair. 
Kven those we have jotted down have scarcely 
room to grow into intelligibility, and how many 
are shirked altogether! And now there is the 
churchyard to walk in, and to talk awhile with 
that old man who comes every Sunday, before 
entering church, to look at a grave somewhere in 
the corner there. Somewhere in the corner, I say, 
because no one but he could find a grave there 
at all; but I suppose, notwithstanding that the 
ground is worn flat, and every indication of a 
grave trodden out, Ae very well knows both head 
and foot of it. And bye-and-bye comes dinner- 


time; and one would have liked to have followed 
home some of those reeking joints from the hake- 
house—huge pieces of beef which small boys 
stagger under, and small pieces of beef more than 
compassed by the yearning appetites of their 
gaunt bearers. And then to have sat at table with 
the grateful owners, taking care to have a bad 
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appetite as regards meat, however it may be 
affected toward vegetables; and also not to forget 
our manners : a point which the head of the house, 
who nevertheless always dines in his shirt-sleeves 
is severely exacting upon. Mark what a rap on 
the knuckles with the paternal knife that youngster 
got for helping himself to salt with his fingers, 
and that other for helping himself to mustard at 
all: he is not considered matured enough yet to 
venture on that condiment. There is no space 
now, however, to speak on these subjects, nor upon 
the “forty winks” after dinner, nor even of the 
Sunday afternoon tea-table, where all the comfort 
of a poor man’s home attends, and when the matron, 
donning her flaming Sunday cap, first feels the 
rest and quiet of the day. And if it is in some 
sort a sacrifice to pass all this unheeded, how is it 
as regards the Sabbath evening ? 

It is to be remembered that the reading of an 
hour is the writing of a week; and after having 
dwelt so long, in a small way, upon poor humanity, 
its hardships, vanities and weaknesses, it is not 
mere fine writing to say that I exult at getting 
back again to that divine Sabbath spirit we spoke 
of in the first pages, and am sad because, after 
simplest recognition, the reader and I will talk of 
it together no more. Yet it is the evening of this 
blessed day that is so peculiarly blessed. In early 
morning the still, small Sabbath voice was, indeed, 
to be heard plainly enough; but then it got 
drowned in the bustle of the day. Now, however, 
its eloquence is greatest, preaching in unknown 
tongues to conscience : in unknown tongues which, 
yet conscience, having, happily, a dim, bewildered 
sympathy with its Great Source, recognises some 
words of, wondering. Among many things, I am 
ignorant of acoustics; but it seems to me that 
beyond that sphere within which the air spreads 
the sound of music, so that one may recognise It, 
and know it to be the Old Hundredth or what- 
not, there is another circle, throughout which is 
conveyed to the ear a consciousness or suspicion 0! 
music, yet without any sound. ‘This sensation, 
which we have all felt, is quite in course of nature, | 
think; and if so, what conclusions might not 
imagination come to as regards this preaching 
unknown tongues (as it is called above) that 
seems to fill the air on Sabbath evenings? It 
might be said, in such a case, that the “music of 
the spheres” is not mere wordy prettiness, after 
all; only for “heavenly bodies” read “heavenly 
spirits’—holy Ariels. But we are not so much 
concerned with fancies about the preachers as with 
the fact of the preaching—psalmody rather—which 
ought first to be proved. Without reference, then, 
to angel Ariels or unknown tongues, what womal 
or man is there who, on still Sunday nights, has 
not felt the air heavy with something that eighed 
with religious sadness upon them, making them 
humble-thoughtful. and their souls filled with 8 
holy light, which, I am almost afraid to say, might 
be effulgence from the wings of a Dove, coming 
between those souls and the world awhile. Fer 
my part, I have sat at an open window s0 full 
such feeling as almost to be choked; and I have 
seen it in others’ faces, and heard it in their 
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ng voices, many times. Old folk bending 
‘the fire are whelmed in it—Past and | 
Future, babbling ghosts, standing upon the right 
hand and the left. The young wife is whelmed 
‘n it, though her thought is chiefly with her baby | 
sleeping in her lap, its pretty face set round with | 
little white bows. Sweethearts, who hitherto had | 
been talking about love in their own wordless 
fashion, punctuating their discourse with kisses, 
vive themselves up to it—holding each other by 
the hand. It falls upon rich men, and they are 
afraid of their wealth ; it falls upon poor men in con- 
tent of poverty—upon sick men almost in content of 
death : it is an universal experience. To all, how- 
ever, the still influence of the Sabbath eve brings 
good, like a subtle medicine—the only medicine, 
perhaps, for minds diseased in certain ways ; and 
I know that to many it stands for all religious 
teaching. Good religious teaching it is, too, and 
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akin to that of the church-organ, which, let the 
good priest say what he will, has an influence 
upon the minds of the worshippers a thousand-fold 
greater than his own or any modern human 
preaching. Beneath the church-walls listening to 
that music, or in his own dusky chamber listening | 
to the silence, no man, I venture to say, dares talk | 
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to himself of Chance, or take to himself all the 
credit of whatever prosperity he enjoys: he will 
have to put off such thoughts till to-morrow. God's 
providence is the chief text of both these preachers 
—its chief points, love to our fellows and gratitude 
to Him: and that, I take it, is Christianity. But 
whether or not there really is all this virtue in 
Sunday, one thing we should clearly be grateful 
for : if not that it is a holy day that it is a holiday. 
To say nothing about its elevating tendency, and 
allowing it no power against socialism and infi- 
delity, it at any rate stands between the poor and 
absolute slavery ; and the free-thinking workman 
should consider that he is indebted to Christianity 
for the institution of this noble bulwark, if for 
nothing else. Let him, therefore, be grateful; 
unless he would prefer the feasts of Bacchus and 
the others ? 

Here, then, with much left unsaid, and more that 
could not be said, this rambling paper must con- 
clude. Through what may appear extravagant 
fancy here and there, real truth, it is hoped, will 
be found; and if any one supposes it to be the 
effusion of a mere magazine-writing Grym, and 
not of a thinking, locomotive, human Grym, in 
earnest, he is mistaken. 








A LAY OF THE BRIEFLESS. 


The following lines were discovered last week, in company with 
publish them, at the request of the police-authorities, in the hope 
author. 


~ Ou, I am a-weary of Pumpkin Court, 
It's flags are hateful all to me! 
Other men’s chambers by clients are sought, 
To mine comes never the ghost of a fee! 
My clerk sits in his mouldy den 
Gloomily biting his nails, 
Or vacantly drawing of skeleton men, 
With goggle-eye faces, and tails. 
There are two that he’s al ways a-drawing of nights, 
And I hear him snort with glee, 
As down in the corner the rascal writes, 
“That's master—t’other man’s me !” 
He knows that each knock is the knock’of a dun, 
Ur that some little dirty boy’s done it in fun. 
ah, knuckle away till your knuckles is sore,” 
“ays he; “what's the good of our minding the 
_ _ _ door 2” 
So it isn't worth while for a cove to call, 
And nobody, now-a-days, knocks at all! 


I once was told, 
oA By a gipsy bold 
(She scanned my palm on Epsom wold), 
Phat [ eng have more than my pockets would 
10] 
Round red soverei 8, clinking gold! 
Says she, “The first. of next tar, 
I'm shot if your happiness won't run high, 


For it’s just about then that the starch will fly 


a hat and stick, upon the banks of the Serpentine. We willingly 
that they may afford some clue to the discovery of the unfortunate 


From out of your virgin wig! 
Though now you're poor, 
Your luck’s as sure 
As the knife to a Christmas pig! 
There's a lady as loves you that’s fair and tall : 
Stand us a quartern, and hear it all!” 


She lied, the jade! A lighter fee 
Had brought me, “ by return, post free,” 
A princely fortune in the Three 
Der Cents. from Joseph Ady ! 
She lied! The glorious first is here, 
And longer grows the fell arrear, 
And clients none at all appear, 
Let alone the fair young lady! 
© ° ° ° 
The clock had struck ten, and I sat me a-down 
In the species of study distinguished as “ brown.” 
“T'm the very unluckiest beggar in town,” 
Cried I, “in the darkness of Destiny's frown.” 
When, hark! I declare, 
A step on the stair! 
(I forgot to remark that my rooms are three-pair, 
Quite handy for heaven—in case I go there.) 
At once, from my toes to the tips Sabi hair, 
I started and wondered, for visitors there, 
At that time of night, were remarkably rare : 
Still greater the shock 
When a sharp double knock 
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Came, bang! like a pistol gone off at half-cock, 
And I heard my clerk shuffle his way to the lock, 
To see which of my duns had come this way to 


mock. 
They laugh! 
They chaff! 
I'd sooner by half, 


They'd come in and bleed me at once, like a calf! 
Louder they chatter, and laugh the more, 
And now my clerk’s in a regular roar ; 
Then, bursting in 
With a handful of “tin,” 
“Oh, master,” he shouted, “here ts a begin! 
I'd give a good pound now to be in your skin, 
I'm shot if I wouldn't! Oh, shake us a fin! 
Ten guineas! Ten guineas ! Oh, my, whata game! 
Count em backwards or forwards they're always 
the same! 
And master! Oh, master! the best of the job, 
See here! by the poker, they've tipped me five 
bob! 
If it is not a Brier, 
I'll be scragged for a thief; 
Oh, aint we just going to shake out a reef!” 


I roared, I sighed, 
I laughed, I cried, 
And opened my eyes so excessively wjde 
You'd really have thought I must wear ’em out- 
side, 
And couldn't have shut ’em again if I tried. 
I fell on the neck of my trusty boy 
With a wild, wild hug of convulsive joy ; 
(“ Crikey, master!” says he, “don’t you strangle 
my throat !”) 
And blubbered a cataract over his coat. 
With tingling fingers I counted the gold, 
And ten bright, round, red sovereigns told !- 
Then eagerly, wildly tore the tape, 
That girdled my white brief ’s beautiful shape. 


I glanced it through, and found that Roe 

Had grievously injured the harmless Doe— 

Wounded him, battered him, torn his coat, 

And pitched him into a castle moat ; 

Pulled him out, and pummelled him more, 

Pinched him, and kicked him behind and before ; 

Gouged him, scalped him, trod on his toes, 

Pushed in his eye-tooth and pulled off his nose, 

Flattened his head—to wit, with a spade— 

And nicked his ribs—to wit, with a blade— 

Till Doe couldn't anyway work at his trade, 

And was cruelly sick, and extremely afraid ; 

And every stiver he had in the till 

Had gone to settle the doctor's bill! 

All which merely meant, as perhaps you're aware, 

That Roe had said, “Doe, now come on, if you 
dare!” 

The rest being simply ad libitum readings, 

To make the case neat and compact on “the 
pleadings.” 


I saw myself in Fancy's glass 

Stand forth with front of triple brass ; 
I saw the Judge, I saw the jury, 

I saw the plaintiff green with fury ; 


A LAY OF THE 








I heard my own hot eloquence 

Denounce in thunder the defence, 
Proclaim the perjured villain, Roe, 

And ask him where he thought he’d go! 
And then, oh, then, the wild applause 
That told me I had gained my cause; 
While with tumultuous cheers came blent 
The Judge’s well-turned compliment! 

I heard it—saw it—felt it all! 

Could pride like this deserve a fall ? 


‘Two friends I had, and only two, 
Barring pawnbrokers many, and bailiffs a few; 
Two friends I had, who both, like me, 
Knew seldom a visitor—never a fee. 
Bright was the vision of “‘ supper for three !” 
“ Fly, fly, brave youth, to Temple-square, 
You know George Samuel Brown lives there, 
Give him my compliments, say, can he spare, 
Two hours this evening to muzzle old Care ? 
And further fly, brave Ariel, still, 
And be careful to say that it isn’t a bill 
When you ask Augustus Smith if he will 
Be with me this evening a bumper to fill ? 
We'll meet at the ‘ Rainbow ;’ and, Ariel, stay; 
Visit, I pray, 
Without delay, 
That excellent woman, my laundress,* and say, 
I'd thank her this moment to toddle this way. 
For boiling a kettle, and setting a tray, 
I don't know her equal; and toddy to supper 
Comes natural, as to the saddle the crupper. 
That's all!’ He flew! My laundress came, 
Hoping as how that I didn’t make game 
Of a poor old soul as was widdi'd and lame. 


“ Dear me, Mrs. Jones, 
Do spare your groans,” 
Says I, “ tisn’t I would have troubled your bones, 
But the fact is, good woman, my grandmother's 
dead, 
And has left lucky Briefless to reign in her stead! 
So quick, Mrs. J., 
Step over the way 
To the ‘Nine Happy Niggers,’ and civilly say 
I’ll thank ’em to lend me both tumblers and tray, 
For I’ve company coming and mean to be gay: 
We sup at the ‘Rainbow’—chops, kidneys and 
beer ; 
But our grog, Mrs. Jones, we intend to take here. 
So I’ll thank you to see that the decks are all clear, 
The tumblers all bright, 
And the fire alight, ‘ cea 
With a fizzing hot kettle by twelve this night! 


Oh, wasn’t the dingy old lady struck dumb ' 
When I tipped up the change for a bottle of rum: 
She eyed me askance 
With a doubtful glance, 
As round my arm-chair I continued to dance ; 
And says, “ Mr. B., sir, I hope, to be sure, 
You aint been a cribbin’ the great Koh-i-noor? 


"9 


Reckillect, sir, it wasn’t no sin to be poor. 


* “Laundress,” in Temple nomenclature, is the style and 
of the venerable female whose duties correspond with those of ® 
college “ bedmaker.” 


—— 
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I calmed her scruples: told a lie, 
I’ve not the slightest notion why ; 


Remarked old people often die 
And leave their cash behind ’em. 


Why upon earth I couldn’t say, | 


“The simple fact is, Mrs. J., 
I’ve got my maiden brief to-day,” 
Or why I lied at random, 
I know not now—I never knew: 
I burst away—lI ran, I flew! 
Dim visions, yet, around me cling 
Of that wild night: we did the thing! 
The very waiters formed a ring 
And laughed with greasy glee, 
As chop and steak and kidney fled, 
And still the gleaming tankard sped 
From bar to board, and still we fed 
And drank like whirlpools three ! 
And then, in my pride, 
“ My bricks,” I cried, 
I needn't inform you with me it’s high tide, 
And the tin’s running in; but I bet you guess 
wide, 
And you wouldn't find out in a month if you tried, 
So shoot as you may !” | 
Says Brown, “I'd lay 
A trifle you’ ve spouted a ticker to-day.” | 
SadSmith, “I think he’s nabbed a thief | 
With a whacking reward!” “No,” says I; “it’s 
a Brier!” 


“A Brier! No, no!” 

Roared they, “ T’hat’s no go! 
We'll pound it you haven’t a paper to show! 
‘Tisn't likely now, is it?” I laughed, ho, ho! 


“Come to my chambers, you'll find Doe and Roe, 
A Brief and three tumblers all in a row! 

| We'll wet the Brief, we'll count my wealth, 
And drink a future Lord Chancellor's health !” 


“ Agreed, agreed!" 

The waiter was fee'd ; 
_ We left him very much pleased indeed : 
_ We rushed all three at the Temple Gate, 
_Gloomily frowning in midnight state ; 
| We knocked the knock of a Chartist mob, 
To waken the porter asleep on his hob. 
_Methought a reverend glance he wore, 
_And bowed as he never had bowed before ; 
“Tis well!” said I; “those practised eyes 
Detect a Chancellor on the rise!” 


'Clattering up the lamp-lit stair, 

We rushed like madmen, as we were, 
We burst into the old “three-pair :” 

The fire was blazing, the glasses were bright, 
The jolly old grog-bottle langhed in the light! 
The kettle was fizzing “ By George, it’s all right !” 
We chuckled, and all, in our happiest tones, 
Broke out in a chorus of “ Good Mrs. Jones!” 


“Good Mrs. Jones” came curtseying in— 


“They hadn't no rum, so I've brought you gin,” 
Says she; “and the table is nicely laid, 

And see what a capital fire ve made! 

That great paper faggot has served it’s turn— 
It’s right in the middle! Oh, didn’t it burn!” 
“Ye Gods,” I roared, “ for Death’s relief! 

O Heaven and Earth !—wsy vines Barrer ” 


A VISIT TO THE CAVES OF ZZOLUS. 


Bexzatu deep crypts of gloom, through narrow-{ ment have been subjected to the flatulent experi- 
vaulted, winding corridors we groped our way. A | ments of Reid, which, though much complained of, 
distant whispering sound, a hollow murmur, the are doubtless better than nothing. ‘The courts at 
subterraneous sigh of incarcerated blasts struggling Westminster, where Reid's system has been super 
hopelessly for freedom, echoed faintly through the | seded, are really well ventilated ; but our theatres 
dismal labyrinth. We proceeded boldly, for we _ remain, to the eminent disadvantage of the dramatic 
came by invitation, and were presented by twilight art, hot and stuffy ovens, where beaux are baked 
tothe ruler of the winds. Dropping mythology, and lungs are smothered as of old. Very many of 
our Holus is no other than that distinguished me- | the most respectable and reasonable of our citizens 
chanical discoverer Goldsworthy Gurney—and his | would frequent the theatres if they did not feel 
realm of ventilation the vaults that underlie her! convinced that “the best cure for the heart-ache” 
Majesty's courts of law at Westminster. was the most certain prescription for the head-ache. 

Human beings must breathe; and it is practi- | In order to ventilate effectually, it is necessary to 
cally found that the larger the bodies in which they | ascertain the quantity of air which is, on the aver- 
assemble, the more they are liable to waste breath, age, consumed per minute by the persons your 
thence inducing the greater difficulty of ventilation. , theatre, court, or chambers will contain. It then 
The sources of assembly most constantly in action | becomes the duty of the ventilator to pump in, 
imay be divided into the dramatical, litigious, and each minute, at least that amount of fresh air, and 
parliamentary instincts of man; and the senates,| to draw off the same volume of used air—and in 
the courts, and the theatres, accordingly, have all | order that the company may not be exposed to a 
had to struggle with the deleterious influences of whirlpool of hot and cold currents, it is equally 
an atmosphere deficient in oxygen and evercharged | his duty to send in the fresh air at the exact tem- 





With carbonic acid gas. The Houses of Parlia-' perature of the air it displaces. Now it is evident 
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to the most unscientific understanding, that, in order 
to effect this end, the requisite means must consist 
in a power of creating, regulating, and heating a 
current of air. 

From the fatal facility with which draughts are 
formed everywhere where they are not wanted, is 
well known to all persons liable to aches of ear or 
tooth, and to the whole generation of stiff-necks 
(which is a large category), the above power may 
appear to many much easier of acquisition than it 
is. We all have vivid impressions of the uncer- 
tainty of the only ancient process of draught- 
creating from our experience in chimneys. What 
hauberks of earthenware and helmets of zinc have 
we not disguised our housetops withal, to guard 
the head of our own little domestic blast from the 
buffets of its purer brethren aloft, from before whom, 
too often retreating abashed, it recoils upon the 
family in whose service it was contaminated, and 
by them received with horror, dissolves in grimy 
tears upon the drawing-room furniture. A chim- 
ney-draught, we are all aware, depends on the 
superior buoyancy of the volume of heated air 
between grate and chimney-pot. The taller the 
chimney the greater the bulk of lightened air 
which has to make its way through a given aper- 
ture, and therefore the swifter the draught. But 
tall chimneys cannot always be had where swift 
draughts are wanted, as in the case of the locomo- 
tive engine, which is indebted for its applicability 
to railway purposes to the steam-jet draught, in- 
vented by Gurry about thirty-five years since. 
This is simply a process of letting off bursts of 
steam up a large cylinder, which may be made to 
drive out per minute any quantity of air before it, 
creating an equivalent suction behind ; and it is easy 
to conceive the advantages which this violent eject- 
ment has over the mild persuasion which floats off 
the contents of the chimney at leisure. There is 
all the difference between balloons and bombshells. 

To return to Westminster. Midmost among 
the gloomy caverns is the iron bulbous root whence 
rises the hollow stem whose sap is an artificial 
guider of steam. This is the cast-iron trachea of 
Westminster Hall; of which the courts are the 
pulmonary cavities. The current here created 
can pull fresh air through them at any speed. 
Nay, as Aolus whispered in confidence, as we 
groped along the dark passage, he could blow the 
judges’ wigs off their heads, if he chose to raise the 
wind. He led us along in safety till we got into 
the line of draught between the courts and the 
chimney. On one side, through wire gratings, 
came down the breath of litigation—an unsavoury 
gale, laden with the fierce snort of contentious 
barristers, the triumphant aspirations and desperate 
gasp of the respective suitors, the suspensive wheeze 
of puzzled jurymen, and the portentous puffings 
and gruntings of the bench. On the other hand, 
the current rolled away into the distance through 
half-open folding-doors along a dark abyss, which 
murmured as with the sound of rushing waters. 

To show us his power of regulating the draught, 
he touched a a and, percussd cuspide, the 
breeze swelled into a hurricane, and we began to 
be seriously alarmed lest the threat against the 


CAVES OF ZOLUS. 


| wigs of justice should be realised. We next pro. 
ceeded to the other current of fresh air which 
rushes into the vacuum formed by the retreat of 
‘the vitiated dregs which have been cast into the 
draught. On its passage from the exterior it jg 
drawn through a battery of innumerable thin zine 
| plates, radiating from a small centre-piece, heated 
by acurrent of steam from the boiler. These plates, 
by the rapid conduction of caloric through metals 
are kept at exactly the same temperature as the 
centre-piece, and the air passing between them j, 
exposed to an immense surface of heated metal, jp 
exceedingly small compass. One of these boxes, or 
batteries, for instance, being above two feet square, 
contained 300 superficial feet of plate. Of course, 
the current air can be made to pass through as many 
of these batteries as are requisite to bring it up to 
the desired temperature ; and if a less temperature 
is required, one of the calorifiers, having its steam- 
pipe cut off, allows the air to pass through it un- 
affected. As we left the caverns we were shown, 
in a dark recess, a huge mass of cast-iron piping 
of about four inches bore, contorted into a cum. 
brous framework some fifteen feet long by seven 
or eight of breadth and depth. This monster 
mammoth of the pit exposed no more surface, 
and was therefore capable of doing no more work, 
than one of Mr. Gurney’s little boxes ; and lies there, 
rusting, coiled in lazy slumber, a monument of Mr. 
Reid’s expensive and unwieldy genius for expe- 
riment. 

On our way up stairs we put our noses into some 
of the courts (the air and temperature were, as 
usual, perfectly satisfactory), catching in our pro- 
gress snatches of indignant eloquence from the 
bar. Emerging on the leads, we were shown the 
safety-valve system, by which all the more buoyant 
constituents of vitiated atmosphere are allowed to 
escape through the lanterns at the top of the courts, 
without allowing any cold air to be blown in. 
Two ends of the lantern are arranged with strips 
of muslin hanging like the flaps of a pocket over 
a light framework of wire. The slightest pressure 
from within lifts these flaps and lets out the air; 
but a wind from without blows them tight against 
the wire grating. However baffling the wind may 
be, it cannot at the same moment blow upon both 
sides, so that there is always an escape for the hy- 
drogen and other volatile gases that gather in the 
lanterns. Towering far above us we beheld Mr. 
Reid’s superseded waste-pipe—a gigantic zine 
chimney, with a head larger than the helmet m 
the “Castle of Otranto,” set on a pivot, and Im 
tended to turn away its great gaping mouth from 
the wind. But though, undoubtedly, in its palmiest 
days, when extravagantly fed with olive-oil, it 

might have been blown round by a good gust of 
wind, it must have gulped a great volume of th 
hostile element in the struggle, and, by the time # 
was fairly round, would be just prepared to sw 

a similar dose from the other side. 

Now, when the men of the law perceived that 
their breath was blown back upon them, and that, 
per force, they must swallow their own W 
(which oft-times were bitter), they flocked in num 
bers to the house-tops, and saw the great f 
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gine being violently blown about, for it was a gusty would cover the original expense, and a few 
day. And they being much displeased at the con- bushels of coke a night the current expenses. It 
trivances of their ventilator, the witty Serjeant requires so little attendance, that the candle-snuffer 
M— did facetely inquire, “What went ye out might casily manage it without neglecting his 
for to see?” Whereupon one of his learned bre- graver (or lighter) duties. By-the-way, in those 
thren, rightly conjecturing what the serjeant would manufactories which have to be carried on ata 
be at, did readily reply, “A Reid shaken by the high temperature, a cheap system of hot ventila- 
wind.” _ tion is a much more imperative desideratum. 
As ventilation has at length become easy, it is These are now heated with stoves, and are sad, 
a pity that it should not be applied, where it is stuffy, disoxygenated stoves themselves. Heat, if 
most wanted, to the theatres. It is not only easy, there be plenty of oxygen in the air, does no 
+t js also cheap. Having a loyal affection for the harm to the lungs. While the outery for pure 
drama, we made inquiries as to what it would cost water is rife, let us also cry out for pure air, 
to get up efficient machinery for ventilating a recollecting that we breathe much oftener than we 
theatre. We were informed that about 60/. drink. 


LITERATURE. 


Companions of my Solitude. London: William| thought.” Sound, practical, and philosophical 
Pickering. 1851. he is, in almost every instance—in many pre- 
eminently so—to such an extent that we can afford 


Sourrcvpe and misery—and with many the terms ; 
to extract from his thoughts at random. 


are synonymous—have thus much, at least, in com- 


mon—both bring us acquainted with strange com-| But there is another very important consideration to be 
panions. By none more readily will the justice of) weighed by those who are fearful of encouraging amuse- 
our proposition be admitted than by the reflective | ments, especially amongst their poorer brethren. What 


man, be he recluse or pilgrim, as he wends his| are the generality of people to do, or to think of, fora 
way (it may be) ' considerable portion of each day, if they are not allowed 


to busy themselves with some form of recreation? Here 
melancholy, slow, is this infinite creature, man, who looks before and after, 

Or by the lazy Scheldt or wandering Po, whose swiftness of thought is such, even amongst the 
or treads the path that stretches from Dan to Beer-/| dullest of the species, as would perhaps astonish the 


heba. Reliev “2 g it| brightest, who are apt to imagine that none think but 
sheba. Relieved from the trammels imposed wt themselves ; and you fancy that he can be quite contented 


by the harassing routine of daily toil, the mind with providing warmth and food for himself and those he 
acquires fresh strength, or recovers its enfeebled | has to love and cherish. Food and warmth! content with 
elasticity. To it then there is nought of barren-| that! not he: and we should greatly despise him if he 


ness. Objects before unthought of employ its | could be. 


oe sie” aie . . sa For my own part, it has long appeared to me that our 
awakened powers, whilst objects hitherto over Church stands upon foundations which need more breadth 


familiar to be dwelt on present novel phases of | and solidity, both as regards the hold it ought to have on 
interest when submitted to the freshened energies | the reason and on the affection of its members. 

that induce meditation. Such cannot fail to be the! As to the hold upon the reason: suppose we were taught 
case if our man, with leisure to think, and in earnest | t© study scientifically, up to acertain point, something that 


em . : . . admitted of all the lights of study, and were then called 
as he thinks, lack not wisdom in the selection of upon to take the rest for grante ‘ not being allowed to 


worthy material for his idle hours and observation, | use to the uttermost the lights of history and criticism 
and wit enow to elaborate and follow up the train, which had been admitted at first ; how very inconclusive 
of reflection called into action by such material. the so-called conclusions would appear to us? It would 


And if to w} = ’ , | be like placing a young forest-tree in a hothouse and saying, 
«if to wit and wisdom he superadd taste free | «'Grow'so far, if van lie, eonend Ac tas eiaenedek 1 Le 


from all leaven of vanity, why then the result may space allowed to you, but there is no more room after you 
asstiine somewhat the shape of the volume before | have attained these limits; thenceforward, grow inwards, 
a To predicate of such volume, embracing, as it | or “we or ay or away. Our payers is too ingey 

0¢8, so wide : . me, sonal, if I may use that expression; it belongs too muc 
i ange of tpi submited tothe | tnt ces an rly md a eng ig 
menses fasion ’ men; it does not admit easily of those modifications 

| sents ‘us savour not unfrequently of common-| which life requires, and which guard life by adapting it to 
place, ill-disguised by a forced and affected quaint- | what it has to bear. 


hess, would be to accord it a meed of praise to| Again, as regards affection, how can any but those who 
Which no author in consimili casu with the ex- | fe naturally devout and affectionate, which is not the 
’ largest class, have an affectionate regard for anything which 


ee of Bacon, and without the exceptions of presents so cold and formal an appearance as the Church 
‘ochefaucauld or Pascal, could expect at critic’s | of England? The services are too long; and, for the most 


»- ds. Such meed we cannot certainly concede to | pot am —— by the aot oa aun 
r presen ’ *. 8 oo Many sermons are preached ; after 
matin thor, but, on the other hand, it is a8 | jisute is made of preaching. The preachers are apt to 
cally 'ng as it is just to record that in his exercise fine themselves to certain topics, which, } i! 
reason, he has never “resigned his right of great and solemn, are exhaustible, at least as far as men 
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can tell us aught about them. Order, decency, cleanli- 
ness, propriety, and very often good sense, are to be seen 
in full force in Anglican churches once a week ; but there 
is a deficiency of heartiness. 

The perfection to be aimed at, as it seems to me, and as 
I have said before, would be a Church with a very simple 
creed, a very grand ritual, and a useful and devoted priest- 
hood. But these combinations are only in Utopias, Blessed 
Islands, and other fabulous places: no vessel enters their 
ports, for they are as yet only in the minds of thoughtful 
nen. 

In forming such an imaginary Church, there certainly 
are some things that might be adopted from the Roman 
Catholics. The other day I was at Rouen; I went to see 
the grand old cathedral; the great western doors were 
thrown wide open right upon the market-place filled with 
flowers; and, in the centre aisle, not before any image, a 
poor woman and her child were praying. I was only there 
a few minutes, and these two figures remain impressed 
upon my mind. It is surely very good that the poor should 
have some place free from the restraints, the interruptions, 
the familiarity, the squalidness of home, where they may 
think a great thought, utter alonely sigh, a fervent prayer, 
an inward wail. And the rich need the same thing too. 

Protestantism, when it shuts up its churches, or allows 
discreditable twopences to be paid at the door, cannot be 
said to show well in these matters. In becoming so nice 
and neat, it seems to have brushed away a great deal ef 
meaning and usefulness with the dirt and irregularity. 


We have been so happy in our chance selections 
as quite to outrun our allotted space. We must 
therefore conclude our notice of this valuable little 
work with the assurance to our readers that, if 
they bestow on the author “a penny for his 
thoughts,” they will not be defrauded of a fair 
pennyworth in exchange. 





Poems, Essays and Opinions. By Atrrep Bate 
Ricuarps, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. Lon- 
don: Aylott and Jones. 1851. 

ConsiperinG the nature and variety of the topics 
discussed by his able pen, Mr. Richards can scarcely 
expect to find that his readers, and we ‘trust they 
are numerous, will be always prepared to adopt 
his views or share his opinions. ‘There is not a 
single subject, either social or political, not one 
passing event, that has not found a commentator in 
the author of these works. A staunch Protec- 
tionist, a decided enemy to Free-trade, Mr. Richards 
expresses himself in terms so spirited and uncom- 
promising that, whilst we regret he should have 
adopted views so erroneous, and consider his line 
of argument as unsound and inconclusive, still we 
cannot refrain from admiring the ability and 
energy with which he advocates a fallen party and 
exploded principles. 

Now, although Mr. Richards's sentiments on the 
great questions of the day are so diametrically 
opposed to our own, still, on many points treated of 
by him in these volumes and unconnected with 
such questions, we go with him heart and hand. 
The zeal with which he denounces abuses, the 
charity and sympathy which he so feelingly and 
powerfully expresses for the afflicted and oppressed, 


would redeem far greater errors than a want of, 


belief in the fallacies of the Corn-laws or the 
benefits of Free-trade. 

Several poems of great merit are interspersed 
throughout the first of these volumes, and contri- 
bute greatly to relieve the graver and heavier 
articles, 





To our thinking, the poem most worthy | 


of attention is the “Convict’s Escape,” founded oy 
an affecting incident narrated by the public journals 
It is far too lengthy for extraction, but the reader 
will find it in the tenth page of the first volume 
Its pathos and simplicity are above praise, and we 
must observe that simplicity is not always the 
strong point of the talented writer. We yjjj 
subjoin a specimen of Mr. Richards’s poems, apd 
take our leave of him for the present. 


To One unseen my prayer I raised, 

And thought not how He should be praised, 
My church the world around ; 

Alas! those prayers that only feed 

The bigot’s soul with envious creed 
Fall poisoned to the ground. 


Let him in dull polluted cell, 

And him that mocks with book and bell 
A worship pure and true— 

Without one thought of God above, 

Without one spark of heavenly love— 
Go scent the hare-bells blue : 


The birds his choir, the sun his light, 
The stars his candles lit by night, 
Not flickering vain through day ; 
The dark religion of his soul 
Like vapours chill shall backward roll, 
Truth crown him with her ray. 


Ah! think they of a God at all, 

In church cathedral, chapel small, 
That quarrel o'er a name— 

Things undefined or only guessed, 

Mere forms of acting things unblessed— 
But Heaven's great word defame ? 





Familiar Letters on Chemistry. By Justvs vox 
Ligsig. London: Taylor, Walton and Maberl;. 
1851. 


Ir there be aught of truth or philosophy in the 
oft-quoted aphorism of the Mantuan af Feliz 
qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, then indeed 
is Professor Liebig endowed with an amount of 
bliss such as but rarely falls to mortal lot. It would 
be idle and superfluous at this the eleventh: hour 
to speak in terms of commendation of these incom- 
parable letters, which have been doubtless long 
since in the hands of all save the mere desultory 
reader. The votaries of science in every realm 
and in either hemisphere have recorded their ver- 
dict in behalf of one who, in the words of a poet 
and brother philosopher, 
—— multarum semina rerum 
—— docuit, que sint vitalia nobis. 

The third of these letters will be found of more 
peculiar interest to those whose scientific attam- 
ments will not permit them to follow the argu 
ments arising out of subjects more abstruse m 
their nature. The letter to which we allude treats 
of the history and progress of that science whose 
development is not only essential to the well-bemg 
but to the existence of life itself—chemistry. 
learned professor exposes a fallacy that long existed 
amongst our French neighbours as to the study 
chemistry, as a science, not being anterior to th 
days of the great Lavoisier. He shows that that 
eminent scholar imparted a new spirit, and mtro 
duced a fresh system to the previously-existing 
body of this noble science. The very vices of ouf 
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ture are oft made subservient to the loftiest 
It was that unholy lust after gold which 


na 


ends. ; : 
swayed the minds of men thousands of generations 


. 


hack as powerfully as at the present day, that in- 
duced Indian, Arab, and Egyptian to waste their 
actual and tangible substance in the vain endeavour 
to acquire what they deemed within the scope 
Their labours and investigations, 
though profitless to themselves, yet yroduced results 
the most important. Whilst Nature baffled their 
articular views, still she was forced to surrender 
up many of her mightiest mysteries, until the 
inquiry into her secrets brought men acquainted 


of human art. 


with a new science. 
the principles of chemistry is related most minutely 
in the interesting chapter we refer to, and those 
which follow. We have abundant evidence to 
show that the Greeks and Romans recognised che- 


The gradual development of 
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Tracts in hand, he visited the wretched abodes 
which it were flattering to term hovels, and dis- 
tributed among their more than barbarous inmates 
such spiritual succour as might he gleaned from the 

haoal of “A Wonder in Three Worlds,” “ All's 
Vell,” “The Brazen Serpent,” &c. His piety 
and patience met in many instances with, to 
him, the fondest reward he could have antici- 
pated from his task of love. Drunkard and blas- 
phemer, thief and prostitute, testified by their 
reformed lives to the efficacy of his teaching. 
Passers by were astonished as they heard hymns 
and psalms proceed from fetid alley and obscure 
passage whence formerly nought but ribald oath 
or obscene song disgusted their ears. 

No terms of praise would be exaggerated when 
applied toa man who worked such goodly work. We 
admire his energy, we wonder at his patience and 


mistry asa science. Without multiplying proofs, | self-sacrifice, but we must remain silent if called 


let us turn to the following lines of Lucretius :— 


Preterea manare aliud per saxa videtur, 
Atque aliud lignis ; aliud transire per aurum, 
Argentoque foras aliud, vitroque, meare, 


upon to extol either his eager or discretion. 
None can entertain a higher opinion than we of 
those who devote themselves with unflinching spirit 
and untiring zeal to the noble cause of warpage | 

i 


Now we cannot, of course, take upon us to say |—not a number of our work has appeared in whic 
that the poet here alludes to those | gpeanng mens- | some branch of social progress or reform has not 


trua termed by us aqua regia an¢ 
but there can exist little doubt that 


aqua fortis ;' been discussed; and therefore our motives will not 
menstrua@ of | be impugned if we fearlessly assert, with all due 


some description are referred to, whose action was respect to the various missions and societies, that 
confined to a power of dissolving one or other ot the indiscriminate distribution of tracts, at all 


these metals alone. But our space forbids us to times and places, without 


distinction of persons 


enter upon such inquiries as these, however inte- | or character, is amongst the least efficient of 
resting they may be. The reader, scientific or methods for bettering the condition of a destitute 


antiquarian, will find much curious information on 


points connected with the history of chemistry in a think, established in the year 1790. 


The Religious Tract Society was, we 


population. 
In those 


voluminous work published at Parma, in 1799, by times of comparative barbarism, the gallows and 
the Abbé Giovan, entitled, “ Dell’ Origine, Pro- | the gaol did the work of Government or Sunday- 


gressi,e Stato Attuale d’ogni Litteratura.”’ 


A few | school. Punishment, not prevention, was the order 


hours spent in such investigations will still more | of the day; and therefore was it that the institution 
heighten his appreciation of the value of Professor | 


Liebig’s researches. He will see how slow and 
gradual has been the march of this mighty science 
that is now, thanks to such men as our present 
author and a host of kindred spirits, advancing 
with such rapid strides. 

Sic unum quidquid paullatim protrahit etas 

In medium, ratioque in luminis erigit oras. 


Namque alia ex alio clarescere corde videbant, 
Artibus, ad summum donec venere cacumen. 





Roger Miller ; or, Heroism in Humble Life. A 
Narrative. By Georce Orme. London: C. 
Gilpin. 1851. 

Tus little volume contains the simple record of 


the life of one who, having undergone the persecu- | 


tion attendant on poverty, ignorance, and vice, had 
reaped not only mercy but wisdom from the lesson, 
and who, after an escape not scatheless, but scarred 
and singed, from the fearful ordeal, applied him- 
self sedulously and successfully to deter others 
from pursuing that path which leads to destruction, 
€ven as the rescued mariner rears a beacon to warn 
his fellows of those sands and shoals which to him 
had well-nigh proved fatal. 

Roger Miller was an earnest and active member 

the London City Mission Society. As such, he 
wy indefatigable in the labours imposed on him 
Y the Mission to which he had devoted himself. 


of societics whose members were necessarily brought 
into close and constant contact with the distressed, 
illiterate, and profligate, was a step in the right direc- 
tion. But the more enlightened policy, the widely- 


‘diffused spirit of kindness and sympathy towards 





| 





the masses so eminently the characteristic of the pre- 
sent day, have, by adopting measures of unbounded 


practical utility, virtually superseded the very 


questionable labours of the tract-distributor. Dwell- 
ing houses on an improved scale, calculated to insure 
health and comfort by a sufficing supply of air and 
water, increased facilities for affording education, 
libraries and institutes, such are means far better 


calculated to reclaim the wicked and solace the 


suffering than the perusal of an unlimited issue of 
these, in too many instances, mischievous publica- 


tions. Nor do we apply this term without due 
grounds. It so happens that many of these tracts 


have fallen under our notice, and we have been 
actually shocked at the strain in which they are 
written. Fanatical toan extent almost amounting 
to positive blasphemy, their object appears to be to 
startle the reader into compliance with their doc- 
trines by practising on his worst fears, not by an 
appeal to that innate sense of devotion he may, 
verchance, — Now, with every respect to 
Seas Miller’s pious biageagnes _we must b 

leave to question the spirit of charity and religion 
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which dictated such a passage (not English, by-the- | 
way) as this :— 

He had sallied forth one fine Sabbath morning, the last 
in December, 1837, with a band of his shopmates, one of 
those aimless, idle, and unhallowed strolls by which 
working-men in large towns so frequently desecrate God's 
day, “forsake their own mercies,” and subject themselves 
to the most demoralising influences. 

Now, do not the words “working-men” and 
“large towns’? at once afford excuse and reason 
good for the perpetration of such horrible depravity 
as the wandering forth on God's day amid God's | 
own works? To begrudge the toil-worn artisan 
his sole opportunity of inhaling the fresh and 
blessed air of heaven savours, indeed, of bigotry the 
most infatuated and narrow-minded. 

But pages such as ours are little adapted to the 
discussion of points so delicate. We have already 
extended our notice of the life of a most excellent 
and well-meaning individual beyond our limited 
space. As we protess to be in some degree teachers | 
of the people, a stern sense of duty has compelled 
us to comment somewhat strongly on asystem cal- 
culated, in our opinion, rather to mislead than | 
benefit the classes to whom it is applied. 








Odes of Petrarch. Translated by Captain R. G. 
Macerraor. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 
Tr the reader curious in ench matters will refer to 
«T, Art Postique” of Boileau (chap. ii., v. 83, seq.), 
treating of the requisites of the sonnet, he will 
easily appreciate the difficulties of introducing this 
species of metre into our language. The very 
term itself (rendered by the Germans A lingee- 
dicht, from its derivation svonare, klingen, to jingle, 
clink, chime) at onee demonstrates how all but 
impracticable it is to adapt its stringent rules to 
our poetry. Captain Maegregor has tacitly ad- 
mitted these diffienlties, by confessing that even 
his tuneful muse failed to grapple snecessfnlly with 

that beautiful and famous canzone 
Mai non vo’ pid cantar com’ io soleva, 
but remained deaf to her nurseling’s remonstrances : 
Mai non m’ abbandonate in questi panni | 
The callant poet deserves, however, infinite credit 
for his present attempt. Thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of his great original, he has rendered his 
words with extreme fidelity, and, at the same time, 
with much poetical power; but he has been 
nevertheless compelled to abandon. all! hopes of 
forcing an English garb upon this most arbitrary 
metre. Let us turn for a single instance to his 
translation of the CaN ION heoinning « Verdi 
panni.”” We will afford our readers thi opportunity 
of judging for themselves as to the powers of the 
gallant poet by subjoining the first stanza in the 
original, and then giving the translation -— 
Verdi panni, sanguigni, oscuri o persi 
Non vest) donna unquanco, 
Né d’ér capelli in bienda treceia attors: 
Si bella, come qnesta che mi spoctia 
D'arbitrio ; ¢ dal cammin di libertade 
Seco mi tira si, ch’io non sostegno 
Alcun giogo men grave. 
ocean nae a dark robes, or blue or grey, 
Nor bair of cold in sunny tresses twined, 
So beantiful as she who spoils mv mind 


‘and he 
elaboration of his verse. We must find space for 


| William Allen. A man of fervid and exalted piety 


| men as he loved the Common Father of him 


Of judgment, and from freedom’s lofty path 
So draws me with her that I may not bear 
Any less heavy yoke. 

Now this canzone consists of nine stanzas, ang 
the word which terminates each rhymes to 4; 
and with a most pleasing and melodions effect. Ty 
——- this effect, and in double rhyme, wa 

evond the capabilities either of Captain Ma. 
gregor or the English language. 

We have not directed attention to our poet 
failure in this respect in a captious or hypercriticg 
so but in order to adduce another illustration of 
the impossibility to impose upon our vernacular 

—— du sonnet les rigourenses lois. 


All, however, that could be done to convey ap 
adequate idea of the words and spirit of the poet o 
Avignon has been done, and ably, by Captain 
Macgregor. His rhythm is correct and flowing: 

oo evidently bestowed much pains on the 


a specimen, entering, however, a preliminary pro- 


test against the rendering of the beautiful lines 


Ma io, lasso, che senza 
Lei, né vita mortal, ne me stess’ amo. 


Fallen is thy pride, vet wakes in thee no care ; 
While still she dwelt below, 

Unworthy wert thou so much grace to know, 
Or of her saintly feet the trace to bear ; 

For thing so sweet and fair 

Should with its presence bless alone the skies. 
1, lost in her my all 

_Nor mortal life, nor proper weal who prize 
Her still with tears recall ; 

This of so many hopes the last remains ; 

Sole stay which vet on earth my jovless life snstains. 


Ah me! that lovely face is now but dust, 
Which here to us made known 

The blessing which, in heaven, reward the jest ; 
Her viewless form to Paradise has flown, 

From the gross veil set free, 

Whose shadow o'er her flower of life was thrown, 
Which yet once more must be 

Prt on, thence never to be doffed acnin. 

When, cleansed from every stain, 

As to immortal mortal beanties yield, 

So, purer and more fair, "twill be to us revealed. 


No one, whether acauainted with the orginal a 
not, ean lay this volume down without a fall r- 
coonition ot the translator's poetical talents. 





Memoir of William Allen, F.R.S. By James 
SurreMan. London: Charles Gilpin, 1851. 
Tr may well be predicated of William Allen’s piovs 
biographer that, in the record he here presents % 
of the life of that truly eminent man, “ Virtue 
confessed in human shape he draws.’ Wiliam 
Allen has left behind him a name that will ® 
remembered when those of ordinary heroes have 
ceased to be familiar in our mouths, trophies ® 
'which each succeeding year adds increased perm 
inence and Instre—a name dear to all who hel 
‘dear the interests of philanthropy, who seek by 
‘earnest and practical efforts to remove from 
| path of social progress the obstacles interposed # 


ignorance, irreligion, and oppression. 
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his was not the mere zeal that displays i 
vain cries of “ Lord, Lord!” He loved his 
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dhem, and to better their condition and enlarge | 
heir sphere of utility was the aim of his long and 
sealous career. His establishment at Lindfield, 
the many thriving institutions he founded in foreign 
dimes, attest the success of his holy task. The 
nature of that task we cannot better express than 
in the words of his able biographer —- 

His time and heart were devoted, for a long series of | 
wears, to obtain freedom for the slave, education for the | 
children of the poor, relief for consciences oppressed by 
ecclesiastical rule, and discipline calculated to reform as 
well as punish the cuilty. His chemical experiments and 
philosophical lectures contributed greatly to banish erro- 
neous notions, and to enlarge the circle of sound know- 
ledge among professional and studious persons; w hile his 
industry, self-denial, and piety, shed a lustre on his charac- 
ter, farnish an example to all, and show how much may 
be accomplished for the good of others by one ardent in- 
telligent mind ! 

However highly placed were those who had it in 
their power to impede or advance the objects of 
his glorious mission, he addressed himself to them 
with the dauntless courage of a good cause, either 
to engage their sympathies or remove their preju- 
dice; and it is with no little pride that we record 
the kind aid and favour which he experienced at 
the hands of men such as (inter plurimos alios) 
Wellington, Brougham, Lansdowne, Lyndhurst, 
John Russell, and, last, not least, in the goodly list, 
from the truly prince-like parents of our present 
beloved Sovereign. © Of the Duke of Kent he was 
the — friend and adviser when the cruel and 





injudicious system pursued towards the youthful 
Prince had entailed on him embarrassments such as 
the son of no private gentleman would have been 
permitted to experience. Nor was the assistance 
he received confined to the great ones of our own 
land, to whom appeals in the name of humanity 
are never addressed in vain. From the late and 
present Kings of Prussia, from the late King of 
Sweden and the Emperor Alexander, he met 
with the utmost courtesy and kindness, more par- 
ticularly from the latter, with whom he had inter- 
views on more than one occasion, and who took the 
deepest interest in the plans of our great philan- 
thropist. 

N e must give a few extracts trom the account 
of one of these interviews, as they reflect the 
hizhest honour on the character of the mighty | 
di ‘pot *. ; ° 


On entering the emperor's apartment, he immediately 
advanced to meet me, and took me by the hand, expressing | 
the gratification he felt in seeing me. After conversing a 
little, he made me sit down by him, and said he had 
nothing to do all the evening but attend to what I had to 
“iy... . 1 thought it right to tell the emperor of the 
report which had been current in England that he had 
‘appressed schools upon the British system throughout 

dominions. He said this was not the case; that if I 
ame into Russia I should find them flourishing, and that 
_ only discouraged those who would teach from the 
rench Lessons, reminding me that it was we who first 
ne him upon his guard against them. He said that he 

ordered no other book to be taught throughout his 


which we made at Petersburg. The conversation on this 
subject Was extremely relieving to my mind. I had laid 
_ the Ewperor the present state of the slave-trade. 
= — me that he was entirely with us in this busi- 

and quite disposed to do everything in his power to 
“ake the abolition complete. I expressed my decided 





opinion, that nothing short of making the slave-trade 
piracy, or, at least, putting the persons engaged in it out 
of the protection of the laws of their courtry, would accom: 
plish this end. TI earnestly intreated him to endeavour to 
carry this point in the Congress, and if this should be found 
om eee that he would then set the example himself, 
and use his influence with other potentates also, to do 
it separately, that the cuilt and the odium may rest 

those nations that refused to concur in the measure. 
emperor most fally agreed to the desirableness of such 
a eee We were both contrited with the 
sweet feeling of divine goodness, and on my remarking that 
this made me forget for the moment the difference in our 
situations, he put his arm affectionately round me. On part- 
ing, he repeated his wish to see me again after three days, 


These extracts render needless, on our part, any 
prolonged notice of this work. The reader must 
judge for himself how far worthy of his interest is 
the lite of one who verily lived not unto himself 
alone. We offer no apology for concluding with 
the following extract from his diary :— 


About this time, Mr. Allen records, “I accompanied 
FE. J. Fry to Kensington Palace, to meet the Duchess of 


Kent, and ber daughter the Princess Victoria. It was a 


satisfactory interview. The Princess has much of her 
father’s countenance, and appears exceedingly amiable.” 
On one of these interviews at Kensington Palace, the fol- 
lowing incident occurred, which Mr. Allen used to relate 
with great interest. When our present beloved Sovereign 
was a little girl, she was at a window looking out on the 
crowd of persons in the gardens. Her amiable mother, to 
whose education of her daughter this country owes so much, 
begged her to come from the window, which the little 
Princess either did not or would not hear. The command 
was repeated, and when she slowly came away, her mother 
asked her what was the reason she did not come immedi- 
ately. With an air of majesty, that intimated the future 
Queen, she rep'ied, “1 was surveying my people.’ 

Tiolensia: A Tragedy. London: John W. Parker 

and Son, West Strand. 1851. 

We admit ourselves to belong to that old-fashioned 
class who yet retain the habit, not alone of begin- 
ning a book at the beginning, but likewise of read- 
ing even the preface. ‘To our thinking. it is but 
an act of justice that critic owes to author. We 
thereby become better acquainted with the peculiar 
frame of mind which presided over the writer, we 


enter more warmly into his feelings and motives, 


and are consequently the better qualified to appre- 
ciate the result he has laid before us. Now the 
tone of the present preface, always inflated and 
deprecatory by turns, led us to — something 
very wild, very wonderful, and, above all, very 
soul-harrowing. We found it “demanded” of us 
that, to the perusal of this tragedy we “ should bring 
a supplementing imagination.” Now we are not quite 


sure that we perfectly understand the meaning of 


“ supplementing,” aforesaid ; and therefore, if in our 
estimation of his work the author conceives that 
we have done him less than justice, we pray of 
him to ascribe it to the want of that preliminary 
attribute he considers a sine qué non. However, 
as we were promised a “real play, both in its 
situations, its dialogue, and its rhythm,” we took 
heart of grace, and although considerably deafened 
by the introductory flourish of trumpets, we 
entered upon our task with somewhat excited ex- 
pectation. But—alas for dialo situation, and 
rhythm '‘—the very first page dispelled any delu- 
sions we might have entertained as to our 

ing, unknown to ourselves, the faculty “supple- 
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menting,” and, lacking the aid of such lens, and 
reduced to our ordinary glasses, we are bound to 
record our opinion that the wet has broken 
faith with us in every particular, We feel half 
inclined to discontinue our practice of preface- 
reading, itsmacks too much of those mendacious bills 
of fare holding forth promise of tempting dainty 
cates Whereof kitchen and larder are totally guilt- 
less. And first, as to situation, we have two lovers 
in a garden, which, if commonplace, is at least 
natural ; equally natural is it that the lady, under 
such circumstances, should amuse her lover with a 
song. 
such © violence” to “silence” hy forcing the two 
words into most unnatural rhyme; but we, as critics, 
must withhold a similar indulgence. Next, as to 


Now the lover might pardon her for doing | 


dialogue: had we not been informed that the scene | 


lay in a garden, and that the twain were lovers, we 
should rather have fancied ourselves listening, in 
rome academic grove, to abstruse doctrines ex- 
pounded by philosopher to pupil. To our mind, 
the latter has profited tolerably well by her lec- 
tures. Listen to her:— 


Look up, my Ethel! 
When on the glances of the upturned eye 
The plumed thoughts take travel and ascend 
Through the unfathomable purple mansions, 
Threading the golden tires, and ever climbing 
As if ‘twere homeward winging—at such time, 
The native soul, distrammelled of dim earth, 
Doth know herself immortal, and sits light 
Upon her temporal perch. 
ha. Wonder not at it, 
Since often to our human temperaments 
Things contrary inform—not semblances, 
And mostly in immortal questionings ; 
Sceing we ourselves live in their opposite, 
And sit in the circumference of death. 
Whether or not we have ever wandered ina garden 
with the girl of our heart is a matter with which 
our readers have no concern; but sure are we that, 
if such were ever the lot of “our human tempera- 
ments,” our conversation was of a different character. 
We will not dwell upon the plot of this tragedy 
—it would have been deemed painful and revolt- 
Iipe, CVen in the days of Beaumont and Fletcher ; 
plot such as required a more than ordinary amount 
of power, dramatic and poetical, to justify author in 
laying before the public. Our readers may form 


LIFE 


Two parties of grumblers divide the world pretty equally : 
those who would fain revive the past, and those who are 
equally desirous to anticipate the future. The former 
look upon the bright illusion of “good old times,’ the 
latter breod over the miseries of the present age, as if any 
progress could remove the inconveniences inseparable to 
every social state. Without altogether refusing ourselves 
the darling privilege of discontent, we must own to a 
feeling of hopefulness and satisfaction that results from 
our observation of the daly phenomena of social exist- 
ence. These reflections occurred to us from the perusal 
of a report of the Professional Assurance Company, 
which has long been lying on our table. The great 
appreciation by the public of these valuable institutions 
is singularly illustrated in this paper. Founded in 1847, 
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some slight idea of the style and language in which 
it is developed from the extract already given, 
The one is foreed and affected, whilst the lattor 
introduces us to words and sentences that have 
nothing in common with the English tongye 
written or spoken. The play teems with sop. 
tences as incomprehensible as the ones we sy). 
join — 
“IT think you are not ominous.” 

“ Menials whose zeal, faithful and proved, 

Might yet lack in my absence, I have bidden her 

Follow me hither. 


Kinc. And do when expect her?” 
“She spoke him much encouragement.” 


“Who 
Devoured each day the unfiled rock-bound virgin.” 





“What your words aim I know not.” 

Now, for such slipeslop there is no excuse. We 
may pardon want of poetical genius, but to 
wards trash prepense like this no leniency can be 
extended. We will, however, make some slight 
amends to our author, by quoting from the few 
passages less tainted by these vicious conceits:— 

Foul thoughts 

Did from her presence and fair virgin eyes, 

Like ghosts from daylight, fly ashamed. Alas! 

Was there no way to strike me singly—none ? 

But for my sins must needs another soul, 

And in myself a dearer, nobler self, 

My life's life—my heart’s blood—my air—my centre! 

Must that for me be shattered ?—QOh, yes! yes! 

I had no crown to lose but my heart’s crown ; 
No wealth but my heart’s wealth—unpriceable ; 
Rich reputation none ; no mother’s eyes, 

jut my love’s eyes did ever look upon me. 

. . * 
Grass grows, 

Men go about their business, all things move 

In the old accustomed circle, and no hinge 
Of the great earth creaks. Andi! Oh, the word desolate 
Hath lost its meaning in all mouths but mine. 
Misery and shame, wretchedness and despair, 
Were but the types of that which was to be, 

And I, fulfilment. Men shall point at me 

In their distresses and their bitterness, 

And hug themselves with comfort. 


And here will we take our leave of this work 
hy ending, as we began, by the preface, wherein 
we are led to infer that the writer has learnt the 
secret of Shelley: all we can say Is, never yet was 
secret better kept. 
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and adopting all improvements since suggested, it bas 
succeeded in issuing all its shares, and in obtaining @ 
income of 11,4502, and establishing itself on the soundest 
footing. This tells well for the management of the com 
pany; but, taking a wider range, it is most satisfactory 
to see that the intelligence of the middle classes has bees 
so successfully directed to the attainment of an end % 
iinportant as the neutralising of the uncertainty of fortuse 
with respect to those who are individually nearest 
dearest to them. Professional men enjoy an income 
chiefly depending on their personal exertions. A 
Insurance is @ natural and necessary supplement to § 

a state of things, to place their families above the reach 
of want when the Life Jncome terminates. 





